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Part Payment Plan 
For Auto Cover 
Now Under Review 


Many Casualty Companies Favor 
Plan as Keeping in Step 
With Business 


FIRE COMPANY OPPOSITION 


Arguments For and Against Adop- 
tion of Plan For Installment 
Premiums 


The question of extending to all in- 
sured automobiles the privilege of pay- 
ing premiums quarterly or by some other 
partial payment plan is now under con- 
sideration by company organizations, in- 
cluding the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. At the present 
time casualty automobile policies are 
written for the full premium for the en- 
tire term, an exception being made for 
risks having annual premiums in excess 
of $500. 

The insurance business is divided. THe 
EasTERN UNDERWRITER presents both 
sides of the question now being argued 
in executive offices. 


What Protagonists Say 


The principal argument for the install- 
ment premium is that everybody else is 
doing it—therefore, why should insur- 
ance be out of step? Automobiles, 
houschold furniture and articles of wear- 
ing apparel are sold on the installment 
plan; and the salary savings or salary 
budget proposition in life insurance is 
really a monthly plan of premium pay- 
ment. The automobile manufacturers 
have found that the part payment plan 
reduces sales resistance and they are 
presumably in favor of installment pay- 
ments of premium as tending to make 
automobiles easier to sell than they are 
now, : 

About 75% of the cars are now sold 
on the installment plan. One reason why 
higher initial installments are not paid 
lor automobiles is that the assured has 
also to raise a sum sufficient to pay the 
insurance premium, which in large cities 
is high, and the payment of the full pre- 
mium in advance is ofter accompanied 
by hardship. 

It is argued also that installment pay- 
ment premiums will increase the sale of 
automobile insurance. 


The Other Side 


Of course, two principal arguments 


against installment premiums in auto- 
mobile insurance are the reserve item 
and the added clerical expense. Already 


there is a pretty high overhead expense 
loading and the addition of the install- 
ment proposition would mean quite a 
number of additional operations for the 
accounting and_ statistical departments. 

‘he reserve feature is quite a prob- 
lem. There are some who advocate the 
Issuance of term policies of three months 


(Continued on page 25) 





























PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 143 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Exce’lent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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A factor 
in your choice of a company 
to represent 





The Insurance Company of North America 
for the American Agency system. 
its service policies should offer 
ance. 


laid the foundations 
It is only natural, therefore, that 
agents every possible benefit and assist- 


North America co-operation includes prompt attention to every 
service need, advisory and engineering service on individual risks, and 


extensive national advertising in the interests of the North America 
Agent. 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


Indemuity Insurance Company of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life | 











The Peak Load 


To maintain his maximum Peak Load of production, and thus derive 
the utmost income from his work, the Fieldman needs every reasonable 
Home Office aid—quick decision on applications, quick issuance of 
policies, quick handling of beneficiary changes, quick making of loans, 
and, above all else, immediate payment of death claims. Add to these 
a comprehensive Sales Help Service, such as Home Office publications 
and literature. 

This Company is unexcelled in these various services. And it is con- 
stantly making improvements. 

We have places for men and women who are 


content with nothing 
less than the best in life insurance. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 

















Million on Lite 
of Merchant to 
Protect Mortgage 


H. A. Saks Policy Payable to 
Central Union Trust Co. 
of New York 


POLICY ISSUED IN_ 1922 


Taken Out At Time Saks & Co. 
Made Real Estate Deal on 
Fifth Avenue 


The death of Horace 
& Co., one of the 


A. Saks of Saks 
largest department 
stores in New York City, interested in 
surance men, especially those who have 
had considerable experience with busi 
ness insurance, by 
that Mr. Saks’ life was covered by $1, 
Q0O,000 insurance. 


reason of the fact 


Saks & Co., for years in the Herald 


Square section of Broadway, decided to 
erect a building in Fifth Avenue, near 
St. Patrick's Cathedral. At first they 
were able to obtain almost a block front- 
age and later got the entire Fifth Avenue 
block by reason of obtaining the site of 
the Democratic Club. The Democratic 
Club site is in fee simple, but the rest 
leasehold. 
Mortgage Protected 

\ mortgage was given by the Central 
Union Trust Co. There was a_ bond 
issue to cover the mortgage. In the 
mortgage it was provided that Saks & 
Co., should tae out $1,000,000 insurance 
on the life of Horace A. Saks to run for 
ten years, payable to Union Central 
Trust Co., trustees of the mortgage. The 
trust company knew the value of Mr. 
Sa<s to the business and it was for that 
reason that the life insurance provision 
was inserted in the mortgage indenture. 

This insurance was placed by Rudolph 
Recht, 225 West 34th Street, one of the 
most prominent agents of New York 
City, in the Northwestern Mutual and 
other companies. 

Death Was Sudden 

The death of Mr. Saks was sudden and 
apparently from a trivial cause. He had 
a boil on his face and in the treatment 
of the boil blood poisoning finally set 
in and proved fatal. A life insurance 
man said to The Eastern Underwriter 
this week: 


of the property is 


“The Saks case is one of the most ef- 
fective arguments for business insurance 
that has come under my observation. 
Here was a case where a business had 
an important personality and the finan- 
cial house which issued the bond did so 
with the understanding that the life be 
protected. And here was a case where 
a man in good health and, apparently 


with many years of splendid business 
activity ahead of him suddenly passed 
away. While the death of Mr. Saks is 


widely regretted, it is a source of great 
satisfaction for all concerned to know 
that the business, the -mortgage, the 


bond issue—all angles of the case—are 
protected by life insurance.” 
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The Chicago Evening Post 


Will publish on December 31st its 
Sth Annual Insurance Review 


Having devoted from one to two pages a week to insurance 


news for the past ten years, this ANNUAL INSURANCE 
REVIEW has gained a national reputation. 


Advertising space should be contracted for 
by December 12th to insure a 
good position. 


Sc Act Promptly! 








ADDRESS: 
INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT, 


CHICAGO 
EVENING POST, 
12 So. Market St., 


CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 
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ew York Life’s New 
Home Office Building 


TO BE DIGNIFIED AND PLAIN 





New Home to Occupy Entire Block on 
Site of Old Madison Square 
Garden 





A twenty-eight story office building 
of the most modern fireproof construc- 
tion will soon rise on the site of the old 
Madison Square Garden, for years the 
famous home of the horse show, the cir- 
cus, sporting events, etc., which has been 
razed to the ground. This will be the 
new home office of the New York Life. 
It will be Renaissance in style, of a dig- 
nified and permanent character in keep- 
ing with its occupancy. The plans have 
been restricted to simple, monumental 
forms, the main shaft of the building be- 
ing absolutely plain, such ornamentation 
as it has being in the lower stories. 

The main portion will rise twenty-one 
stories above the street, with the central 
portion rising five stories higher. At the 
highest point it will be twenty-eight stor- 
ies. The rentable floor area will be 
approximately 900,000 square feet, of 
which the New York Life will occupy 
400,000 square feet. The executive of- 
fices of the company will be located in 
the upper stories. The ground floor and 
other space will be rented. It is planned 
to have a direct connection with the 
Fourth Avenue subway. 





DINNER FOR N. Y. U. STUDENTS 





Members of Training Course to Have 
Closing Function Before Gradua- 
tion on December 17 
A dinner will be given for the classes 
in the life insurance training course of 
New York University on December 15 
at the Aldine Club, 200 Fifth Avenue. 
The formal graduation of the classes 
will be held on December 17. Charles J. 
Zimmerman, executive secretary of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York will be the toastmaster at the din- 
ner. Among the speakers will be Dr. 
Griffin M. Lovelace, Ralph G. Engles- 
man of the faculty and Ben Hadley Jr. 
of the Hoey & Ellison Agency of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa. The dinner 
committee includes Ben Hadley, Jr., R. 
L. Shine, C. W. Smith, Lucy Huston, 
H. M. Cooper, Clarence Oshinsky and 

M. D. Murad. 





Want Life Companies to 
Buy Bankers’ Acceptances 
The American Acceptance Council 
through its official paper the Acceptance 
Bulletin, is urging the adoption of an 
enabling act of the investment section 
of the New York Laws giving life in- 
surance companies the power to pur- 
chase bankers’ acceptances. 





LABOR COMPANY INCORPORATED 
The Union Labor Life, the company 
sponsored by the Federation of Labor, 
has filed articles of incorporation at 
saltimore, with the State Tax Commis- 
sion. The capital stock is $1,000,000 and 
the company is authorized to issue all 
kinds of insurance. 





USING 64% OF NEW BUILDING 
_ The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Is now occupying 64% of the entire 
office space of its new building at 393 
Seventh Avenue. Eventually the Society 
will require the entire building above 
the ground floor, level for its own use. 





PRUDENTIAL ANNIVERSARY 

; BOOK 

The Prudential has brought out an 
attractive book in commemoration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the company 
which occasion was celebrated recently. 
The book contains an account of the 
features of the celebration and many 


illustrations and photographs of officers 
and others. 





NORTHWESTERN AGE LIMITS 


The new age limits of the North- 
western Mutual Life are from 15 to 61-65. 





























The 
Right Foundation 


If you were going to lay a foundation 
on which to erect a fine building with 
the expectation of adding to it at in- 
tervals, you would be rather particular 
about that foundation. So have the 
men who have succeeded in life insur- 
ance. They laid a good strong base 
upon which to build their education, 
and constant additions have been made 
to it, but—get this right—the founda- 
tion was first made impregnable against 
the assaults of doubt, despair and dis- 
couragement. 


The rudiments of life insurance were 
turned over again and again, and their 
elements thoroughly digested. The 
simplest rules, the plainest of plans 
were given the “once-over,” dozens of 
times. Whaole-life was understood to 
be whole-life and twenty-year endow- 
ment was known to be twenty-year 
endowment, and why. They bothered 
their superiors with such A, B, C ques- 
tions that they wondered if these men 
were ever taught anything at school— 
BUT THEY WERE GROWING. 
They pocketed their pride and were not 
afraid to say they did not understand, 
for, like the wise man, they were build- 
ing their house upon a rock. Take a 
careful look at your foundation and see 
whether it is of the right kind. 


~The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrie_p, President 









































A. P. Woodward to Be a 
N. Y. General Agent 


RESIGNS EXECUTIVE POSITION 





Secretary of Accident Division of the 
Connecticut General Joins Goulden, 
Cook & Gudeon 
Arthur P. Woodward, secretary of the 
Connecticut General, and one of the 
best equipped insurance men in the coun- 
try, his knowledge of insurance matters 
covering a wide range, has resigned to 
become a member of the firm of Goulden, 
Cook & Gudeon of 130 William Street, 
New York, general agents of the Con- 
necticut General. After December 15 
the firm will be known as Goulden, 
Woodward, Cook & Gudeon. This Gen- 
eral agency, now going in life insurance 
at a $30,000,000-a-year clip; writing half 
a million a year in accident and health 
business; active in group, salary allot- 
ment and other developments of recent 
years in the business; founded twenty 
years ago by Charles J. Goulden, has 
never had an agent. All of its produc- 

tion comes from brokers. 
The new arrangement by which Mr. 





ARTHUR P. WOODWARD 


Woodward retires from the company side 
of the insurance fence to join the gen- 
eral agency ranks was brought about 
after considerable effort by the New 
York agency. 

“We are pretty happy about it,” said 
Mr. Goulden to THe EAsterN UNDER- 
writER. “We regard Arthur P. Wood- 
ward as one of the most capable insur- 
ance agents in the United States. He 
was one of our chief points of contact 
with the home office and was particular- 
ly qualified to discuss with us our affairs 
as he knows accident and health as well 
as he does life insurance. Our relations 
with him became very close and the more 
we had to do with him the more we ad- 
mired him, while on his part he thought 
highly of our office and our methods. 
It was only natural that the time came 
when we felt that Mr. Woodward, with 
his knowledge of life, accident and health 
insurance and law, and his sympathetic 
co-operation, should be with us in New 
York. It took sometime and consider- 
able discussion, but finally was brought 
about.” 

His Career 

A. P. Woodward has been secretary 
of the accident division of the Connec- 
ticut General since 1912. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pennsylvania 
and got his degree at the University of 
Pennsylvania law school. Originally he 
practiced law in Philadelphia and served 
as general solicitor for a Philadelphia 
casualty company, Mr. Woodward has 
devoted a great deal of time and thought 
to the development of new contracts to 

(Continued on page 9) 
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A Campaign In Behalf Of 
Women and Children 


Eighth Extract 


Income Insurance is advocated by the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
because women are exposed to many dangers that are inconspicuous or hard 
to trace. A striking example has already been given. Here are a few ad- 


ditional examples from the book entitled INCOME INSURANCE: 


“The stock of a certain prominent and important railroad sold in 1909 at 7484. In 1922 the 
road was in the hands of a receiver, and the market price of the stock fell to 134. 


“The stock of the ——— ——— Company, dealing in a staple commodity, sold in 
1916 at 76°¢. In 1921 in consequence of an unfavorable market and other complications the 
company was so seriously embarrassed that the price of its stock fell to 5°. 
“up 


The stock of another company of a similar character sold in 1919 at 14834 and paid 10% 
dividends. In 1924 it was paying nothing, and the price of the stock had fallen to 3854 


“The stock of the —————— Company, a high-grade industrial corporation, sold 
in 1919 at 92!5. In consequence ok wiiliepeiaia market conditions the company failed, and in 
2 | 
1924 its stock was selling at less than a dollar a share. 


“All these stocks were the issues of substantial concerns, engaged in legitimate under- 
takings, and managed by men of standing and experience. 


WHERE THE STRAIN OFTEN COMES 


“Multitudes of men have been ruined by investments in land. Why? Not because the 


land failed to appreciate in value, but because interest and taxes shook these investors out before 
the appreciation in value occurred. 


Multitudes of men have lost money in new inventions. Why? Not because these inven- 


tions were lacking in value, but because the money ran out while the inventions were still in the 
experimental stage. 


‘Multitudes of men have been ruined by investing their money in good mines rich in ore. 
Why? Not because they lacked value, but because these investors did not count the cost of 
developing and operating these mines.” 

Multitudes of women, and multitudes of men, who are in no danger of 
being swindled by get-rich-quick sharpers, lose their money because their in- 
vestments deteriorate in value, because securities that ought to be sold are held 
too long. 


The Equitable is on the lookout for young men to aid in supplying the 
demand for Income Insurance. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


303 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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LIFE PRESIDEN TS ASS OCIA TION MEETS’ 


Underwriting Era of 


American Progress 


GROWTH OF QUARTER CENTURY 





William A. Law, As Chairman, Reviews 
Big Strides; Life Insurance Im- 
portant Factor 
The great progress of the first quarter 
of this century and the place of life in- 
surance in that progress was discussed 
by William A. Law, president of the 
Penn Mutual Life, as chairman of the 
annual meeting of the 
Life Insurance 


Association of 
Presidents at the Hotel 
Astor which opened yesterday. He paid 
a fine tribute to the memory and achieve- 
ments of Job FE. Hedges, counsel of the 
association, whose custom it was to open 
the meetings with a characteristically 
brilliant and witty talk in introducing the 
chairman. 

We are approaching the close of a 
momentous quarter-century crowded 
with important events and bristling with 
milestones of progress, said Mr. Law. 
During that period notable growth has 
occurred in transportation, banking, elec- 
tric power production, government rev- 
enues and life insurance volume. Let 

from a picture of the past quarter- 
century, attempt to visualize the future. 
According to Moody the country’s 


1900 1924 


* Total Railroad In- 


vestment increase: 
from 
Total Mileage In- 





$12,768,910,837 to $22,139,987 ,000 


creased from 192,162 to 260,544 
Total Operating 
Revenues increased 
ROE. acaxisaxcnes 1,487,044,814 to 5,986,492,12) 
Total Net Reve- 
nues Increased 
WOM. | sskescecnwss 557,622,217 to =: 1,428,184,339 


Besides this, we have seen the de- 
velopment of a modern highway system 
and the creation and distribution of the 
17,000,000 automobiles now in use in 
America, which have revolutionized 
suburban and country life, said Mr. 
Law. At the same time the taxicab 
and automobile truck have practically 
replaced the horse in every large city. 
The field of the auto-truck for long 
and short inter-city hauls has been add- 
ed to the problems of our railroads. The 
gas-electric self-propelled car, as re- 
cently developed, bids fair to become a 
practical factor in solving the problems 
of those numerous short lines and 
branch lines where the traffic is light 
and operation with standard equipment 
is unprofitable. The entire transporta 
tion program of the nation, from auto- 
mobile traffic supervision to the regula- 
tion and stabilization of railroad opera- 
tion and earnings is demanding the 
consideration of the country, as we face 
new problems and requirements in trans- 
portation and distribution. Of these 


matters we “she ill 
program proceeds. 

The aeroplane and the submarine have 
opened. up a new and fascinating world 
of human and mechanical activity. 

As to banking, the total number of 
institutions, including National Banks, 
Trust Companies and Savings Banks, ac- 


hear more as the 


cording to the Amriecan Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation 
1900 1924 

Increased from.. 4,913 to 11,352 
Total Capital and 

Surp!us Increased 

DY astacbuceia: $1,141,571,688 to $4,397 ,372,000 
Total Deposits In- 

creased from.... 6,693,988,846 to 35,333,984,000 


In banking the outstanding event, of 
course, was the authorization, or organ- 
ization, and operation of the Federal 
Reserve System—coordinating banking 
activities, centralizing reserves, stabiliz- 
ing credits, providing a currency both 
sound and elastic, reducing time and 
cost of collections, furnishing a national 
system of wire transfers and designating 
financial leadership of the most conserv- 
ative character. During the war a 
Canadian statesman described the Feder- 
al Reserve System as “the best ally of 
the Allies.” As a result of the great 
war ‘be United States was transformed 
from an international debtor into a 
creditor country and our foreign invest- 
ments are now estimated to be in excess 
of $10,000,000,000 exclusive of debts due 
our government by foreign nations. In 
financing the war the Government wrote 
new chapters in the history of taxation 
and expenditures. Tax reform is a 
major problem. The adjustment has 
been slow with much inertia to over- 


come, but definite progress has been 
made. 
The ordinary gross income 


of the national government 
WOO: THOME ci ciccckccacasas $ 567,240,852 in 1900 
to 3,884,041,142 in 1924 


Gross ordinary expenditures 


from 520,860,847 in 1900 

to 3,404,295,067 in 1924 

Both reecipts and expenses were much lrager 
during the war period. 

Other Outstanding Developments 

Recently the organization of finance 
or credit companies and investment 
trusts or holding companies have been, 
on a scale that is even yet hardly real 
ized, the one stimulating instalment sales 
and the other stimulating speculative 
stock transactions, said Mr. Law. Mail 
order houses have grown in importance 
until their statistics are accepted as an 
authoritative yard stick for measuring 
commercial conditions. The chain store 
has become a great factor in retail trade 
in groceries, drugs, cigars, confection 
ery, general merchandise, ete. The new 
motion picture industry now represents 
an investment exceeding $1,500,000,000 
with annual receipts for admission ex 
ceeding $700,000,000. All these modern 
activities accompany quantity produc- 
tion, which is one of the striking char 
acteristics of American industry. The 
standardization of manufactured prod- 
ucts and the adoption of simplified prac- 
tices as recently effected by Secretary 
Hoover is another forward step in the 
elimination of waste, tending to equip 
American manufacturers all the better 
for international competition. 

In the world of communication, the 
telephone and the radio, with its audi 
ence of millions, have created a revolu 
tion as remarkable as that brought about 
by the typewriter and arithmometer in 
the field of office organization. This ha: 
been accompanied by an era of ex 
pansion in the production of magazines 
and periodicals with enormous growth 
in national advertising. 

According to the 
Light 


National Electr-e 
Association, in 

1902 andin 1924 
Electric light and power 
companies utilized a 


(Contnued from page 6) 
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New England Mutual Life 
YOUR OFFICE 


For sixteen years the brokers’ office 


BALDWIN 


5th Floor (Entire) 
5 Maiden Lane 


5 Seconds from Broadwiy 

















Satisfied Policyholders 


More than 67% of all insurance written 
by this company since 1867 is still in force 
today. What better evidence could there 
be that policyholders appreciate the “golden 
rule” service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? 


Men desiring to become agents for a good old 
line company will realize the advantage of a con- 
tract with this company of satisfied policyholders. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1867 


OF IOWA 
Home Office: Des Moines 





How Invested Funds 
Have Been Used 


BILLION GAIN IN 14 YEARS 
Robert W. Huntington Tells How Com- 
panies Have Met Credit Needs 
With Invested Funds 


Life insurance funds of all 
States legal reserve companies have 
grown in the last fourteen years from 
$4,167,492,000 to approximately $11,500,- 
(00,000 which amount it is estimated they 
will equal or exceed at the close of this 
year, said Robert W. Huntington, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut General Life, 
in an address before the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents yesterday on 
the response of the life insurance com- 
panies to the nation’s demand for funds. 
This means a gain during the current 
year of over one billion dollars—the 
greatest increase in history. This  bil- 
lion dollars has found its way through 
various classes of investments into every 
section of the country in answer to the 
current call for credit. 

Bonds and stocks comprise at the 
present time 40.2% of the total, having 
fallen from 47% of the total fourteen 
years ago. The mortgages comprise 
40.6% of the total on September 30, 1925, 
as against 31.7% in 1911. These are 
divided into farm and city, and it is per- 
haps worth while to trace in some de- 
tail the growth of these two clasess of 
investment. Farm loans began at $430,- 
885,000, or 11.1% of the whole, compared 
to city loans, $797,473,000, or 20.6% of 
the whole. l'arm loan increased in pro- 
poruon each year up to the year 1923 
When they amounted to $1,662,761,000, 
or 18.9% of the whole. City loans after 
going up to 21.1% of the whole in 1914, 
fell in 1919 to 16.1% of the whole 
1920 began to rise, being 16.3%, 16.8% 
in 1921, 17.3% in 1922, 19.0% in 1923, 
20.9% in 1924, and 22.6% at the 
September, 1925. Loans on city property 
have more than doubled in less than 
five years, jumping from $1,120,696,000 
at the end of 1920 to $2,346,674,000 by 
October Ist, 1925. These loans, which in- 
clude mortgages on homes, apartment 
houses, hotels, office buildings and busi- 
ness properties, reflect recent construc- 
tion programs relieving the housing 
shortage and caring for business bye el 
sion. In the year 1921 and 1922 the farm 
loans were actually bigger than the city 
loans, but since that time the demand 
by the cities for money to complete their 
building projects, which had been held 
up by the war, has been met by the life 
insurance companies, while on the other 
hand the fact that the farmer could 


United 


, and in 


close of 


borrow his money advantageously 
through the Federal Land Bank, or one 
of the Joint Stock Land Banks, has les- 


sened the demand from this quarter and 
lowered the rate of interest which the 
borrowers are willing to pay. However, 




















American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Hetablisheda 1s“8 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Quarter Century Growtl 


(Continued from page 5) 


Everywhere water powers are being 
harnessed and utilized for the benefit of 
industry and of comfort to man. In 
power distribution, lighting, heating, re- 
frigeration and in many domestic pro 
cesses the new inventions and improved 
devices have been marvelous. The 
members of our Association now hold 
more than $550,000,000 of electric light, 
power and other public utility securities. 
The scope of woman’s activities has been 
enlarged from the field of domestic 
duties until she is today found busily 
working by the side of man in almost 
every department of industrial and com 
mercial life. The social and physio 
logical results of this movement are 
far beyond our present realization. 

With all this growth there is every 
assurance that the fundamentals are 
sound and that we may expect a con- 
tinuation of prosperity. For the second 
successive year we are enjoying 
abundant staple crops at remunerative 
prices, liquidating existing debts and 
creating a vast purchasing power. Stocks 
of staple merchandise are as a general 
thing quite low. Building construction 
continues on a grand scale in practically 
all our larger cities. The absorbing 
power of our financial markets has been 
unparalleled and many new issues of 
bonds, debentures, preferred and com- 
mon stocks have been easily and widely 
distributed. 


The Growth of Life Insurance 


American life insurance is quickly re- 
sponsive to changing economic condi- 
tions and is elastic in meeting new needs 
as they occur. The great forward strides 
made in life insurance volume are there- 
fore only keeping pace with other de- 
velopments and do not. represent  in- 
flation, but rather a natural and logical 
growth. 

Approximate 
Amounts 
1900 1925 
New insurance writ- 

ten grew from.... $1,850,000,000 to $15,400,000,000 
Life insurance in 

force grew from 8,562,000,000 to 72,000,000,000 
Total admitted as- 

sets grew from..  1,742,000,000 to 11,500,000,000 
Total income grew 

ORR cnevcnvesasn< 401,000,000 to — 3, 100,000,000 

“We are fortunate in being able, as a 
measure of life insurance progress dur- 
ing 1925, to present at this meeting ap- 
proximations of the volume of new 
insurance for the year and the total 
amount that will be in force at the end 
of the year,” continued Mr. Law. “It 
is only possible to present such depend- 
able figures through the generous co- 
operation of one hundred and sixty-six 
life insurance companies having in force 
94.6% of all insurance outstanding in 
United States Legal Reserve Life Com- 
panies, which have furnished their actual 
figures to October 31st, and close ap- 
proximations for November and Decem- 


ber.” 
. 


A new record will be established by 
the total of fifteen billions four hundred 
millions of new insurance paid for during 
the year. This will be an increase over 
1924 of two billions two hundred millions, 
a gain of 16.7%. Contrast this year’s new 
paid-for business with that of twenty- 
five years ago, one billion eight hundred 
and fifty million dollars. This year’s 
figure is over seven and one-half times 
the amount written in 1900. This means 
that more insurance is acquired by the 
American people in seven weeks now- 
adays than in a whole year, at the be- 
ginning of the quarter-century. Look 
at this year’s record from another angle. 
The new insurance that is being written 
this year will be nearly twice the total 
all American lives in 1900—the cumula- 
tive result of more than 50 years. Other 
life insurance comparisons for the 
twenty-five year period show in equally 
bold relief the economic and_ social 
progress of the nation during this 
period. In this twenty-five year period 
the total number of policyholders has 


(Continued on page 12) 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


Co-operation with its salesmen and service 
to its policyholders have characterized the 


EIGHTY YEARS OF LEARNING HOW 
. that 
MAKE STATE MUTUAL FAMOUS NOW 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 











WILLIAM A. LAW 














The Happiness Thrill 


When a person engages in the work of life underwriting with a 
responsible legal reserve life insurance company he enters the busi- 
ness with a pleasurable thrill and if he leaves it, he leaves with 
many a regretful pang. There are many men who were at one time 
a success in this business who severed their connections because of 
personal enterprises or for other good legitimate reasons as they saw 
it. Some of these gentlemen now think they would like to return to 
the work in which they were previously successful, again to tread 
the trail where they found THE HAPPINESS THRILL. If their 
insurance records are clear with the respective companies they rep- 
resented we would like to hear from such men at this time. 


This Company has openings in: § 


California Oregon 
Illinois Pennsylvania 
Iowa South Dakota 
Michigan Texas 


, 
Minnesota Washington 
Oklahoma Wisconsin 

RUPERT F. FRY, President H. A. WOODWARD, Mer. of Accident and Health Dept. 


JNO. E. REILLY, Secretary and Treasurer L. C. CORTRIGHT, Actuary and Asst. Secretary 


The Old Line Life Insurance Company 
of America . 
Home Office Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Life, Accident and Health Insurance | 


Copyright by Rupert F. Fry, Milwaukee 
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British Analysis of 
Abstainers’ Mortality 


EXPERIENCE 





WHAT SHOWS 





British Actuary C. C. Nicholl Reviews 
Various Efforts to Measure Extent 
of Difference 





It is a notable fact that while there 
exist sundry conditions in regard to 
health, occupation, and __ residence, 
which are found to necessitate the im- 
position of an extra premium or some 
equivalent measure to meet the addi- 
tional risk involved, there is only one 
the effects of which on human longevity 
are sufficiently manifest to warrant to 
any marked extent the converse treat- 
ment, and that is a condition of total 
abstinence from alcohol liquors, says C. 
C. Nicholl, the British actuary, in an in- 
teresting discussion of abstainers’ mor- 
tality in the “Post Magazine” of Lon- 
don. 

There are three British offices whose 
title and constitution proclaim the fact 
that the taking into account of a pro- 
poser’s habits in regard to alcohol is a 
cardinal feature of their policy; and 
there are at least three other well- 
known British offices which make some 
concession to abstainers. These offices 
represent between them over £50,000,000 
of funds, and £120,000,000 of sums as- 
sured. It will thus be manifest that, al- 
though in a minority, they account for 
a significant proportion of the life busi- 
ness of the country. 

There is no office which insures ab- 
stainers only. The United Kingdom 
Provident Institution, the pioneer of- 
fice for this particular business, did in- 
deed adopt this plan for the first seven 
years of its existence. The Board, hav- 
ing justified its original contention, then 
decided to discontinue this unnecessarily 
exclusive policy, and nowadays the In- 
stitution admits abstainers and non-ab- 
stainers in nearly equal proportions. 
From 1866 onwards the office has kept 
records of the ratio of actual to ex- 
pected deaths in the two sections, which 
have justified the granting of a somewhat 
higher bonus to the abstainers; and in 
1904 the statistics of this question were 
expounded in the fullest degree in a 
paper read before the Institute of Actu- 
aries by R. M. Moore, who was then the 
Actuary of the Institution. This paper 
dealt with the comparative mortality of 
the two sections from the founding of 
the office until December 31st, 1901, and 
brought out the fact that while the mor- 
tality of the non-abstainers approximat- 
ed very closely to that of the O™ Table, 
that of the abstainers resulted in an ex- 
pectation of life exceeding that of the 
O" by amounts ranging from about four 
years at age 20 to about one year at 
age 60. An interesting fact brought out 
in the paper was that transfers from 
one section to another had only an in- 
significant effect on the mortality ex- 
perienced; there were, of course, num- 
bers of these every year. 





mark. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Three New Records of. Progress 


A TWENTY-TWO MILLION DOLLAR PRODUC- 
TION of new life insurance during June, 1925, in 
honor of President George Kuhns. 


A NINETY MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION of 
new life insurance during the first half of 1925. 


During June, 1925, the total of life insurance in force 
passed the EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEORGE KUHNS, President 








A curious feature in connection with 
the abstainers’ mortality was the fact 
that, although lower throughout the 
greater part of life, it was heavier than 
that of the general section from ages 
75 to 79. This feature is, moreover, not 
peculiar to the experience of this office 
in particular; a similar tendency is man- 
ifested by the records of the North- 
western Mutual Life. It is believed that 
the explanation of this phonemenon is 
that the main result of the different 
habit of life of the abstainers is to pro- 
long their average existence in the later 
vears of life, with the inevitable result 
of including at the advanced ages men- 
tioned an excessive proportion of in- 
ferior persons who would otherwise 
have died earlier. 

The record of the office as regards 
actual and expected claims for each 
valuation period from the year 1866 on- 
wards, is as follows: 

UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION. 

Percentace or AcTUAL TO EXPECTED 

CLAIMS FOR EACH VALUATION Pertop 


FROM THE YEAR 1866 ONWARD 


Period Temperance General Difference 
1866-1870 1... 74.9 93.7 18.8 
1871-1875 .... 70.7 105.1 34.4 
1876-1880 .... 69.8 99.7 29.9 
1881-1885 .... 70.8 91.6 20.8 
1886-1890 .... 68.9 94.8 25.9 
1891-1895 .... 71.3 99.7 28.4 
1896-1900 .... 73.8 90.5 16.7 
1901-1905 .... 72.0 88.3 16.3 
1906-1910 .... 65.7 83.3 17.6 
19TT-1915 .... 628 83.9 21.1 
1916-1920* .... 74.4 82.6 SZ 
1921-1923 .... 53.5 72.2 18.7 

1924 ns SAM 64.2 10.1 


*Excluding war claims, percentages are 62.1 
in the temperance and 71.8 in the general sec 
tion, with a difference of 9.7. 

Figures of Various Offices 

The experience of the Scottish Tem- 
perance shows a percentage over the 
period 1883-1922 of 54% in the temper- 
ance and 69% in the general section. 
This, it may be noted, is based on the 
“Twenty Offices” Tables, but the rela- 
tion of the percentages to each other 
would not be materially changed by the 


adoption of a different table. 

The Abstainers’ and General show 
for the period 1884-1924 a period of 44 
per cent in the abstainers and a ratio 
of 52.1% in the general section; their 
data in the general section are, how- 
ever, comparatively small. 

Mention may also be made of the in- 
vestigation carried out by F. Svedelius 
for the period 1897-1905, of the experi- 
ence of the “Svenska Lif” which showed 
a mortality practically equal in the two 
sections up to age 43 and a much lighter 
mortality .«among the abstainers after 
that age. 

The figures of the United Kingdom 
Provident Institution present certain re- 
markable features. The claim percent- 
age in the general section has, for ex- 
ample, exceeded that of the temperance 
for every year since 1866, with one 
single exception, the year, 1918; when, 
however, the war claims for that year 
are excluded from both sections, it is 
found that the temperance section still 
has the better of it. This fact is rather 
interesting, in view of the remarks made 
by Mr. King in the discussion which 
took place on Mr. Moore’s paper, re 
ferred to above; he had been investigat 
ing the experience of a small South 
African company which had shown the 
heaviest mortality in the abstainers’ 
class; he admitted that his figures were 
to some extent influenced by the South 
African war, but added that he did not 
see why non-abstainers were less likely 
to be killed in battle than abstainers. A 
possible explanation is that the practice 
of total abstinence may be more gen- 
cral in youth than in middle age. 

Sir Thomas Whittaker, in his com- 
ments on Mr. Moore’s paper, mentioned 
that the improvement in the abstainers’ 
section was greater than the improve- 
ment in the general. There has, how 
ever, been a noticeable change since 
that paper was written, as the figures of 
the general section have, on the whole, 
made more headway than the others, 
and the difference between the two per- 
centages shows a tendency to lessen. 
From a difference of about 25 per cent 
up to the end of the 19th century, we 
are now approximating to a difference 

(Continued on page 8) 


Canadian Officers 
Broaden Activities 


OFFICERS FOR THE NEXT YEAR 





Feature of Officers Association Meeting 
An Address by Alfred Hurrell 


at Luncheon 





One of the features of the recent 
meeting of the Canadian Life Officers 
Association at King Edward Hotel, To- 
ronto, was the luncheon at which Alfred 
Hurrell, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of The Prudential was a speaker. 
The association is greatly extending its 
work and contacts with the public. The 
new officers for the coming year are: 

Honorary President—Charles Ruby, 
Lies Mutual Life Assurance Co., Water- 
oo. 

President—C. S. Macdonald, Confeder- 
ation Life Association, Toronto. 

Ist Vice-President—T. G. McConkey, 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto. 

2nd Vice-President—T. A. Dark, Ex- 
celsior Life Insurance Co., Toronto. 

Honorary Secretary—H. R. Stephen- 
son, Crown Life Insurance Co., Toronto. 

Auditors—G. C. Moore, Imperial Life 
Assurance, Toronto; W. H. Somerville, 
Mutual Life Assurance Co., Waterloo. 

Past President—E. E. Reid, London 
Life Insurance Co., London. 

Executive Committee—C. C. Ferguson, 
Great-West Life Assurance Co., Winni- 
peg; E. J. Maclver, Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. of America, Newark, U. S. A.; 
R. A. Mannigs, Royal Insurance Co., 
Montreal, Que.; H. W. K. Hale, Sun 
Life Assurance Co., Montreal; F. S. 
Kumpf, Dominion Life Assurance Co.; 
J. B. McKechnie, Manufacturers Life In- 
surance Co., Toronto. 

Mr. Hurrell concluded an eloquent ad- 
dress on life insurance as a guarantor of 
the social order with this sentiment: 

“We have but to emphasize and de- 
velop the altruistic tendencies of the 
people to maintain a decent equilibrium 
the while we hold fast to the passion for 
justice that has ever been an outstand- 
ing characteristic of English-speaking 
people. No race in my opinion can be 
heading for destruction if the “live and 
let live’ principle is worked out in sta- 
tute, custom and the daily practice of 
its average member. If these observa- 
tions be correct or partially so, then it 
is obvious that life insurance is in perfect 
harmony with this equalizing force. In 
what it preaches and sells and practices, 
it blends the selfish and the altruistic 
in such a way that both elements regis- 
ter effectively in the betterment and 
stabilizing of this social order of which 
we are proud.” 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL HOME 

Work on the new home office of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life in Hartford is 
progressing rapidly. It will be remem- 
bered that the company purchased the 
entire block bounded by Garden, Myrtle 
and Collins streets. The main building is 
well advanced including the roof and is 
finished several floors up. 

















“Effective gains 
line.” 





careful attention 


Red Grange Says: 


The Ilinois youth whose spectacular runs have made 
football history knows the value of teamwork. 

The life insurance salesman battling for honors out on 
the field of business also needs helpful assistance. 

The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company gives 
to individual agency problems and 
issues policies with 


are only possible behind a= strong 


a dispatch that makes it pay to 














The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Lincoln Life Building 
More Than $375,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 








Pennsylvania 


1865 





Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Sixty Years Old 


Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


Founded 1865 


1925 
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Abstainers’ Meniality 





whole. This experience, it may be noted, 































































































is based on the habits of proposers at | 
(Continued from page 7) the time of application for the policy, | rt 
: c ae and the total abstainers would, there | 
in the neighborhood of 15 per cent. fore, include a certain number of people \ €cor O €rviCe 
(his, of course, is what one would be “who wére not in this class at their ; 
naturally led to expect from the general deaths and vice versa. In his investiga- The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
improvement in hygiene, and the mod- fon — artiage — vide Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
ae -xerc : se are { ence Ol » LO ; . “ ). ] , . ~ . . . . 
eration exercised by those who are not 4fea.d the assured into (1) abstainers, this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
actually total abstainers. (2) beer or wine drinkers, (3) whisky at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving 
Wherein the Difference Lies drinkers — —— pone - yal loyalty to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderful 
: r wine, Is resu showed that the . : 

It is often contended that figures such °F 1s ee Sukie growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
as those quoted above do not prove that jn excess of that of the abstainers, sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
the moderate drinker is a worse risk while that of the third class showed an spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization. 
irom the iife assurance point of view eric ol about 14 per cent. sure con “ 
than the total abstainer. From a busi No responsible person would venture J, : 

ines lla? sas ere to question the superior longevity of the ° 
ess point of view the question Is harary total abstainer as compared with the Massachusetts Mutu Life Insurance Company 
relevant, as the statistics quoted, and the — jeayy drinker, and the life assurance 
more scientific test afforded by the com statistics should be enough to convince SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
parison of actual and estimated “strain” the average man of the superiority of Organized 1851 
in the two sections is enough to justiiy the total abstainer to the moderate 
the offices which specialize in this mat (drinker, on any reasonable definition of vers neem anes et 
ter in the differential treatment accorded that individual, Moreover, it 1s possible 
to the two sections. The question really that further statistical evidence on this 
hinges on the definition of a moderate pomt will, before WOrY, long, be provided e - 
drinker, and in order to substantiate by the Investigation being undertaken of the new business 1S- 
the contention it is clear that he must Dy the Institute of Actuaries. 
be something very different from the A point which is sometimes raised in ra O _ 
average ot the yveneral section of the re ation to statistics such as those men sued by The Northwest 
specialist. offices, or indeed the average tioned, ts whether the lighter mortality . = ° 
of the bulk of life assurance offices, of the abstainers is due to their ab erm Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1924 
whose experience is, on the whole, stinence from alcohol. As far as life as li . f b e } 
practically the same as that of the gen surance is concerned, the question ts was upon app ications Of members previous y 
eral section of the United Kingdom merely one of academic interest, for the , e 
Provident Institution, The general see action of certain offices in according insured In the Company. 
tion of this and other similar” offices special treatment to abstainers cannot 
should really be more homogeneous! Ie affected by any conclusion arrived at 
representative ot the moderate drinke: in regard to it. The matter is, how O P. li h ld. 
than the average of offices generally; on ever, so frequently mentioned when tem nce a oO icy oO e? 
the one hand there are no total abstain perance statistics are discussed that 
ers, and on the other hand there are no these notes would almost appear to be 
representatives of the liquor trade, and incomplete without some allusion to. it. Al P 

it is a matter of common knowledge that Phe question is, in fact, whether the Ways a rospect 
many of these people, unless they be abstinence from alcohol is cause” or 
come total abstamers in self defence, are — effect: that is to say, whether it is not T " h 
compelled by the necessities of their one of the many manifestations of a h Poli Id r C mpan 
occupation to drink more than the  gencral attitude towards life of which «ne cy olders o p y 
average man, and that they show a other consist in the avoidance of var 
much heavier mortality than the aver lous EXCEsses ind the taking of various 
age run of insured persons. Their precautions. It is, of course, one which 
mortality was investigated by the Scot ‘an never be fully decided in the sta- 
tish offices 28 years ago and further istical sense, for the simple reason that 
figures bearing on it are given in the me cannot experiment on human beings 
American Medico-Actuarial Investiga n the mass as one does on guinea pigs. 
tion. It is owing to the impossibility of lf, however, it is hardly possible for a 
applying any satisfactory and generally letached observer to assume that the 
acceptable test of moderate drinking, abstinence irom alcohol is the sole 

that no British office has attempted to cause of the abstainers’ light mortality, 
make any discrimination beyond that in it is more impossible to subscribe to 

voived in the simple test already men what is after all a much more dogmatic 
tioned. Elsewhere, people have been assertion—-to the effect that the lower 
more ambitious. The experience from mortality is simply the result of certain 

1907-1912 of the Mutual Life of New = qualities of character, and not the re 

York was investigated by W. EE. Por sult of abstention from intoxicating 
ter. There was a sub-division into drinks. That these qualities exist and “The 

three groups: total abstainers, temper enter to some unknown degree into the 

ites, and moderates. The experience question appears to be highly probable; : P 

showed a percentage mortality for the = but it may be asked what other of the A] rth Mi t ] Lif a C 
temperates roughly 10 per cent in ex qualities which total abstainers may be 0 western u ua fl e€ nsurance 0. 

cess of that of the abstainers, and a supposed to possess, apart from. their Milwaukee Wisconsin 

mortality of about 20 per cent in excess #bstinence, could possibly be used as a ’ 
of the abstainers in the moderate class erterion for dividing the assured of an 

It may be added that the moderates office into two categories with a view Ww. D. Van Dyke, President 

rormed only about 10 per cent of the to differential treatment. =z —_—— 
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Life Counsel Here 
For Annual Meeting 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS ELECTED 





Important Legal Subjects Discussed at 
Two Day Gathering at 
Bar Association 

The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel was held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday in the rooms 
of the Association of the Bar and was 
attended by over seventy members. 
Since the last annual meeting there have 
been admitted to the Association five 
new members: Frank W. Wozencraft, 
general counsel of the American Life 
Reinsurance; Benjamin L. Holland, at- 
torney of the Phoenix Mutual Life; J. 
H. Cabonies, of counsel, Protective Life 
Insurance; Orville K. Jones, counsel, 
Federal Union Life; and George H. 
Smith, attorney, Metropolitan Life. 

James C. Jones, general counsel for 
the American National Assurance of St. 
Louis, was elected president of the As- 
sociation. Senator William J. Tully, gen- 
eral solicitor for the Metropolitan Life, 
who for many years has served as sec- 
retary and: treasurer of the Association, 
asked to be relieved and he was elected 
vice-president. He was one of the 
founders of the organization. H. C. 
Bates of the legal department of the 
Metropolitan Life was elected to fill the 
place and Miss Hilda F. Deyoe was made 
assistant secretary. 

Committees were appointed by Presi- 
dent Frederick L. Allen to prepare suit- 
able resolutions on the death during the 
past year of five members: Hon. Job 
Ki. Hedges; Charles E. Gross, general 
a a of the Phoenix Mutual; Colonel 

A. Atkinson, vice gf aig and gen- 
ae counsel, Federal | fe; Hon. Richard 
\V. Lindabury, general ” counsel, The 
Prudential; and R. T. McKisick, gen- 
eral counsel, California State Life. 

After reading the treasurer’s report, 
Senator William J. Tully as secretary 
and treasurer announced that due to a 
change in the assistant secretary of the 
Association, Miss Hilda Deyoe being the 
present assistant secretary, there had 
been a slight delay in the publishing of 
the directory but it was now ready for 
distribution. 

The speakers at the first session of 
the meeting on Tuesday were James FE. 
Nugent, of counsel National Fidelity 
Life, whose subject was: “Some Obliga- 
tions and Rights Incident to Assign- 
ment of a Contract of Life Insurance 
Whefe the Assignment Is Absolute in 
Form But the Company Has Reason to 
Believe that the Assignment is Given as 
Collateral Security for a Loan”; and 
Guy W. Cox, vice president and general 
counsel John Hancock Mutual, who 
spoke on “Inter-state Comity and Re- 
ciprocal Laws,” making a plea for secur- 
ing uniform reciprocal restrictions and 
interstate comity and saying that condi- 
lions at present are an “eye for an eye; 
a tooth for a tooth” basis among states. 

The speakers at the Wednesday ses- 
sion were E. M. Grossman, general coun- 
sel Central State Life, “Taxation of Re- 
serves”; Andrew J. Davis, vice president 
and general solicitor Provident Mutual, 
“Liability of a Life Insurance Company 
When the Insured is Executed for a 
Crime”; and Philip J. Ross, general 
counsel Manhattan Life, “Writs of At- 
tachment Directed Against Life Insur- 
ance Policies.” 

Senator Tully said that outside the 
Association there was an erroneous be- 
lief prevalent-that membership in the 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
Was a company membership. He asked 
that wherever possible the members 


A. P. Woodward 


(Continued from page 3) 

extend insurance coverage. He was one 
of the first to study the possibilities of 
Non-Cancellable accident insurance and 
in 1912 obtained the statistics on the 
subject of the British Friendly Society 
of England. The Connecticut General 
started issuing this contact at the time 
of the company’s Fiftieth anniversary. 
He has also been prominent in the de- 
velopment and liberalization of disability 
insurance. 

The present members of Goulden, Cook 
& Gudeon are Charles J. Goulden, P. 
Walter Cook and Walter T. Gudeon. 





COLE AGENCY AND MIZNER 


Writes $500,000 on Life of Real Estate 
Promoter; Arranges for Emergency 
Hospital 
The Mizner Development. Corporation 
at Boca Raton, Fla., is building a new 
resort city. The B. D. Cole insurance 
agency, West Palm Beach, has helped in- 
stall an emergency hospital, perfectly 
equipped to take care of any injuries 
that might arise during the building of 
the hundred-room Cloister Hotel and 
the six hundred-room Ritz-Carlton on 

the ocean front. 

In the development of Florida, the in- 
surance companies of the world are play- 
ing a vital part. At Boca Raton, there 
is an actual evidence of many uses of 
insurance and services that come with 
insurance coverage. Addison Mizner, 
architect and developer of Boca Raton, 
is the holder of a policy for $500,000 
which insures his genius to carry out the 
magnificent plans he has laid for the 
new city. The latter policy likewise was 
issued by the B. D. Cole Co. of West 
Palm Beach. 

MADE PUBLICITY “MANAGER 
Joseph P. Licklider Placed in Charge 
of Sales Promotion for Missouri 
State Life 
Joseph R. Licklider has been appointed 
director of publicity and sales research 
for the Missouri State Life, of St. 
Louis. For the past seven years Mr. 
Licklider has been connected with the 
D'Arcy Advertising Co. During four 
ind a half years of that time he was 
a member of the Copy Writing staff of 
that organization. In 1910 he was named 
assistant to the General Immigration 
Agent of the Missouri-Pacific System 
and in 1911 was promoted to Assistant 
Advertising Manager. He resigned the 
latter position in 1916 to become adver- 
tising manager for the Campbell Glass 
& Paint Company, now a subsidiary of 
the Glidden Paint and Varnish Com- 

pany. 

Mr. Licklider is a member of the ex- 
ccutive committee and for two years 
was vice-president of the Advertising 
Club of St. Louis. At the last annual 
election of that organization he was 
forced to decline the presidency be- 
cause of the pressure of business. 











stress the fact the membership is strict- 
ly a personal, individual membership, 
in order to become a member of the 
Association, the attorney must be the 
home office counsel of an insurance com- 
pany either giving all of his time thereto 
or working on an annual retainer. 

The luncheon of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel was held on 
Wednesday of this week at the Harvard 
Club. Tuesday evening, the annual 
banquet was held at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Special Fifth Avenue buses were chart- 
ered to take the members, their wives 
and guests to the Century Theater where 
they attended “Princess Flavia.” 


LEAVE HER A CHRISTMAS FUND 


A $2000 Policy will Guarantee $100 
(age 29) Payable (annually) on 
Christmas as long as she lives after you. 


—Organized Service— 


The Keane-Patterson Agency 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Pennsylvania Building, 225 West 34th Street, New York City 
DONALD C. KEANE, General Agent LLOYD PATTERSON, Associate 
Telephone, Chickering 2384-7 























NEW POLICY 
Disanility Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Leans at ond ef 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 




















Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





Why They Buy 
Group Insurance 


The philanthropic appeal interests 
and the business appeal sells. All their 
kind instincts make business men want 
Group insurance. Experience proves 
that they cannot afford to be without it. 


So in promoting Group insurance you 
are giving your clients an opportunity 
to make a profitable investment. Com- 
missions aside, it pays to perform such 
services for your clients. 


Our selling outfit and expert closing 
assistance at your call. Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hart 
ford, Conn. 











GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Tel. RECtor 5112 








JOHN C.MCNAMARA 


ORGANIZATION 





_MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. =z. 





HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


25 Church St., New York 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GET TERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














Although Estate and 

Estate Inheritance taxes may 
Taxes Hit be materially reduced, 
Everyone they cannot be elimin- 
ated, unless one dis- 


tributes his entire estate two years be- 


fore death, points cut the Ganse Estate 

Protection Service. Therefore, every 
: « s 

. Did you ever stop to 

Using consider that some of 

Lapsed the greatest insurance 

Cases writers, particularly 


among the General Agents, would wel- 
come the opportunity to learn of lapsed 


cases, points out the John Hancock 
Mutual Life. Why? It provides a 
wonderful opportunity—the work has 
already been half done. The opportu- 


nity is equally good to you. : 

Some lapses might be prevented if 
prompt attention were given to the little 
green slip sent from the Home Office. 
An opportunity is therein provided for 


some real conservation work, using all 
leads we may have, or can get, to secure 
and place on the records the correct 
addresses, 

It is an established fact that some of 
our policyholders do not realize that 
they can pay back loans in small 
amounts. The interest on loans may in 
some individual cases discourage the 
policyholder and in the end cause the 
lapse of the insurance. This certainly 
can be avoided to a great extent if 
proper explanation is made in regard 


to the possibility of making small pay- 
ments from time to time, and then the 
policyholder will be guided onto the 
road to satisfaction. 

The value of personal contact with the 


insured cannot be over-estimated. Never 
before was this brought out more 
forcibly than during the Policyholders’ 
Service Period. The interesting cases 
that came to light from a service point 
of view during that time would fill a 
book. 


Also, let us be careful not to prejudge 
any man’s financial condition. Your 
own practical experiences show many in- 
stances where the premium has been 
collected and where for some reason or 
other you had been convinced before- 
hand that no money was available. 

Any Agent who devotes his time and 
effort only to putting business on the 
books with no thought to it thereafter, 
is only giving one-half of the service ex- 
pected. 


Do we members of the Weekly Prem- 


ium Agency organization give our best 
thought, counsel, advice and assistance 
to the policyholders in this feature of 
conservation? May be not. But. the 
past is gone—the future is before us. 
Let us one and all give all that is pos- 
sible in service for this new year and 
thereby help to keep the "prevent- 
able lapses at a figure that will stand 


out in the insurance world as a mark -for 
all to aim at. 

A new slant on meeting 
that he calls ‘ ‘building on 
one another’s work,” was 
given recently by Joseph 
I’, Grant, general agent at 


A New Slant 
On Meeting 
Competition 


Seattle for the Penn Mutual. said: 

Now, one big point that I want to 
make that will help you to sell a lot more 
insurance, if you will take my word for 
it and do it, is in connection with ap- 
proach and building on one another’s 
work. Say that today I go in to see a 
man. To-morrow you go in. The man 
says, “Mr Grant of the Penn Mutual 
was in to see me yesterday.” Undoubt- 
edly, [ did something in my interview 
to convert him to life insurance. If you 
assume this and take this attitude, “Dfd 
you buy from Mr. Grant?” If his an- 
swer is “No ’, then “I’m sorry. Many 
a man realizes the need of insurance, 
but puts off buying. Mr. Grant has a 
good company, and if you had bought 
from him yesterday you would already 
be under protection. Possibly he didn’t 
show you the thing that you were in- 
terested in. If you bought insurance, 
would you buy it in order that you might 


He 


have more credit in running your busi- 
ness, or would you buy it for family 
needs?” From then go on with your 


sales talk and you 
I said yesterday. 


are building on what 
But if you immediate- 


ly come back with, “Well, yes, I sup- 
pose so. The Penn Mutual may be all 
right, but then my company is so much 
better, and we write a policy that is so 
far ahead of the Penn Mutual policy, 
we give second year loan values and 


they only give the 
ety’; you 


all of the 


third year loan values, 
are immediately tearing down 
work that I did the day before 


and not using it for a foundation. And 
you also are creating in his mind the 
tact that if he ever does buy life in- 
surance he will take a week off and 
listen to everything that all the life in- 
surance companies have to say, because 
if your policy ‘ts so much better than 
the Penn Mutual’s, undoubtedly some- 


body else’s policy is so much better thar 
yours. 

You create your own competition, and 
the minute you start telling a man that 
your company is the only company on 
earth, he is immediately going to think 
of the companies that he knows best, 
and he’s not going to believe you any- 
way, so why tell him? Whereas, if you 
talk service, need, and try to fit a pro- 
gram that will fill his needs, you’re go- 
ing to have absolutely no trouble, and 
his closest friend can’t take the business 
away from you. 

ere 


MANAGER AT DES MOINES 

,erton B. Hadley has been appointed 
manager at Des Moines, Towa, for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life. Mr. Hadley is a 
resident of Des Moines where he has 
been in the life insurance business for 
the ne two years. He was formerly a 
Y.- DA; A. Secretary. He will assume 
his new duties with the Fidelity Mutual 
on December first. 


_ Sek ELVINS CHAIRMAN 
The Insurance 
ence announces 


Advertising Confer- 
the appointment of 
Clifford Elvins, Imperial Life Assur- 
ance Company as chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee for the June, 1926, con- 
vention at Philadelphia. 








NEAR JOHNSTON, Seer tary 


es J e 
The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 
rw Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment ’ SOLD 
High Value THROUGH 
ORDINARY ITS OWN 
POLICIES Attractive and Novel Features AGENCY 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 
Which, with especially favorable Indust: tal Contracts, 
: give — unsurpassed money-making spportunities. 
EC, E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 
st EC SMITH. Viee-Prosident oHae F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-President 


8S. R. DROWN, Asst. See'y and Asst. Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








ACACIA 


A Mutual, Old Line Life Insurance Company, limited by it 
Charter to Master Masons and issuing all standard forms of lif 
insurance policies at net cost. 
PN iN Bie: as a te oe 
Lowest Rates : : 
Insurance in force December 31, 1918 
Insurance in force December 31, 1924 


AN INCREASE OF OVER 600% IN SIX YEARS 


- (over) $15,000,000 
Liberal Dividends 


This remarkable record is without parallel in Insurance History. 
Prospective agents need no further proof of the fact that 


ACACIA Agents are writing business and making money. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


William Montgomery, President, Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 


Ss 
e€ 


$24,044,612 
174,625,300 











INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable — semi-annually or quarterly, 


INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.56 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1924 





DRE cvccessccdndseceateddcconbanetucsectssceuccensGes assets tovdstucassaceauceeeiesees $ 41,521,283.1, 
DUNO. norsosscccnecccessceseesceucesebccenenecesseceassessebunsesccsesucsensces sesee 36,164,159.74 
NEETU PINE 55050062 onacnasaesaccanepsneunsedvessesmeecsasaaeetebaueuseoesaes 5,357,123.43 
acon SE cca cocssncsenesvawase torsos cespsucseusnacbwobibed aeeasusteunsese +++ 273,540,675.00 

een” Gb Pe MOND os sch o06 bicasdesededeusase cesses qeecnesns< 3,036,319.80 


Pore eer rere ry 


Total Payments to Policyholders Since Organization............$35,784,215.15 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 





——_ 














Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the 


New England Mutual. 


This is the oldest Charter now existing. 


The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 


growth of Life Insurance. 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a 
record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessf", business. it has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a protession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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Pivotal Evolutions 
' Of Medicine Outlined 


PROGRESS DURING CENTURIES 





Why Hippocrates, Galen and Others 
Stand Out With Their Discoveries 
Which Lengthened Life’s Span 


By Dr. H. Allen, 


Medical Director, John Hancock 


Today we smile at the view of disease 
in the writings of Hippocrates, the 
father of medicine. Man was the little 
world, an epitome of the great world 
or universe. There were four elements 
in the great world: fire, air, earth and 
water. There were likewise four elements 
in the little world or man: blood, mucus, 
yellow bile and black bile, of which blood 
represented heat, mucus cold, yellow bile 
dryness and black bile moisture. Health 
consisted in a harmony or due admixture 
of these humors; disease was an im- 
perfect admixture. The death rate at 
this time was such that the average 
duration of life was under twenty years. 
This idea of disease dominated the pro- 
fession for more than 2,000 years. 

The people believed that the super- 
natural strongly influenced the onset 
of disease, and likewise the healing of 
disease. To the god of healing were reared 
superb structures, at once templea and 
sanatoria, filled with the products of 
Greek art. 

Galen of the Second Century 

Observation was the principal means 
of investigation. Centuries later, in the 
second century A. D., Galen, one of the 
greatest figures in the history of medi- 
cine, added experiment to observation— 
a good foundation; but fhe average 
duration of life remained about where 
it was centuries before. 

Then came the great revulsive wave 

of the Middle Ages which swept back 
the tide of civilization; and for many 
centuries medicine made no progress. 
From disease, epidemic and pandemic, 
the people perished by millions. The 
average duration of life was probably 
Jess than 1,500 years before. The Ren- 
aissance restored the methods of Hip- 
pocrates and Galen; and to these was 
added chemistry, rude and unscientific. 
Observation, experiment, chemistry—the 
foundations for scientific medicine are 
being well laid. However, epidemics were 
still uncontrolled and the average age 
of man was still not above’ twenty 
years. 
_ How little progress had been made 
in curative medicine is seen in the he- 
roic treatment of a patient with pneu- 
monia in the middle of the seventeenth 
century by one of the leading prac- 
tioners of that time. He wrote: “I drew 
blood twice or thrice day after day. 
Frequent clysters, apozems, juleps, 
spirits of ammoniac and powder of fish 
shells were administered by turns. When 
bleeding was no longer safe, very large 
blisters were applied to the arms and 
thigs which did run highly, and after- 
ward for almost a month daily dis 
— great plenty of a most sharp 
ichor.” 





Post Mortem Examinations 
_ To observation, experiment and chem- 
istry was now added post mortem ex- 
amination—a great step in advance. The 
autopsy was impossible at the time of 
Hippocrates and later owing to the 
Greek religion. 

A remarkable stimulus was given to 
internal medicine by the discovery of 
auscultation by Laennec. A new era in 
medicine began with the publication of 
his book in 1819; and Richard Bright 
wrote a new page in the history of 
medicine by his “Studies on the Relation 
of Disease of the Kidneys to Dropsy 
and to Albunmionus Urine.” 

To osbervation, experiment, chemistry, 
post mortem examination, auscultation 
and urinalysis is now aded the micro- 
scope in clinical medicine. The world’s 
tomorrow which is to bring health to the 
nations cannot now be long delayed. AlI- 
ready the “rosy-fingered dawn” can be 


seen by the watchers on the mountain 
tops. 

Owing to the accidental discovery of 
vaccination about 1800 and to improved 
living conditions, the average duration 
of life had increased and was now about 
thirty years. 

From time to time the great thinkers 
of the profession had spoken of a liv- 
ing poison, a contagium vivum which 
caused the symptoms of certain diseases. 
The brilliant work of Pasteur in the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century placed 
the bacterial origin of certain diseases 
on a firm scientific basis. Koch discov- 
ered in rapid succession the causes of the 
most destructive of the epidemic diseases 
including tuberculosis. Laveran discov- 
ered the malarial parasite. The living 
contagion had at last been found. In 
this instance, as in many others, the 
world waited long for its great discov- 
erers. Scientific medicine and especial- 
iy preventive medicine is to displace un- 
scientific medicine with all its super- 
stition and reror. The average dura- 
tion of life, owing to improvement in 
public health, had reached forty years 
before the cause of epidemic disease was 
discovered. 

The discovery of the causes and of 
the method of transmission of infections 
and the practical demonstration of the 
fact that health—individual health and 
community health—is largely a purchas- 
able commodity form one of the great 
chapters of history. 

To-day we realize that no man liveth 
to himself alone, that individual _ ill 
health is an economic loss to the com- 
munity, largely preventable, and also a 
danger to the community; for, if disease 
be permitted to enter the humble homes 
of the poor it will straightway stalk 
past the portals of the rich. The agen- 
cies at work and the methods used to 
improve the public health are familiar 
to you all. Preventive medicine has 
eclipsed curative medicine, but curative 
medicine, which includes surgery, has 
become in fact curative. 

In the fast four decades the average 
age of man has increased nearly twen- 
ty years and is now fifty-eight years. 
The average duration of life has, there- 


fore, increased as much in the last fifty 


years as in the preceding twenty-five 
centuries. 


Three Women of Phoenix Mutual 


Family Recently Passed Away WANTS G OOD MEN 


Recently there passed away _ three 
women, wives of men prominent in the 
Phoenix Mutual organization, who hac 
become endeared to many in the Phoe- 
nix Mutual family, because of their 
sympathetic interest and active partici- 
pation in the affairs of the company. 
These three women who have left an 
impression on the business are Mrs. 
Silas H. Cornwell, Mrs. M. Clark Ter- 
rill, and Mrs. Ira B. Mapes. 

Mrs. Cornwell was the wife of senior 
Vice-President Cornwell. She was not- 
able for her work in the service of others 
especially through her music. She was 
for years the organist at the Church of 
the Redeemer in Hartford. 

Mrs. Terrill was the wife of Assistant 
Secretary Terrill and had always taken 
a great interest in Phoenix Mutual so- 
cial affairs. Mrs. Mapes was affection- 
ately known as “Mother” in the early 
days when the only field organization 
was the General Agents Association and 
she became the “Mother” of it. 





WILL VISIT CALIFORNIA 


Frank L. Jones, president of the Na 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
manager for the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society at Indianapolis, will go to 
California in February or March, to visit 
the local associations of the state. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, lowa 














THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 


HOME OFFICE 


10& 107 Fifth Avenue New York City 

















































WILL PAY THEM WEL 





George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 
presents opportunity for liberal 
re) contracts covering definite territory 
Oey with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of  sub- 

agents. 
The States of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 
Address: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR 


Vice-President and Secretary 
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HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 


GREATEST 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


ILLINOIS 


The 65th Annual Report shows: 


Premiums received dur- 
ing the year 1924..... $8,003,453 
Payments to Policyhold- 
ers and their Benefi- 
ciaries in Death 
Claims, Endowments, 
Dividends, etc........ 6,321,524 


Increase in Assets...... 2,801,996 


Actual Mortality 62.4% 
of the amount ex- 
pected. 
Insurance in Force..... 260,530,414 


Admitted Assets........ 51,457,218 


COM PANY 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 


AND 





























Available on Request 





Life Insurance 
as a Vocation 


is the title of an interesting booklet setting forth the 
advantages of selling life insurance and the oppor- 
tunities offered by the 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Hartford 


Connecticut 





_1846—1925 
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Quarter Century Growth 


(Continued from page 6) 


grown from ten million to fifty-four mil 
lion, nearly five and a half times; the 
total insurance in force has increased 
nearly eight and one-half times, from 
eight billion five hundred and sixty-two 
million to seventy-two billion, an amount 
greater than the insurance 
all the rest of the world. 

Krom the viewpoint of the individual, 
the advancement has been equally en 
couraginyg. In the same period = of 
twenty-five years the insurance per capita 
to the entire population has grown from 
$111 to $030. While the average insur 
ance carried by ten million policyholders 
twenty-five years ago. was $856, th 
average carried by fifty-four million 
policyholders today is $1,333. These 
figures reflect how our economic pro 
gress has permeated through all ranks 
of life and indicate a recognition of the 
present higher standards of living by 
those who are purchasing life insurance. 
This tendency towards increased family 
protection among all classes of insurers 
is likewise reflected in the 
the new policies written 
years ago and today. Then the new 
ordinary policy averaged $1,930, today 
it averages $2,850; then the average in 
dustrial policy was $144, now it is $244. 
The gains in new business for the cur 
rent year, in all classes of life insurance, 
are equally remarkable. The amounts 
are as follows: Ordinary, ten billion 
seven hundred million dollars, a gain of 
15.0% over 1924; Industrial, three billion 
five hundred sixty million, a gain of 
17.0% over 1924; Group, one billion one 
hundred forty million, a gain of 34.1¢ 
over 1924. 

But, it is in payments to policyholders 
and their beneficiaries that life insurance 
has made its greatest record during the 
quarter-century. In 1900 the total money 
paid out was one hundred and sixty-nine 
million dollars. This year the total will 
closely approach one and one-half. bil 
lion dollars, nearly ten times the pay 
ments of 1900. 

The growth has not been in 
alone ; it has been accompanied by broad 
ening of the beneficial provisions, by 
greater liberality of contracts and by 
new phases of service. Wasteful com 
petition has given way to wise co oper 
ation and today there exists among 
these vigorously competing life insurance 
companies the most cordial and rational 
interchange of experience, information 
and methods, just as there should be 
among good neighbors. The policy 
holder in America receives more for his 
premium payments today than ever be 
fore. In their insurance contracts, as 
in everything else, the American people 
desire not cheaper, but better service. 
The new competition is constructive 
rather than destructive; it seeks to pro 
vide more excellent service at the least 
possible cost rather than to criticise 
competitors. The new provisions, such 
as disability benefits, double indemnity, 
legacy trusts, waiver of premiums and 
free health examinations, increased 
limits in amount and in insurable age 
group insurance and salary savings plz ins 

all broaden the service offered by life 
insurance companies to the public. Life 
insurance is as much the handmaid of 
commerce and industry as are banking 
and transportation. 

While all this growth and progress in 
material things has been marvelous, we 
are as a people today more interested 
than ever before in education, in philan 
thropy, in the health of the average man, 
in comfortable and sanitary homes for 
all, in the finer opportunities for all 
American citizens. Though doctrines 
and theories may not be discussed as 
widely or intensely as in former genera 
tions, lam convinced that we have never 
before as a people made greater efforts 
generally for fair play, decency, kindli- 

and helpfulness than in this gener 
nm. The shock of war and the results 


carried by 


average ol 
twenty-five 


are still felt everywhere. We 
restless and often too hasty to 
h. The war has, of course, 


ew alignment with 
, 


ang Gs 


novel 
sponsibilities. It has 








What Are You Looking For? 


Are you waiting for a General Agency opening—a 
+emunerative connection with some reliable, old, legal- 
reserve life insurance company—to come along and 
grasp you by the hand? 


An Eastern Mutual Life Insurance Company—not the 
best, but one of the best—needs an Agency Manager 
for its Omaha, Nebraska, office. It is a genuine oppor- 
tunity for the man qualified to fill the vacancy. 


Address, confidentially, “HUDSON,” care of this paper. 





volume 








made thousands of millionaires at the composite common sense of the Ameri 
same time that it has carried the scale can people will see them safely and 
of living to the highest point in the his creditably through today’s problems as in 
tory of the world. Our national wealth — the past. 


has increased tremendously and with it The Function of Life Insurance 


our responsibilities and) our dangers. The function of life insurance is to 
Men are apt to incur obligations in time — help the average family, the average 
of prosperity only to liquidate them firm or corporation to meet its financial 
painfully and laboriously in times of de peak load. — everything into con- 


pression. The individual borrowings of 
our people today are phenomenal. — It 
might even be said that the United 
States is now a monthly instalment 
nation. Man’s material comforts and 
habits change with the advance of cifi 
lization. His food now comes not from ceptional obligations to set an example 
the chase, but in sealed packages de of obedience to law and fair play in all 
livered by motor truck. His water not their dealings. 

from the nearby spring, but from the “American business expansion of the 
spigot and the kelvinator. His clothing — past quarter-century is amazing, and 
not from skins of wild beasts, but from — jecomes more so as we project the pic- 
the factory and store. So we must ex ture backward to the beginning of this 
pect the average man to do many things — as yet comparatively young nation,” con- 
his father would have avoided. Yet man’s — cluded Mr. Law. “With our modern 
fundamental traits endure and human 
nature’s basis principles are eternal. The 


sideration we face the future with all its 
responsibilities buoyant and confident of 
our ability to underwrite the prospective 
expansion of agriculture, industry and 
commerce. Corporations of such size 
and prominence as ours are under ex 


financial, commercial and manufacturing 
(Continued on page 13) 

















Fieldmen Profit 
by This 


r 1924 The Guardian’s Prospect Bureau yielded an 
average profit to fieldmen of 600% in commissions 
over their investment. In some sections it ran as high 
as 3000%. 


It is easy to see how the Prospect Bureau can be the 
basis of success. It shortens the selling process. It fur- 
nishes “live” leads in adequate number. It eliminates 
much “cold” canvass. 


The Prospect Bureau is one reason why a good many 
of the better producers are casting their lot with us. 
One new comer, a general agent, brought with him an 
agency organization of nearly three hundred men. 


Let us tell you the whole story of what The Guardian is 
doing to better the fieldman’s success. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice President 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 














Big Improvement in 
Legislative Acts 
NUMBER AND QUALITY BETTER 


Thomas I. Parkinson Reviews Leglisla- 
tion of Twenty Years; Need Better 
Draftsmanship 





The great quantity and bad quality of 
American’ statute 
ject) of 


law has been the sub- 
criticism, but, said Thomas I. 
Parkinson, vice-president of The Equit 
able Life Assurance Society, in an ad- 
dress before the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, current criticism adds 
little to Alexander Hamilton’s warning 
that: “The facility and excess of law 
making seem to be the diseases to which 
our governments are most liable.’ Mr. 
Parkinson cited a number of humorous 
absurdities in Federal and state laws il 
lustrating slipshod drafting and phrase- 
ology. 

An enormous number of bills have 
been introduced in the past twenty years, 
little short of one million separate bills 
being recorded by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. Congress 
was os with 291,848 bills. In pro- 
posed state laws New York and Massa- 
chusetts led the rest with 62,611 and 
48,282 bills introduced. Wisconsin and 
Kansas, long considered the hotbeds of 
legislative experiment, show the com- 
paratively modest totals of 14,880 and 
17,527. The figures show a marked de- 
crease in the number of bills introduced 
in the past five years compared with the 
period from 1906 to 1911. This is espe- 
cially true in Congress where the num- 
ber of bills in the past five years is about 
one-third of the period 1906-1911. 


What Became of Bills 


The process of legislative selection re 
sulted in the enactment of 233,563 sep- 
arate statutes or about one-fourth of the 
totals bills introduced. The slaughter 
of undesirables was. greatest in Con- 
vress where only 13,463 enactments re- 
sulted from 291,848 bills. In the states, 
North Carolina, with 15,113 enactments 
out of 25,788 bills, New York, with 14, 
230 enactments out of 62,611 bills and 
Massachusetts, with 12,200 out of 48,282 
bills, make the principal contributions 
to our. statute book. Wisconsin and 
Kansas, with the modest totals of 6,- 
256 and 3,585 enactments, seem conserv- 
ative by comparison. 

Moreover, the total number of laws 
enacted by all the legislatures seems to 
be decreasing. Taking the “on” and 
“off” legislative years together, the 
figures for 1924 and 1925 combined show 
a total of 22,000; whereas for 1920 and 
1921 combined the figures show a total 
of 28,000 enactments. When we sub 
tract from these figures the temporary, 
private, local and purely administrative 
enactments we find still less cause for 
alarm in the quantity of leaialative pro- 
duction. An analysis of legislative en 
actments in a few typical states shows 
that the permanent laws passed during 
the years 1915 to 1924 affecting the gen 
eral public averaged per annum as fol- 
lows: Louisiana, 140; Indiana, 140; 
North Carolina, 160; New York, 300; 
Wisconsin, 340; California, 370. These 
figures indicate that there is nothing ap 
palling in the mere number of new 
statutes, said Mr. Parkinson. ; 

While the number of bills dealing 
with life insurance has increased from 
1,300 in 1909 to 2,300 in 1925 and ran as 
high as 3,300 in 1923, the number of life 
insurance laws enacted has been com 
paratively constant, ranging from 104 to 
159 in the principal legislative years. 
Expressed in percentages we find that 
the number of life insurance laws en 
acted declined from 9.69% of life in 
surance bills introduced in 1909 to 4.44% 
of such - bills introduced -in 1925. In 
the same period the percentage of bills 
introduced dealing with all subjects 
which became statutes has increased 
from 20.97% to 33.17%. 

“To me these figures indicate both a 
reduction in the number of irresponsible 
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insurance proposals and a growing ten- 
dency on the part of Legislatures to 
look to responsible insurance officials 
for guidance in the development of our 
insurance laws,” said Mr. Parkinson. 

“They also suggest both a partial re- 
alization and an opportunity from the 
point of view of life insurance com- 
panies. We have improved and we may 
still further improve the legislative prod- 
uct with which we are most concerned 
by not merely opposing undesirable leg- 
islation but by contributing in detail to 
the development of desirable legislation.” 

Even a cursory reading of life in- 
surance policies, especially the disability 
clauses, will furnish added illustration 
that the difficulties inherent in the 
formulation of precise and effective legal 
documents are not confined to the realm 
of the legislator. How many of our con- 
tracts still contain a warranty by the 
applicant that he has no “daily average” 
use of alcoholic liquor notwithstanding 
the fact that without having a “daily 
average” he may be periodically an en- 
thusiastic partaker. How many. still 
contain a warranty that the applicant 
has not within a specified time “changed 
his domicile” for the good of his health, 
notwithstanding the fact that without 
“change of domicile” the applicant 
might have travelled or even lived abroad 
on the advice of his physician for the 
purpose of regaining shattered health? 
The incontestable clause was original- 
ly framed not by legislators but by law- 
vers. It was a good example of con 
cise and simple phraseology. The policy, 
it said, should be incontestable after two 
vears from its date of issue. The fact 
that the phrase “date of issue” had no 
definite meaning did not occur to the 
draftsman. For twenty-five years this 
clause was generally used before an as- 
tute representative of a claimant raised 
the contention that a policy became in- 
contestable after two years from its date 
of issue even though the insured died 
before the end of that period. Life im- 
surance lawyers are confident that the 
incontestable clause as originally phrased 
meant that the policy should become in- 
contestable only in case the insured lived 
through the period of two years; but 
the Supreme Court of Hlinois, and later 
the United States Supreme Court, held 
that the policy was incontestable after 
two years irrespective of the earlier 
death of the insured and that if the in 
surance company meant to’ make the 
incontestability of their policies depend 
upon the insured’s living for the full 
period of two years it should have said 
so in the contract. Following the sug 
gestions of these courts recent amend- 
ments in several states have specifically 
provided that life policies shall be in- 
contestable only if the insured lives 
through the period of contestability. 
Experience has taught us that not brev- 
itv alone, but brevity coupled with pre 
cision, though difficult to attain, is de 
sirable in private as well as public legal 
documents. 


Value in Cooperation 


“With particular reference to life in 
surance legislation it is our duty, and 
I believe it is also our opportunity,” 
concluded Mr. Parkinson, “to cooperate 
with legislators and administrative of- 
ficers in bringing about greater accuracy 
and uniformity in the prohibitions and 
requirements of statute law. Fortunate- 
ly, we have attained a substantial de- 
gree of uniformity in the policies which 
underlie life insurance legislation, thanks 
to the influence of. that great lawyer and 
legislator, Judge: Hughes. The legisla- 
tion which he drafted for New York in 
1906 still constitutes the principal con- 
tribution to the insurance laws of this 
country, but the carelessness of other 
draftsmen or their individual preferences 
in the use of language and the constant 
addition of amendements have combined 
to bring about lack of uniformity in de- 
tail and unnecessary variety of phrase- 
ology. 

“The proper administration of the 
great trust which our policyholders 
have committed to our keeping requires 
that we should continue fearlessly to op- 
pose undesirable legislative proposals, 
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Invested Funds 
(Continued from page 5) 
the total of $1,871,056,000 now invested 
in farm mortgages is more than double 
the amount of such securities held six 
years ago by these life insurance com- 
panies and represents a very substantial 
€ontinuing contribution toward the sup- 
port of America’s largest industry— 
agriculture. 
Investment Tendencies this Year 
A study of the investments made dur- 
ing the first nine months of this year 
serves to emphasize the recent tenden- 
cies which have been noted heretofore. 


and with equal solicitude should increase 
our efforts to bring about uniformity 
and accuracy in the detail of insurance 
legislation. For we must admit that leg- 
islation is sometimes desirable; the life 
insurance business has thrived under it.” 


INCREASE IN INVESTMENTS DURING 1924 


on! 


The total admitted assets of the con- 
tributing companies have risen to $10, 
381,108,000. Of this amount $4,217,730,000, 
or 40.6%, as compared with 39.6% on 
January Ist, is in mortgage loans. The 
farm loans amount to 18.0% of the whole, 
compared to 18.7% on the first of the 
year, while the city loans amount to 22.6% 
of the whole investments, as compared 
with 20.9% on the first of the year. 

The policy loans and premium notes 
are 1/10 of 1% less than they were on 
the first of the year, being 12.2% of the 
whole on September 30th. 

The fall in amount of 


government 
bonds held has 


continued, the actual 
amount of the United States Govern- 
ment bonds being on September 30th 
$652,313,000, or 6.3% of the total as 
against $688,195,000, or 7.1% of the 
whole on the first of the year. The 
state, county and municipal bonds have 
also fallen off in actual amount as well 
as in percentage and now stand at $335,- 


By Classes 


Ratlroad Bonds and Stocks... ........cceccescccus 137,117,000 16.0% 
Amount Ratio to Total 
Class Increase 
Mortgage Loans: 
MRE ox cdudcelcdpeens de eaeouseet $138,903,000 16.2% 55.7% 
CWOOR iste cat idde newdata eae 338,232,000 — $477,135,000 39.5% 55.7% 
POGUE RARER re, Pe ey tant haben cerned aw aelanes 15,399,000 1.8% 
Colnteriy LOG 2.cc. uc dest cesuscanbencesacacs 1,395,000 2% 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes................ 80,920,000 04% 
UL S. Gowernnient Bomdec csc cnhicicnscckes was 81,007,000 95% 
State, County and Municipal Bonds............... 6,842,000 8A 
Chiles Posies ane Stceues cx ices acc swk caeecinsec cs 22(),943, 000 25.8% 
COA & Bandas ShialevaGdandiens CAN oau Adve DaNeeennees 8,228,000 1.0% 
REINOOTEAMOOIS: |. oaks os hc da sored nr aaee dias aau reese 7,047,000 BU 
i) eee eer rere er rT CC Cert $857 ,135,000 100.0% 
By Divisions 
OHilter FGRCie osc cn ccae cckcedenaivecnessieteanasens 27 231,000 3.2% 
NIGP OUERINONE aca ccc wada'e oo cad Raw eee ees An ee 15,104,000 1&% 


Division 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 


Rast Nosth Cential «i ccccn.ctewisnsieexs 


South Atlantic 


West Noctiv. Central coscsccctsctneseccns 
Bast South Centfal 2... .2 .ccvdcwntvecces 
West South Centval 2.26600 cecsccsesaens 


Mountain 
Pacific 


Territories and POSSESSIONS «bce cee ccc 


Ryrited  StAlES | co cemvincs sca secesime unas 2% 


Canada 
Total 


Ratio to Total 


Amount Increase 
eee ee $24,895,000 29% 
epee re 173,640,000 20.3% 
whee ae 205,316,000 24.0% 
eae seal 92,377 000 10.8% 
Peeper 159,053,000 18.6% 
ee eres 44,809,000 5.2% 
ps ct eal acy 48,254,000 5.6% 
ene 20,980,000 2.4% 
ee ee ee 74,169,000 8.6% 
‘encaey 47 000 O% 
eee $843,446,000 98.4% 
oe ene aa ae 25,816,000 3.0% 
Rrahitibanecalids $857 135,000 100.0% 
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745,000, or 3.2% of the whole as com- 
pared with $343,021,000, or 3.6% of the 
whole, on the first of the year. Cana- 
dian and other foreign bonds have prac- 
tically remained stationary in 
amounts. 

The railroad bonds and stocks have 
gone up in amount but decreased in 
percentage, being $2,194,932,000, or 21.1% 
of the whole, as against $2,109,621 ,000, 
or 21.8% of the whole on the first of the 
year, while “All Other Bonds and Stocks” 
have continued their advance, not only 
m amount but in percentage, and now 
amount to $712,195,000, or 6.9% of the 
whole as against 6.1% on the first of the 
year. Of this amount $568,421,000 is in 
Public.Utility bonds. This compares with 
$447,868,000 on the first of the year and 
is 5.5% of the total admitted assets as 
against 4.6% on December 31st. 


relative 


Public utility securities and city mort- 
gage loans show the lar 


t S gest increases in 
this year's " 


investments of life insur- 
ance tunds according to this compila- 
tion, while holdings in government and 
municipal bonds are now on the de- 
crease, revealing the trend to other types 
of investment. Loans to policyholders are 
still increasing in amount but have 
shown a steady reduction since 1921 in 
the percentage of total investments of 
the companies and indicate improvements 
in the economic status of policyholders. 
Farm mortgages and railroad bonds are 
Increasing in amounts but not so rapidly 
as other holdings of the life companies 
and both of these classes now show de- 
creases in the percentage of total life 
insurance investments, 

The 1925 increase in assets up to Octo- 
ber Ist of these 52 companies amounted 
to $718,958,000 distributed in the various 
classes of investments as follows: 
mortgages $69,392,000, city mortgages 
$327,551,000, public utility securities 
$120,553,000, railroad securities $85,311,- 
000, loans to policyholders $83,267,000, 
real estate $10,482,000, and all other 
a net ot $22,402,000. 

Per Capita Basis 

It is interesting to note that the Middle 
Atlantic States have the largest reserve 
per capita, $112.12 for every man, 
woman and child in the territory, of 
which 78.3%, or $87.79 per capita, is in 
vested in that territory. Next in order 
of per capita reserves is New England 
with $99.66, while only $46.54 of this is 
invested in New England. These are the 
only two divisions of the country where 
the investment is less than the reserves 
#nd it contains the home offices of com- 
panies representing a large proportion 
of the figures under consideration. 


Quarter Century Growth 


(Continued from page 12) 


Farm 


Classes 


machinery, dare we use definite figures 
in attempting predictions for the next 
quarter century’ The vast growth of 
our urban population accompanying our 
commercial expansion, the organization 
of business on a large scale, the urgent 
demand for higher and higher living 
standards, and the rapidity of communi 
cation, all tend to emphasize the inter- 
dependence of our population, the extent 
of our future problems, and the need of 
broad-minded cooperation in their solu- 
tion. Life insurance is the first large 
scale cooperative undertaking developed 
in America. It has brought together 
millions of policyholders and done for 
them what they could not do alone. It 
has served indirectly other millions, as 
its widely and wisely invested funds have 
given aid to the development of basic 
and essential enterprises. It is an out 
standing example of the talent of the 
American people for cooperation under 
wise leadership. As we consider in this 
meeting our activities in specialized fields 
of effort, and contemplate our future 
national problems, we should have one 
great thought in the background. That 
is, that, as we sense the need of cooper 
ation as a fundamental of future national 
development, we have every assurance 
of continued progress in the genius of 
our people for cooperation as exempli- 
fied by the achievements of our great 
enterprise, the institution of American 
life insurance.” 
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“Editor & 
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against companies for 


daring to 


msurance 
that the 
aiterested enough in fire 


presume public is 


insurance mat 


ters to warrant sending to newspapers 
articles about that subject, Edwin Rack 
away, editor of a Mt. Vernon news- 
paper, writes that publication calling fire 
companies “the worst space grafters in 
the country.” His annoyance is because 


matter about Fire Prevention 


press 
Week 
ment of the 
States.” He 


ot publicity 


state 
United 
amount 


was sent out, “headed by a 
President of the 
that a 


was obtained for 


adds vast 


fire insur- 
without the 
that all 


to his office 


ance payment of a cent and 


intimates such material coming 


found a waiting waste paper 


basket. 
Thus Rackaway stamps himself as be- 
ing against giving publicity to the care- 
waste in 
attitude 
in wanting to educate 
that 
Vernon 


less, criminal and growing fire 


this country; and regards the 


of fire companies 
cut down 


“Let Mt. 


may be his 


the public to waste as 


“prafting.” keep on 


burning,” motto. 
| Indoubtedly “ 


school of editors who rush for 


that 
front 


Rackaway is of 
the 


page when Mrs. Vanderbilt has a tooth- 
ache or Ford is discussing flappers. If 
the fire companies sent him a story to 


the effect that they had decided to write 


iviation insurance, thus helping to put 


commercial aviation in this country on 


into 
would be 


its feet, he would toss the story 


the wastepaper basket, as it 


in his opinion “a free ad for insurance,” 
while his idea of the kind of an insur- 
ance story to print probably is a yarn 
about Gilda Gray, the hoochie-coochie 
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dancer, taking out a policy in Lloyd’s 


insuring her hips from being thrown 


out of joint. 
His Igtter places him in the damphool 


category. 


“THE 
The 


SALESMANSHIP 


annual fire 


EDITION 


and casualty insurance 


salesmanship edition of Ture Eastern 
Unperwriter—The Red Book—is a part 
of this edition. It contains an unusually 
able collection of stories and articles, 
aimed to help insurance agents. either 
through the publication of articles de- 
scribing insurance to be sold and sales 
methods; or those human interest per- 


sonality narratives which are always wel- 
comed by the 
It will 
to know 
athletic 
been 


American reading public. 
some of the 
that the greatest 
world at the 
and 


surprise fraternity 
star in the 
present time has 
continue to be an in- 
that he 


This, of 


will 
made a 
“Red” 
gridiron. 


surance agent and has 


success of it. course, 1s 
the 


his professional foot- 


Grange, the wizard of 
When he 
ball 


again 


finishes 
will 
his attention to insurance. 


engagements in Florida he 
devote 
One of the most informative 


is that of John W. 


Insurance 


articles 
in the issue 
ft the 


America, 


Covert, 
North 


definition 


Company of 


who tells agents the 


f Special Risks and writes about them 
so Clearly as to take away all mystery and 
The 
size-up of the insurance agents of Tulsa, 
Okla., by 
vive 


complications—a splendid article. 


other prominent citizens will 


pleasure to those who want to see 


insurance agents placed on a_pedastal 


by their communities 


To cover completely the subject of 
fire and casualty insurance salesmanship, 
with all of its mazes and by-paths would 
take The 
aims to hit some of the high spots which 
will be of especially interest to 1925 in- 
surance 


several volumes. Red Book 


producers. 


IMPORTANT 
One of the 
of the year will be 
fon, 1D; C,, son 
gathering of 
almost 


CONFERENCE 

most important conferences 
held in Washing- 
10th. It is a 
organizations in 


December 
business 
line 


every of industry and com 


merce for a discussion of the growing 


encroachment of government in indus- 
try. A call for a mass meeting of about 
three hundred trade 


forward, the 


has 
held 
capital, 


associations 
gone meeting to be 
at the Washington Hotel at the 
and it is regarded as important enough 
in the insurance business for one of the 
organizations, the National 
Surety 


Sureau of 
Underwriters, to 
arrange to be represented by seven men. 
feature of the 


association 


Casualty and 


An interesting sessions 


is that each been re- 
quested to prepare a concise statement 
of facts covering the inroads on industry 
by the Government, the 
limited to 


has 


remarks to be 
minutes, five minutes 
It is reported that the vari- 
ous trade associations will be represented 
by men of importance, and a shorthand 
report of the speeches should prove in- 
teresting and worthwhile 


seven 
preferably. 


reading. 


William L. Hunt, president of the 
Cleveland Life, was the subject of a large 
snapshot picture and sketch in a recent 
issue of “Finance & Industry,” Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Left to right: 
- G. Woodworth, J. W. Clegg 


Five prominent 


Philadelphia insurance 


men were photographed on the 


George Ott, Jack Berlet, F. G. Pierce, 


Soard- 


walk in Atlantic City a few days ago while they were at the seashore resort arrang- 
ing for hotel and other accommedations for the convention of the National Associ- 


ation of Life Underwriters in 1926. 
General, chairman; J. W. 
ation, vice chairman; Jack Berlet, ¢ 
worth, 
Equitable of New York, 
One of the members of the committee 
exposition in Philadelphia at the time 
dropped. He said: 
exhibit devoted to legal reserve life 
the country will participate.” 
Atlantic City is an hour 


away from 


They 
Clegg, Penn Mutual, past president of the National Associ- 
suardian Life, 
John Hancock, chairman of attendance and registration, and George E. 
national committeeman. 

was asked if the 
of 
“It is planned that the Exposition will have a large institutional 
insurance 


Philadelphia. E. J. 


are Frederick G. Pierce, Connecticut 


G. Wood- 
Ott, 


chairman of publicity; I 


idea of a life insurance 
the Atlantic City convention has been 


in which most of the companies of 


Berlet, chairman of 


publicity of the Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters, is sending out press 


material saying that an attendance of 


committee will arrange 


5,000 is aimed for. 
for a banquet room large enough to accommodate the crowd 


It is hoped that the 


so as to avoid the unpleasant situation which arose in Kansas City when several 


hundred were turned away from the 


main dining room. 
banquet is a part of the National Association of Life 


It is understood that the 
Underwriters’ convention, and 


if the number of banquet tickets is limited that information should be broadcast 


in advance. 
In some 


National 


issue of THE 


Harry W. Barnard, second vice presi- 
dent of The Spectator Company, is re- 
cuperating at his home in Forest Hills, 
Long Island, from an attack of pneu- 
monia. It will probably be a week or so 
before he is able to leave the house. 

kok Ox 


Mrs. Ouida Ferguson Nalle, daugh- 
ter of Goy. Miriam <A. Ferguson of 
Texas, is named as defendant in a suit 
filed in the District Court at Austin last 
week by Mrs. — Yett, daughter-in- 
law of Mayor W. Yett, of Austin, for 
recovery of half - premium commis- 
sion on a $939,000 surety bond of a high- 
way contractor. Mrs. Nalle and Mrs. 
Yett were partners in an insurance busi- 
ness, operating under the name of the 
Capitol Insurance Agency, with head- 
quarters at Austin. 
* * * 

W. Stanley Smith, state insurance 
commissioner of Wisconsin, may be a 
candidate for governor against Herman 
L. Ekern, now attorney general of the 
state, who is putting up his gubernator- 
ial politic al fences. This information is 
contained in an article by Fred C. 
Sheasby, a well-known political corre- 
spondent for one of the Milwaukee 
papers. 

x Ok Ok 

R. M. Levison, 
Levison of the Fireman’s 
married recently to Miss Gertrude 
Gugenheim of Los Angeles. The young 
couple spent their honeymoon at Pebble 
Beach. Bob Levison, who was with the 
Fireman’s Fund at the Head Office for 
some time, is now engaged in the insur- 
ance brokerage business in San Fran- 
cisco with his brother, John Levison. 


President 
Fund, was 


son of 


EASTERN UNDERWRITER before the 1926 convention of the 
Association of Life Underwriters there will appear an article giving the 
number of seats available in the banquet hall. 


Frank H. See has been elected pres- 
ident of the Alumni Association of the 
St. Louis Life Underwriters School to 
serve during the year. Other officers 
are; A. A. Cervantes, secretary-treasur- 

Ch: irles C. Collins, J. A. Riddick and 
soaks W. Ramsey, vice-presidents. Mr. 
See recently was appointed general 
agent for the Union Central Life in St. 


Louis. He came from Nashville, Tenn., 
where he was general agent for an- 
other company for several years. The 
alumni association was formed in 1922 
at the close of the school conducted in 
St. Louis by Griffin M. Lovelace and 
other members of the faculty of the 


life insurance department of New York 
University. 





THAT NEW COAST COMPANY 


It Will Be Called Pacific Bonding & 
Casualty Co. of Los Angeles 

If the new casualty company being dis- 
cussed by officers of the Pacific Mutual 
Life, the Pacific Finance Company, O. 
Ray Rule and others on the Coast goes 
through it will be called the Pacific Bond- 
ing & Casualty Company and will have 
wide distribution of stock. 

Two of the leading agents will be O 
Ray Rule of Los Angeles and the Rolph- 
Swett Company, San Francisco. 





L. R. BEAN WITH THE BUFFALO 


Laurence R. Bean has been appointed 
special agent of the Buffalo for part of 
the middle-west territory with head- 
quarters at Dayton, Ohio. He has been 


special agent of the London & Lanca- 
shire in Ohio. 


Dec 
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Charles L. Tyner Is 
New President of Home 


STARTED IN REGISTERED MAIL 





Filled Many Positions on Way to Vice 
Presidency; C. A. Ludlum and Wil- 
fred Kurth on Board 





Charles L. Tyner, senior vice president 
of the Home Insurance Company and in 
recent years investment officer of the 
Home, has been elected president to suc- 
ceed Frederic C. Buswell, whose un- 
fortunate death occurred a few days 
ago. Mr. Buswell held the position only 
a short time, having been elected to 
succeed E. G. Snow who died after a 
few days’ illness. 

Clarence A. Ludlum and Wilfred 
Kurth, vice presidents, have been made 
members of the board. 

Highly Regarded 

The new president of the Home is 
very highly regarded, not only in the 
insurance business but also in financial 
circles. In discussing his personality 
with a representative of THe EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER On Wednesday of this 
week, L. L. Clark, president ‘of the 
American Exchange-Pacific National 
Bank, said: 

“Charles L. Tyner is most highly re- 
garded in financial circles not only as a 
man but because of his financial and 
business judgment. He is forward look- 
ing, and in addition to a splendid under- 
standing of finance has an analytical 
mind. I cannot speak too highly of 
him.” 

His Career 


Mr. Tyner has been with the Home 
Insurance Company since February, 1889, 
his start having been made in the regis- 
tered mail division. Before the end of 
his first year with the Home he went 
into the loss department and his next 
move was to the bookkeeping depart- 
ment. In 1898 he was in charge of cor- 
respondence of the Western department. 
He was elected secretary of the Home 
in 1906 and in 1912 was made vice presi- 
dent and secretary. In 1920 he became 
a director, and in November, 1925, senior 
vice president. 

Mr. Tyner is a member of the Essex 
County Country Club; a director of the 
American Trust Company; and is on the 
patrol committee of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters and on the 
finance committee of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. He has served on 
the school board in Orange, N. J. 

In insurance circles he is esteemed as 
a level-headed, hard-working insurance 
man of high capabilities, and has made 
many friends through his democratic 
and simple manners. 

Mr. Ludlum’s Career 

_ Clarence A. Ludlum began his career 
m the railroad and Pullman service in 
the West; and came to the Home in 
1890 as a clerk in the bookkeeping de- 
partment. His next move was to the 
kosition of daily report examiner; then 
correspondence clerk; supervisor of the 
‘astern agencies; assistant secretary ; 
and in 1912 he became vice president. 
Mr. Ludlum is president of the Western 
Union, has been president of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters and 
has held many positions of trust in the 
isurance business. At the present time 
he is on the insurance advisory commit- 
tee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Ludlum belongs to the Academy 
of Political Science, the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the American 
Geographical Society, the New York 
Zoological Society and the New York 
Genealogical Society. 


Mr. Kurth, National Board’s President 


. Wilfred Kurth is president of the Na- 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 


Beha-Kennedy Letters 
Re Certified Checks 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTS THEM 


But Buffalo Insurance President Thinks 
That Lots of People Are Being 
Inconvenienced 
Sidney R. Kennedy, president of the 
Buffalo Insurance Co., has had some in- 
teresting correspondence with Superin- 
tendent Beha of New York State, rela- 
tive to the Department’s requirement 
that certified checks accompany appli- 
cations for broker’s licenses. Herewith 
are published two of the letters in the 

case: 
From the Superintendent 

Dear Mr. Kennedy :—Your letter of the 
2lst instant, suggesting the advisability 
of waiving the requirement that checks 
remitted with applications for brokers’ 
licenses be certified, received. 

Our experience in handling applica- 
tions for brokers’ licenses, of which there 
are between 18,000 and 19,000 annually, 
has taught us that it is desirable to re- 
quest that fees remitted by check be cer- 
tified. 

Despite the notice contained in the 
circular letter, which is forwarded appli- 
cants with renewal application blanks, 
that all checks remitted in payment of 
fees must be certified, there is submitted 
each year with such applications many 
checks which are not certified. Such 
checks are accepted here unless for some 
reason it is necessary to return the ap- 
plication to the broker for further at- 
tention, in which case, if his check is 
not certified, he is requested to have 
it attended to. A number of the un- 
certified checks so accepted, are returned 
to us by our bank for various reasons, 
including lack of date or signature, 
drawn on wrong bank, or insufficient 
funds, ete. 

You will perceive that if checks are 
certified, any errors in the preparation 
thereof would be detected by the bank 
certifying same. In those cases where 
checks are returned for insufficient 
funds, the applicant invariably has a 
plausible excuse. He will contend that 
his account was depleted, due to an er- 








before that was chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of that organization. 
He has many fire insurance activities 
and has been a prominent factor in the 
American and Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation councils. 

His early career was spent in Hartford 
where he was with the Scottish Union 
& National. He came to the Home in 
January, 1902, to take charge of the 
Canadian business and he has steadily 
climbed the ladder. He is one of the 
most effective speakers in the insurance 
business. He is a director of the Under- 
writers’ Salvage Company, and of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, also of the 
Trust Company of North America. 





most desirable. 





An agency connection— 
plus service 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company is a financially strong, 
powerful organization with an enviable 
record for reliable service. 

These features, combined with a full line 
of desirable policies covering protection on 
property and commercial activities, make 
an agency connection with this company 


Write for particulars 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
508 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
209 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
200 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
8th Floor Hurt Bldg., Atlania, Ga. 

















ror on the part of himself or some em- 
ployee in computing the balance on de- 
posit, that the funds had been trans- 
ferred subsequent to the drawing of the 
check and before its presentation for 
payment, etc. At the peak of the re- 
newal period it sometimes happens that 
we are unable to deposit remittances 
sooner than two weeks after their re- 
ceipt. 

It has been our-observation that the 
uncertified checks, in the majority of 
cases, are remitted by the more respon- 
sible brokers who employ others to keep 
their accounts and attend to preparation 
of ehecks and the mailing of applica- 
tions, etc. 

It is this class of applicants who most 
frequently submit checks which are de- 
fective for one cause or another. The 
small and perhaps less responsible brok- 
er from a financial standpoint who gives 
personal attention to his application and 
remittance gives us comparatively little 
trouble. 

Your suggestion is appreciated and the 
point which you make is thoroughly un- 
derstood. It is believed, however, you 
will agree with us that considering all 
of thé circumstances in the case, it is 








J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


ASSETS a ee 
PREMIUM RESERVE. . 
OTHER LIABILITIES .. 
1Ee SURPLUS... « « « 








Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 


United States Fire Branch: 45 John Street, New York 





U. S.—Statement June 30, 1925 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 


« « « « « « §7,055,036.89 
1,687 ,493.68 
708,969.99 
4,658,573.22 


. . . . + . 














preferable to request that checks re 
mitted in payment of fees for brokers’ 
licenses be certified.— 

James A. Beha, Superintendent, 


From the Insurance President 


Dear Mr. Beha:—I have your letter of 
November 25th in reference to certifica- 
tion of checks in payment of brokerage 
licenses. 

While I appreciate that your present 
requirement facilitates the work of your 
office, this advantage I] think is more 
than counterbalanced by two other fac- 
tors. 

In the first place, to prevent a 
remediable error on the part of presu- 
mably a few hundred brokers, your de- 
partment is inconveniencing the entire 
remainder of the eighteen or nineteen 
thousand applicants. Doubtless the Buf- 
falo Insurance Company would save it- 
self some little trouble by requiring ite 
agents to remit their balances by cer- 
tified checks, but it is obliged to con: 
form to common business practices. Yor 
are not obliged to do so; you are per- 
mitted arbitrary power, but that is not 
a good reason for exercising it. 

In the second place, you say that dee 
fective checks are most frequently res 
mitted by brokers who employ otherg 
to keep their accounts. Carelessness in 
this matter would indicate carelessnes¢ 
by such employees in respect of othet 
matters affecting their customers’ inter- 
ests, and would give you an excellent 
opportunity to look into this feature in 
behalf of the policyholders dealing with 
them. And the excuse that the account 
was depleted in error is one that is like- 
ly to be given later on when it is found 
that the broker has spent his custom- 
er’s money instead of turning it over to 
the insurance company or agent. By re- 
quiring certified checks you are depriv- 
ing yourself of at least one test of the 
applicant’s suitability to be a_ broker. 

For these, and for other reasons with 
which I will not take up your time, I 
am unable to agree with your conclu- 
sions. >. R. Kennedy 
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Helen Blair Tells of Her Agency 


fhe Fireman's Fund Insurance Co. in 
its agency publication, “Fireman’s Fund 
Record,” is running a number of inter 
esting articles featuring women insur 
ance agents. Among those having signed 
articles in the current issue are Miss 
Helen \. Blair of Wellsboro, Pa.. 
and Mrs. Nellie B. Wilson of Ewen, 
Mich. There is also a story about Mrs 
Ella W. Thompson of Muscatine, la., 
described as “the oldest woman agent.” 

In her article Miss Blair says in part: 


It was with interest that I read of the 
request, in the September Record, of 
Miss Dorothy Kobacker asking about 
the experience of other women who 
are writing insurance. I have often 
wondered about others doing the work 
that I am so enthusiastic about and 
would be pleased to hear from them. 


Manages Agency Alone 


insurance business 
years, entering first as 
a clerk in the agency of which I am 
now a part. IT was much interested in 
the details of the work and after two 
anda half years, was taken into partner 
ship. My partner—a man of keen judg 
ment and sterling qualities—did most of 
the outside soliciting while | attended to 
the clerical work. Our partnership was 
a most congenial one and we were able 
our premium income con 


{ have been in the 
for about eight 


to increase 
siderably 
Aftei 


mnsurance 


left the 
banking 
and amy 


three years, my partner 
field to enter the 
business in a neighboring state 
brother and | succeeded to this agency 
under the firm name of Blair & Blair 
My brother is not an active partner—in 
fact lives in a southern county and is en 
gaged in another line of business—so 
that for three years | have conducted 
the agency alone Under the circum 
stances, | have had to do the soliciting 
as well as be the “inside man” also 


During this time | have been most for- 
tunate in having very efficient and trust- 
worthy office help and this fact alone 
has meant much to me. 


Increases Business in Face of 


Competition 


Our business has increased materially 
in spite of the fact that we now have 
more competition than ever before. 
However, this does not mean that 
everything has been easy for I have 
had some discouraging times but so far 


have been able to weather the storms 
and come out on top. 
Never to my knowledge have I lost 


a risk because | was a woman nor do [| 
recall any that might have been given to 
me because | happened to be a woman. 
1 can see no reason why women should 
be handicapped in selling insurance if 
they are of the right type and will con 
duct their work in a businesslike manner. 


It is, of course, necessary to thoroughly 
know your line and then to be able to 
convince the public that you have what 
they want. I can truly say that people 
have been most considerate and kind 
to me since | entered this field of work. 


| expect no favors because I am a 
woman and was surprised to find that 
business men in particular did not seem 
to hesitate to place their business in my 
care. [ must admit that even though | 
might not have shown it, [ approached 
a prospect with many misgivings at first 


and took the loss of even the smallest 
risk very much to heart. 
Only Woman Agent 

rhe other agents in our town are all 
men and have been writing insurance 
for many years. Several years ago, 
when it seemed to me, at least, that it 
Was quite necessary to get recognition 


from the Underwriters’ Association in a 
matter concerning rates, I persuaded the 











O. J. PRIOR, President 








INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Hire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 








other agents to organize. They elected 
me secretary of the local insurance as- 
sociation and we were successful in get- 
ting what we wished. We enjoy the 
friendliest of relations with each other. 

Our agency is the largest in the county 
and is the only one in town that makes 
business INSURANCE, All of 
the others have it as a side line and | 
believe, this in itself is an asset to us in 
these days of specializing. 

We specialize in insurance only and 
do not hesitate to advertise the fact. 
We have a good corner location for our 
office on the ground floor and use the 
large windows for advertising purposes. 
We also advertise in the local papers. 


its one 


| try always to be on the alert to 
render service—no matter how small 
to our clients, and have made many 


friends in watching rates and having 
them reduced whenever possible. I feel 
that our agency has a real place in the 
community and we have been able to be 
of assistance at times when our com 
petitors were not interested. 

We represent only old line stock com- 
panies that stand for all that is best in 
insurance. 


Goodman-Wolfson,  Ins., 
City, insurance agency and realty, has 
been chartered at Albany with $10,000 
capital. William Goodman, Louis 
Krassner and User Wolfson, Bible 
House, New York City, are directors and 
subscribers. 


New York 





Insurance Man Chosen Head 
of N. Y. Automobile Ass’n. 


Warring factions of the New York 
State Automobile Association must ac- 
cept Elva H. Bogart and his officers on 
the insurgent ticket chosen at the Lock- 
port meeting in October, or must have 


a new election, according to a ruling by 


Supreme Court Justice Edgecombe at 
Syracuse. He ruled the method of elect- 
ing officers of the association by sole 


vote of official club delegates instead of 
individual members was illegal. 

The State Association, since its split, 
which occurred at the annual meeting, 
comprises only the New York, Syracuse 


and Buffalo clubs. It elected Oscar 
Brown of Syracuse its president. The 
Insurgents, comprising smaller towns, 


elected E. H. Bogart of Kingston, N. Y,, 
an insurance man. The break came 
wholly over the insurance question. 
Brown has been the leader in trying to 
start an insurance department within 
the New York State Automobile Club. 


GETS TRANSCONTINENTAL 


The Henry L. Lang Company, through 


George F. Dillon, manager of the fire 
department, has announced its appoint- 
ment as Philadelphia, suburban and 


middle department agents of the newly 
formed Transcontinental Fire of Chi- 
Cago, 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND 


TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres, and Treas. 
Waite B ven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus... 


8,536,871.80 
3,586,660.11 





Assets .......$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

Joha Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 


Davis G. Vaug Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretar> 


E 
GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 3,213,098.14 


Net Surplus.... 1,260,934.06 


Assets ........$5,474,032.20 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 














Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE Co. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 

Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
all other liabilities 


Net Surplus... . 


2,575,127.95 
1,000,362.98 





Assets ........$4,175,490.93 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 











H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

— and West. Mgr. 
os. A. away, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, 4 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organized 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 


Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 


Net Surplus.... 


3,751,385.75 
501,427.56 





Assets ........$5,252,813.31 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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February 22nd, 1860 November 28th, 1925 


Frederic C. Brusanell 


“__fe cometh forth like a flower and 


is cut down—”’ 
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STOCK COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


On January 1, 1926, the New York Underwriters In- 
surance Company will succeed to the business of the 
New York Underwriters Agency. The Company has 
been licensed to” transact business in all of the forty- 
eight states and in Canada and Newfoundland. 

The new Company commences operations with a 
capital of $2,000,000.—a net surplus of $3,000,000. and 
with the good will and esteem of its 8000 agents. 

This change in our organization has been made 
because we believe that it will be beneficial to the in- 
surance business as a whole. 

The quality of our service, our line carrying capac- 
ity and the actual security behind our contracts will 


be all that they have been in the past. 


(Lirkdorg 


GENERAL AGENTS 
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The Tragic Death of 
Frederic C. Buswell 


STREET ACCIDENT WAS FATAL 


Executive Hit By Truck a Few Days 
After Being Elected President of 
Home Insurance Co. 


A few days after being elected presi 
dent of the Home Insurance Company to 
succeed E. G. Snow, Frederic C. Busweil 
was hit in Hackensack, N. ]., by a 
motor truck while on his way home and 
died on Saturday morning in the Hack- 
ensack Hospital. His skull had been 
fractured; his leg broken in three places; 
and after the accident he was conscious 
only at intervals. 

The death of Mr. Buswell, who was 
born in February, 1860, caused wide- 
spread regret throughout the fire insur- 
ance world where he was held in the 
highest respect. 

At the time of the accident the 
weather was bad and Mr. Buswell was 
crossing the street carrying an umbrella. 

The sentiment was well expressed by 
W. S. Crawford who said: 

“The tragic ending of Mr. Buswell’s 
career touched the hearts of his asso- 
ciates and admirers and of those who 
knew him only by reputation and on 
every side were heard expressions of 
profound sorrow.” 

The Funeral 

The funeral was held on Tuesday 
afternooh at the Second Reformed 
Church, Hackensack, and many promi 
nent underwriters attended. The fol- 
lowing members of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Board were ap- 
pointed to represent the Board at the 
funeral: George G. Bulkeley, H. A. 
Smith, George M. Lovejoy, Paul L. Haid 
and Percival Beresford. This committee 
was appointed to draw up suitable reso- 
lutions on the death of Mr. Buswell: R. 
M. Bissell, chairman; C. W. Bailey, 
Whitney Palache, Sumner Ballard and 
Sheldon Catlin. 


Mr. Buswell’s Career 

Mr. Buswell was born in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, on February 22, 1860. He 
received his early education in private 
schools and has spent practically all ot 
his business career with The Home. He 
entered the service of the company on 
November 1, 1881, as a junior clerk. The 
company offices were then located in the 
Boreel Building at 119 Broadway. The 
following year he went over to the cor- 
respondence desk. In 188 he became 
supervisor of Middle Western Agen- 
cies and in 1897, when Daniel A. Heald 
was president, he was made assistant 
secretary. In 1902 he was made 2nd 
vice president and in 1904 he was elected 
vice president, serving in this capacity 
until his election on November 13, 1925, 
to the presidency. 

President Buswell’s activities in in- 
surance organizations included member- 
ship in the Southeastern Underwriters’ 
Association of which he was President 
in 1916 and 1917; the Western Union, 
which elected him an honorary member 
in September, 1913, and the Eastern 
Union. He has been closely connected 
with the National Board of Fire Under 
writers, serving as chairman at different 
times of its various committees and as 
its President in 1918 and 1919, 

President Buswell’s thorough training 
and wide experience in the field of fire 
surance underwriting, plus a keen in 
sight and sure judgment, won for him 
this consistent advancement and recog 
nition which culminated in the Presi 
dency of the Home. 

_He was a member of the Chamber oi 
Commerce of the State of New York 
and of the New England Society and 
New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
bortation, 





Opportunities Through 
Civic Associations 





4 
Every active and growing community 


has a Civic Association that is striving 
to promote the interests of its people. 
Problems of improvement in living 
conditions are considered as well as 
provisions for safety, health, education, 
security, comfort and advancement. 


The agent who is interested in the ac- 
tivities of his fellow citizens, meets 
them in the affairs of their community, 
becomes well known. If he is able to 
provide a service of Dependable Insur- 
ance Protection, he contributes valu- 
ably toward the safety and security of 
his community. Thus, he invites the 
patronage of permanent and profitable 
business. 


Norwich Union Policies and Service have 
World-Wide Reputation 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


ot New York 
Incorporated 1806 


Hart Darlington, President J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President H. P. Jackson, Vice-President 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 














How San Francisco 
Exchange Began 


BEGAN WITH FOUR BROKERS 


Now Numbers Neasly 600 Brokers and 
Has Become an Important Help 
To Insurance Business 





_ What has become one of the most 
important associations on the Pacific 
Coast ig the San Francisco Insurance 
Brokers’ Exchange. How it has its be- 
ginning and some of subsequent devel- 
opments are told by the “Pacific Un- 
derwriters and Banker” in its diamond 
jubilee number: 

Three brokers met at the invitation 
of E. A. Schmitt at his home in the 
fall of 1906, just after the Big Fire of 
that year, and laid the foundation of the 
present organization which counts 560 
members. 

On the eleventh of the following Oc- 
tober a more formal meeting was called 
and assembled at the Ferry Building. 
It proceeded to organize the Exchange 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Fire Underwriters and by adopting a 
constitution and by-laws and by electing 
John R. Hillman president and A. H. 
Merril secretary. Later D. A. Spencer 
was made manager and assistant sec- 
retary and later advanced to the posi- 
tion of secretary-manager as the Ex- 
change grew and its influence and im- 
portance increased. 

In April, 1915, Spencer died and S. 
M. Anderson was elected his successor, 
a position he held until November, 1920, 
when he was succeeded by C. D. Bab- 
cock who retired in March, 1924. C. A. 
Fleming was then chosen secretary- 
manager. 

In 1912 the Exchange became an in- 
dependent organization. In 1923 J. G. 
Martin was elected president, a position 
he held until his death, a few months 
ago. The Exchange has been a very im- 
portant help to the insurance business, 
and two years ago formed a combination 
with the California Insurance Agents’ 
Association and the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific for the doing 
of team work for the advancement of 
insurance interests, the. removal amicably 
of differences and the adjustment of 
business problems. The plan has worked 
well and avoided many disagreements 
between the various branches of insur- 
ance interests. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE NAMED 


B. L. Agler, W. E. Harrington and R. P. 
De Van New Members Appointed by 
National Ass’n. President 
President Cliff C. Jones of the National 
Association’ of Insurance Agents and 
Chairman Frank L. Gardner of the ex- 
ecutive committee have announced the 
personnel of that committee for the cur- 
rent administration. The membership is 
the same with the exception of three 
changes, the new members _ including 
Ben L. Agler of Youngstown, Ohio, 
former president of the Ohio Associa- 
tion; R. P. De Van of Charleston, W. 
Va., chairman of the National Associa- 
tion’s grievance committee this last 
year; and W. Eugene Harrington, of 
Atlanta, Ga., chairman of the casualty 

and surety committee this last year. 

President Jones is a member of the 
executive committee ex-officio. Others 
who remain over from last year’s com- 
mittee are Past-President Thomas C. 
Moffatt of Newark; Donald G. North of 
New Haven, Conn.; Percy H. Goodwin 
of San Diego, Cal.; and David J. Main 
of Denver, Col. 


OWSLEY STATE AGENT 
The National Liberty and its affiliated 
companies announce the appointment of 
Sharman Owsley as state agent for the 
North Texas territory, with headquarters 
in Dallas, succeeding T. I. Gunn, re- 
signed. Mr. Owsley has had wide ex- 


perience in both local agency and field 
work. 
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Waite Bliven Was 
A Magnetic Figure 


ROSE RAPIDLY IN THE WEST 


During Two Years with Firemens’ in 
Chicago He Led Bureau in Sep- 


aration Battle 


Waite Bliven, vice-president and west- 
erm manager at Chicago of the Fire- 
rie of Newark and affiliated compan 
‘ vho died in Chicago on Tuesday, 
November 24, is one of the most pop 
ular insurance executives in the West 
ern territe His death came very sud- 
den from heart failure following a 
severe bronchial cold and minor opera 
tion from both of which he was reported 

be recovering satisfactorily. His 
funeral was held last Friday with inter 


ment at Toledo, Ohio 
the lor 


Bliven 


liremen’s fleet 
Mr. 


progress 


Phough with 


only a little over 
had 


two years, 
remarkable as a 
leader in the Western field. In August, 
1923, he left Philadelphia where he was 
president and underwriting manager 
of the Insurance Company of the State 
of Pennsylvania, to Chicago for 
the Firemen’s as vice-president and man 


mace 


Vice 


to go 


ager, relieving Neal Bassett who went 
to Newark to become president of the 
group 

Within a few months the separation 
battle between the Union and the West 


ern Insurance Bureau began. Mr. Bliven 
became chairman of the executive com 
lllittee vas elected president of the 
Bureau in 1924, a position which threw 


and 


upon his shoulders much of the respon 
sibility for defending the Bureau's 
stand. This duty he performed admirably 


ind it won for him a high place among 
men in this 


the ranks of imsurance 
country 

Mr. Bliven was born in Cincinnati in 
1867, a son of Maj. Charles E. Bliven, 
for many years Western manager of 
the old American of Philadelphia. Waite 
Bliven entered the insurance business 
with the old Howard of New York in 
1884 \ veal later he entered the West- 


ern department of the American of Phil 
adelphia at became a_ special 
agent of that company in 1888 and in 
1905 was elected secretary ol that com- 
pany and moved to Philadelphia. Later 
he.became vice president of that com- 
pany and of the Insurance Company of 
the State of Pennsylvania. When the 
“State. of :Pa,” the American 
in 1915 Mr. Bliven became vice president 
and managing underwriter, a position he 
held until August 1, 1923, when he be- 
came vice president and western man- 
aver the Iiremen'’s of Newark and 
moved to Chicago. 


Chicago, 


absor bed 





Says Superintendent 
Finlayson of Ontario 











I must stress the importance of sol- 
vency of sound methods andthe ab- 
sotute necessity of reserves. I do not 
care what the theory is, whether it is 


an assessment theory or anything else, 


there is nothing in the practical con 
duct of a company that will take the 
place of a reserve, and an adequate re 
serve. While the assessment is theore 


tically sound, and while it may be a good 


thing for mutual companies to have 
I do not say it is not—I say this, that 
the company, no matter what it 4s, 
has got tot have a reserve, so that 
whether it has the power of assessment 
or not it will never have to use it, 
ause the moment the assessment 
he made, that company, I 
tak ts step towards the 
» policy holder on the face of 
rth is ever prepared for an assess- 


MAINE QUALIFICATIONS ENDS 


Commissioner and Agents’ Association 
Differ as to Results; Legis- 
lation Is Needed 


An experimental attempt in Maine to 
examine applicants for agents’ licenses, 
without recourse to a qualification law 
taenforce the scheme, has been aband 


oned, Commissioner Wilbur D. Spencer 
of Maine recently wrote J. M. Roche of 
Portland saying that as the investiga 


tors in several counties had gradually 
discontinued reporting on agency quali- 


fications under the agreement and as 


there was a general lack of interest in 
the plan it would be discontinued on 
November 1 

The Maine Association of Insurance 
\vents’ bulletin) comments on the 


commissioner's action as follows: 
from Commissioner Spen 


“The letter 

















cer indicates that the investigating sys- 
tem of applicant for license is abrogated. 
In part this seems like a step backward 


in the march of progress but the sys- 
tem has been unsatisfactory from the 
agency standpoint, in that no one but 


those lacking moral stamina and a repu- 
tation of cloudiness was refused a li- 
Some day we shall all appreciate 
that the greatest service we can render 
the public is to present to them a group 
of qualified agents. This can and will 
be brought to pass, but legislation is the 
only means that will accomplish it.” 


cense., 


NEW MUTUAL IN JERSEY 
The Fidelity Mutual Fire of Newark 
has been licensed in New Jersey to write 
all fire and automobile lines. Nicholas 
J. George organized the company and 
is president. He is also general manager 
of the Fidelity Mutual [iahilitw 


oS ns 
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NEW BRUNSWICK EXPELLED 

The New Brunswick Fire has been ex- 
pelled from membership in the Western 
Insurance Bureau for violation of the 
rules growing out of a failure to com- 
ply with legislation adopted by the 
Bureau and the Union in connection 
with the reorganization of the St. Louis 
lire Underwriters’ Association. The 
New Brunswick is alleged to have paid 
excess commissions. 


MOVES TO NEW YORK 


All departments, except the local un- 
derwriting department, of the People’s 
National Fire have been moved from 
Philadelphia to New York following the 


purchase of the company by interests 
associated with the National Liberty. H. 
R. Hoard, agency secretary of the 


People’s National, has resigned. 
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ILLIAM PENN’S whole life was devoted to bringing his fellow men into 
harmonious relations. He was, perhaps, the leading World Figure of the 
Society of Friends, as the kindly, peace-loving Quakers are known. 


Penn and Integrity are Synonymous. Penn and Harmo- 
nious, Friendly Relationships are Identical Concepts. 


OUNDED in 1825 and actively pursuing business continuously on the same 
spot {[No. 508-510 Walnut Street in Philadelphia,—“The City of Brotherly 
Love’’} for a century 


HE Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company has tried to emulate Penn’s 
example and to effect, promote and perpetuate closer relations of the 
—s Polieyholder, the Agent and the Company. 


Today Pennsylvania Agents can serve their fellow-men through more thana score 
of kindred forms of indemnity, besides FIRE Insurance. 
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Carter Compares U. S. 
And British Methods 


WIDE DIFFERENCE IN RATING 
Thinks Analytic System is Perhaps too 
Rigid; Also Removed from Under- 

writers’ Influence 

Walter Carter, general attorney of the 
Royal in the United States for the last 
six years, and prior to that for twenty- 
six years identified with the Royal at 
the home office in England, recently de- 
livered a fine address before the Insur- 
ance Institute of Manchester, England, 
on the difference between fire under- 
writing practices in the United States 
and England. In his paper, Mr. Carter 
explained in detail the American rating 
system, the brokerage and local agency 
systems, comparing them with methods 
used in the United Kingdom. 

One of the most interesting sections 
of Mr. Carter’s address deals with his 
views on the American analytic system, 
which is based on what is assumed to be 
a highly scientific basis, compared with 
the British system which is more elastic 
and is applied by underwriters as well 
as rating experts. In his discussions of 
rating methods Mr. Carter said in part: 

“To my mind the outstanding feature 
of the system is its rigidity, its reliance 
upon the results brought out by exhaus- 
tive detailed enquiry into conditions, and 
the application to them of the finely 
differentiated adjustments laid down in 
the schedules. There is no room for the 
exercise of judgment as to whether the 
rate produced by the application of these 
principles is appropriate on a review of 
the risk as a whole to the hazards in- 
volved, 

“You will at once see how material is 
the divergence of this system which lL 
have lightly outlined from our own. 

“It is universal in its application. The 
risk must be accepted or rejected at the 
rates produced. Every risk is tariff, and 
there is no such volume of business un- 
regulated as to rate by tariff agreement 
as we have in the Old Country. The 
formulation of the rate is in the. hands 
oi the Bureaus and is not left with us 
to be arrived at by offices individually 
on their own surveys and in accord with 
the provisions of tariffs which are rela- 
tively simple in their application. 


Danger of Becoming Too Intricate 


“It has recently been argued that the 
rating principles followed under the 
Analytic System render the work of 
analysing our experience by group 
classification unnecessary. It must, of 
course, be admitted that the hazards of 
external exposure, which are of great 
relative importance in the United States, 
exercises a vitiating influence on our 
classification statistics, but for myself I 
cannot yet feel that the time and money 
we spend on their preparation is wasted. 
It seems to me that one of the dangers 
of the Analytic Rating System lies in its 
becoming too intricate, too professional- 
ised, and too far removed from the sal- 
utary influence and direction of under- 
writers who are in close touch with act- 
ual conditions. The establishment of the 
variations from the basis rates is after 
all a matter of judgment, and if present 
classification methods are condemned as 
valuless it. is insufficient to show that 
the rating methods of a system such as 
| have described are satisfactory in the 
aggregate. The present classification re- 
turns throw a valuable light on the rat- 
ing methods employed, and if they are 
discarded I would suggest that they 
must essentially be replaced by some 
other experience test of the appropriate- 
ness of the rating variations established 
by the Analytic System. We have today 
an outstanding example in the generally 
admitted unsatisfactory experience in 
the group classification known as Manu- 
facturing Special Hazards. While it may 
be claimed that competitive demands for 


finer differentiation in hazards, leading 
to lower rates, may have played a part 
in bringing about that situation, it is to 
our classification returns that we must 
look for the disclosure of conditions 
which require correction. 

“We are, of course, still groping to- 
wards perfection, and we may be con- 
fident that the lessons which we may 
learn will be applied in the wisdom otf 
those who are charged with the direc- 
tion of our great business. Far be it 
from any of us to discourage progress 
to our goal of more exact attainment. 

“It may be that in the Old Country 
we have something to learn from our 
colleagues in the business in the United 
States. If | may be permitted the sug- 
gestion | think the future may have in 
store for us the development of further 
associations for common services, where 
such services can be established without 
sacrifice of proper individuality.” 

CHAPMAN LEFT $1,103,900 

The estate of Silas Chapman, Jr., of 
Hartford, Conn., who was in the fire in- 
surance agency business there for a half 
century, has been valued at $1,103,921. 
His will provides large public bequests 
including more than $600,000 to several 
institutions in Connecticut. Insurance 
stocks large part of the 
estate. 


COMpose a 


BAN ON DECORATIONS 


New York Board Does Not Approve 
Inflammable Holiday Decorations 
Used at Xmas Time 


So many disastrous fires have oc- 
curred not only in mercantile establish 
ments, but in churches, clubs, public 
buildings, and the home, caused by the 
introduction of inflammable decorations 
and exhibits, and the danger of life and 
property is so great that the practical 
prohibition of this class of display is 
deemed necessary by the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Attention is called to the fact that 


the introduction about premises of 


Christmas greens, harvest specimens 


and other inflammable materials, such 
as cotton and paper scraps to represent 
snow and the use. of 


motion picture 


machines, constitutes an additional 
hazard not contemplated by  under- 
writers in issuing policies of indemnity 
covering the usual fire hazard. In this 
connection reference is made to one of 
the conditions of the standard form of 
fire insurance policy, wherein it is. sti 
pulated that: 


\ “Unless otherwise pro 
vided by 


agreement in writing added 


SIRICH GOES TO FLORIDA 
Pittsburgh ews Sioa B. D. Cole 
Agency at West Palm Beach; 
Formerly With National Union 


John B. Sirich, secretary of Logue 
Bros. & Company, Ine., of Pittsburgh, 
has resigned, effective December 15, to 
become an official of the agency of B. 
LD. Cole, Inc., at West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Mr. Cole and Mr. Sirich were previously 
associated in business several years ago 
when they were both connected with the 
National Union Fire of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
of which Mr. Cole’s brother, E. E. Cole, 
is president. 

Mr. Sirich is well known in insurance 
circles throughout the country, starting 
his insurance career in the Baltimore 
branch office of the Boston which his 
father waS manager for many years. In 
1903 he became associated with the Na- 
tional Union and for fourteen years was 
special agent and home office general 
agent; went to New York where he was 
in business for several years prior to 
his becoming one of the officials of 
Logue Bros. & Company. 
hereto this company shall not be liable 
for loss or damage occurring’”——“while 
the hazard is increased by any means 
within the control or knowledge of the 
insured.” 





shipwrecks, 


proof.” 


NEW YORK 











riots, 


- ' CHICAGO “ 


“Shocking” public opinion 


Daily newspapers are continually publishing stories 
about events which “shock” or greatly interest the public. 
Among these are explosions, storms, fires, earthquakes, 
bankruptcies, 
defalcations and others involving great loss of life or 
property, the financial effects of which were mitigated, or 
might have been mitigated, through insurance. 


epidemics, 


When such a “shock” occurs in a locality, the agent who 
quickly grasps it as an opportunity to solicit intensively 
such coverages as are involved, is the agent who increases 
the figures of his commission income. The sentiment for 


protection is at high tide, and a few blows before it ebbs 
will have telling effect. 


Follow up the “shocks” in your community—and re- | 
member that policies in the American Eagle are “Shock- | 


AMERICAN EAGLE | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,NY. | 


Lives Fi wet we rh iM, 


PAUL L.HAID, Presivent 


CASH CAPITAL ‘ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


robberies, 
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Why Fire Stocks Are 
Good Investments 
FINANCIAL. STRENGTH GROWING 


Investments of Fire Companies Safe- 
guard Funds and Permit of Ex- 
pansion Says “Barron’s” 


Classed as “investment trusts plus” are 
the stocks of fire insurance companies by 
“Barron's,” one of the leading financial 
weeklies, published by C. W. 
Boston and New 
stocks are called investment trusts because 
in addition to the financial strength of the 


various companies these companies invest 


Barron in 
York. Fire imsurance 


their cash in so many different channels 
that the diversification assures investment 
sufety and a minimum element of risk. 
“Barron's” recently published two lengthy 
articles on insurance stocks, one treating 
the whole field of life, fire and casualty 
companies and the other confining itself 
to fire insurance stocks. 

Speaking of the fire insurance stock as 
an excellent investment “Barron's” says 
m part: 

Analysis of the annual statement of a 
leading fire insurance company — suf- 
ficiently proves the close relationship 
between such a company and an invest- 
ment trust. On December 31 last the 
Continental Insurance Co., strongest of 
American companies in ratio of capital 
and surplus to risks underwritten, re- 
ported admitted assets of $57,314,000. 
Of this huge total bonds with a book 
value of $17,521,000; stocks with a book 
value of $31,398,000 and cash and bank 
deposits of $2,099,000 constituted 88%. 
The bonds were divided between the 
issues of four yovernments, eighteen 
American and Canadian states, provinces 
and municipalities, fourteen rails, three 
utilities, twenty industrials. The stocks 
included preferred or common issues, or 
both, of 116 corporations. This is exactly 
the set-up which we should expect of a 
well managed investment trust on the 
English model. 

Getting Investment Funds for Nothing 

The insurance company has in the 
nature of its habilities on great advan- 
tage over the investment trust. The lat- 
ter institution must pay interest and 
dividends on its senior securities; the fire 
insurance company makes no return to 
the policyholder for the use of his money. 
Instead, of course, the fire insurance 
company assumes a_ potential liability 
io the policyholder amounting on the 
average to perhaps two hundred times 
the amount of his annual premium. No 
one at all familiar with the fire insur- 
ance business would claim that the 
policyholder was not getting his money’s 
worth. The fact nevertheless remains 
that the fire insurance company has for 
investment an amount far in excess of 
its capital and surplus. The ten largest 
American companies had admitted as- 
sets on December 31 last of $538,923,000, 
while the investment of their stockhold- 
ers amounted to only $241,497,000. 

A Business Which Normally Loses 
Money 

At first blush the implication that the 
policyholders of a fire insurance com- 
pany are no more than an excuse for 
its existence may appear extreme. It 
is supported by the facts as to the source 
of the profits of the. average company. 
Net income is derived from two sources, 
underwriting profits and investment in- 
come. The average company loses money 
on a straight underwriting basis. Tak- 
ing the five-year period 1920-24 for a 
fair average only 87 out of 296 stock 
companies for which a five-year record 
was obtainable showed a balance to sur- 
plus after deducting losses and expenses 
from premiums earned. Stockholders of 
the other 209 companies not only de- 
pended entirely on investment income 


for dividends but to cover underwriting 
s as well. Under these circumstances 
iin that the policyholder may not 
cor iplain of the cost of his protection. 


} 


\- 


It is equally plain that the keen com- 
petition between fire insurance companies 
for business is based on desire for volume 
rather than on expectations of direct 
profit. 


Profitable Investment Policies 


What are the investment policies of 
the fire insurance companies which pro- 
duce results so. satisfactory to their 
shareholders? It is at once apparent 
that the nature of the fire insurance 
business requires a high degree of 
marketability on the part of an insur- 
ance company’s investments. By _ the 
law of averages a life insurance com- 
pany can determine with a high degree 
of accuracy just how much money will 
be needed to pay death claims at any 
given time. It may invest its funds in 
safe but relatively unmarketable bonds 
to a large extent. The fire insurance 
company head never knows, however, 
when a conflagration may occur which 
will necessitate instant conversion into 
cash of a substantial part of his invest- 
ments. While a fire insurance company 
may put a large part of its funds into 
bonds it will stick pretty closely to 
Libertys, highest-grade municipals and 
listed issues having a very broad market. 
Moreover, pratically every well managed 
fire insurance company invests a con- 
siderable part of its funds in common 
stocks. With the growth of the coun- 
try well chosen common stocks of lead- 
ing companies likewise grow in value 
and the insurance company profits ac- 
cordingly. Lists of insurance company 
investments are readily available. In the 
case of the large companies they show 
almost without exception handsome 
profits on investments. 


Depending on Order-Takers for Business 


With more than 300 companies com- 
peting for business in this country the 
keenness of competition which has re- 
duced rates to unremunerative levels is 
explained. This competition, however, 
takes a form almost peculiar to the fire 
insurance business. Probably every read- 
er of “Barron’s” has been approached by 
at least one salesman who attempted to 
sell him life insurance; probably few 
readers of “Barron’s” have ever been ap- 
proached by a salesman attempting to 
sell them fire insurance. The agents of 
the fire insurance companies are most- 
ly order-takers who write policies for 
their customers on request, but do not 
go after business. A large proportion of 
the insurance agents of the country are 
real estate agents and bank officials who 
regard the commission on a fire in- 
surance policy as the normal perquisite 
on a real estate sale or the placement of 
a mortgage loan. Such agents usually 
represent a number of competing com- 
panies and distribute the business among 
them as they please. The policyholder 
usually takes an attitude of supreme in- 
difference toward the identity of the 
company in which he is insured, accept- 
ing the policy of a small local company 
as readily as he would that of one of the 
leaders in the business. The companies 
have never yet succeeded in getting the 
general public to pay any attention to 
them. The name of the maker means 
more to the average man on a 10-cent 
package of crackers than the name of 
the underwriter on a $10,000 policy. 

Fire insurance companies compete 
keenly for the favor of desirable agents 
as the result of public indifference 
toward them. For the most part the 
agent gets the same commission no mat- 
ter with which company he places a given 
policy, but there are indirect ways of 
obtaining a strong representation. From 
the standpoint of the public one of the 
best is prompt settlement of claims. 
Strong companies take pride in maintain- 
ing good records in this respect. There 
is one exception to this statement, a 
leading company which has made a great 
success by insuring at high rates large 
amounts of business which most com- 
panies would not touch. Dominating 
this particular field the company in 
question has been able to abide strict- 
ly by the letter of the standard form 
of policy which permits a sixty-day de- 
lay in settlement or the deduction of 
a 1% discount for cash. 














The bigger the risk, the better 
the Hartford Agent’s chance 


The Hartford Agent has something to 
offer big risks that most other agents lack. It 
is the competent, thorough, expert, nation- 
ally advertised services of the Hartford 
Fire Prevention Engineers. 

The bigger the risk, the more the owner 
wants this service. 

It pays the agent to write big risks. 
Although his selling effort and handling 
costs are not any bigger, his commission is. 
This chance to get the most desirable busi- 
ness is one of the things that makes a Hart- 
ford connection of ever increasing value to 


live local agents. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. an, 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 
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Too Many Agents 
Says E. P. Schaefer 


OLD AGENCIES ARE HARD HIT 


Executives Fail to Give Heed to Pro- 
ducers’ Problems in Drive for In- 
come Is Charge 


Local agents find their positions dif- 
ficult by virtue of fire companies’ drives 
for premium income in the opinion of 
EK. Paul Schaefer, manager of the Mer- 
riam Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y. Mr. Schaefer declares that the 
local agent gives the best service in his 
power to his assureds but that his ef- 
forts are handicapped by having to fight 
a multitude of incompetent agents whom 
the companies have planted in his dis- 
trict after being unable to get into the 
old-established offices. In an effort to 
get a better hearing for the pleadings 
of the small town Mr. Schaefer 
has sent the following communication 
to THrE EASTERN UNDERWRITER. 

“If agents were cut in number, we have 








Insurance Agency of 


agent 


first a reduction in agency expense and 
given an increased volume in business, 
agents could get along with lower com- 
missions. 

“Surely there is nothing impertinent 
about this reasoning, for as an agent, 
| appear to be cutting my own income, 
vet I am willing to concede a sacrifice 
in commissions if thereby I can increase 
the volume of my business. Further, 
special agents flock to this office for ap- 
pointment of their company, willing to 
be in if their income 
hundred dollars a 


is only a few 
Unless | 
see my way clear to give my companies 
a reasonable volume, all 
denied. 


year. can 


applications 
It has been proven 
that the appointment of an agent with 
a wide territory results usually in greater 
premium volume at lower cost than five 
agents in the same territory, and in ad 
dition the company can concentrate in 
serving the one agent and render the 
agent and the public a greater service, 
than if the company through its special 
had to follow up five agents. 


‘have been 


Producing Field Limited 


“T am mindful, that in the sparsely 
settled districts there will always be small 
agents with a very limited premium 
volume. It is to be regretted that with 
so large a number of companies all 
looking for a representative that the 
field in the small towns is so limited and 
that there is not room for all. Even 
here in Mount Kisco, a town of 5,000 
inhabitants, twenty of the leading com- 
panies could take care of its entire bus- 
iness, yet there are close to four hundred 
fire companies looking for representa- 
tion. It just can’t be done—the com- 
panies must realize it and not expect 
to be represented in every town in the 
country. 

“The writer does not feel he is espe- 
cially qualified to become controversial 
with experts, vet feels that even he is 
entitled to be heard. There are so many 
little acts which are not done which if 
adopted by the companies would create 
a greater respect and cordiality between 
their representatives and themselves. 
After all, it is the small town agents 
who give to the companies the business 
which they rely upon as the foundation 
of their success. Take away the local 
agent and we would have chaos. The 
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success of the small town agent is due 
to the fact he is one of his community 
and in his community usually stands as 
big as the large company executive may 
stand in insurance centers. In his town 
he is the provider of insurance. The 
individual company means little. His 
fellow townsmen look to him for their 
protection—it is he that ‘creates the de- 
mand for the products of his companies 
and creates the volume in which they 
rejoice. The companies’ duty is to see 
that the agent that represents them is 
qualified to give to his community ade- 
quate insurance protection and the 
proper working knowledge to be an in- 
surance advisor. 


Do Not Understand Agents’ Problems 


“No doubt most of the foregoing is not 
new to you. It is the writer's regret that 
the agents do not make’ themselves 
heard more often. True they have both 
a national and state organization, but 
these organizations treat only subjects 
of a national or state scope. They do 
not collect the voice of the agents and 
present them as such to the companies. 
Frankly it is lamentable to see the lack 
of interest shown the small town agent 
by company executives when he as much 
as opens his mouth on his views or to 
discuss with them what to them is for- 
bidden subjects. There are few, indeed, 
company officials and sub-officials who 
have any knowledge of the daily routine 
or problems confronting their army of 
agents. Until they get the vision of 
what their agency force is doing, the 
hardships, the competition, the bitter ex- 
periences they face in order to swell 
their coffers, not until then, can the 
agency force expect over much in either 
constructive help or even a sympathetic 
understanding of his problems. 

“Unfortunately, most ‘big’ company 
men have only ‘big’ visions—they are 
far beyond the small everyday details 
and routine and so the small agent ts 
overlooked—except to be remembered 
continually in so called ‘drives’ for pre- 
mium to the compliment of vice presi- 
dent ‘so and so,’ or Mr. Supervisor’s 
25th anniversary, or as one company 
did, upon the return of one of their bud- 
ding executives from a trip to South 
America, just for good luck. 

“So in closing accept these thought of 
a small town agent which are neverthe- 
less very sincere; and his only regret 
is that he cannot be more in touch 
with the larger field of insurance in- 
terests.” 


STREET RAILWAY CHANGES 





Better Protection Against Fires Is Being 
Afforded on Properties of Electric 
Street Railways 
U. O. Michaels, of Maury, Donnelly, 
Williams & Parr, insurance agents of 
Baltimore, Md., and a recognized expert 
on electric street railway insurance, in 
speaking of the improvement in electric 
street railway properties, 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER. 

“T think one of the most interesting 
changes in electric street railway prop- 
erties is the fact that wooden cars are 
being replaced by those of all steel con- 
struction; that fire-proof and sprinklered 
car barns are being supplanted by open 
storage divided by fire walls, and ade- 
quate standpipe and nozzle protection 

provided.” 


says to THE 


INVITED TO CHICAGO 

Madison, Wis., Dec. 1—Representa- 
tives of all domestic insurance com- 
panies have been invited by Insurance 
Commissioner W. Stanley Smith to at- 
tend the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners to be held at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, December 8 
to 10, upon suggestion of Commissioner 
W. R. ©. Kendrick of Iowa, president of 
the insurance commissioners’ organiza- 
tion. 


WM. A. FOOT HONORED 


William A. Foot, treasurer of Wm. 
H. McGee & Co., marine underwriters 
of New York City, was presented with 
a gold watch and chain by the board of 
directors on Tuesday in recognition of 
his long and valuable service with the 
agency. He has been with the office 
— 1899, and is now on the inactive 
ist. 


JEWELRY FLOATER RATES 
Companies writing all risks in all lo- 
cations on personal jewelry have com- 
bined their experience and as a result 
of the high loss ratios shown have ad- 
vanced their premium rates approxi- 
mately 20%. These new rates became 
effective on new business on December 

1 and on all renewals on January 1. 


Allen B. Doty has been elected assist- 
ant secretary of the National Union. He 
was formerly in charge of the San 
Francisco office of the Joseph Froggatt 
Company. 
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The Use of Dynamite 
In Fire Fighting 
BECOMING MORE FREQUENT 


Explosive Best Suited for Demolishing 
Buildings Is 60% Ammonia Dyna- 
mite in Small Cartridges 


By H. E. Davis 

Vakers of I: r plosives 
ber N. F. P. A.) 

becoming increasingly fre 
jor fire departments and property 
resort to dynamite in fight 
fires, it desirable to 
reliable information as to 
the function of dynamite in fire fighting, 
its advantages and limitations for this 


Justitute of (Mem 

\s it is 
quent 
owners to 
ing large seems 


disseminate 


purpose, and the proper methods of 
procedure when it is employed. 
In the city fire, dynamite is not used 


as an extinguisher but as an agent for 


razing buildings in the path of — the 
flames to prevent the fire from spread 
ing lt the spread of the flames cannot 
be controlled by water and it becomes 
advisable to wreck some buildings in 


order to 
dynamite 1s 


save value, 


mcans 


property ot greater 
practically the only 


by which this can be done quickly 
enough to be of any avail. 
The chief limitations upon the em 


ployment of dynamite for wrecking build 
ings in the path of a fire lie in the fact 
that the dynamite may not be quickly 
available and that it can only be 
and effectively 
mm its) use. 
However, in large cities there is gen 
erally a stock of dynamite for excavating 
and = tunneling stored in contractors’ 
magazines which can be secured in 
emergency and these contractors usually 
have in their employ a few men ex 
perienced in blasting. It has been sug 
vested that the fire department in cities 
over a certain size should keep a supply 
4 explosives constantly on hand. Thi 
would require a specially constructed 
magazine and investment in a supply of 
explosives which are subject to deterio 


safely 
handled by men trained 


ration with age and would have to be 
replaced from time to time with fresh 
ly manufactured material. It would, 


a measure of preparedness 
valuable to a 
fire 


however, be 
which might prove highly 
city menaced with devastation by 
Use Dynamite Only 

Phe explosive best suited for demolish 
ing buildings is .60> per cent ammonia 
dynamite in 1!4x8 inch cartridges packed 
in 25 pound cases. As the explosive has 
the disadvantage in this work of being 


fired unconfined, an explosive such as 
blasting gelatin, which gives excellent 
results when loaded and tamped in a 


bore hole in rock, would be entirely un 
suited for firing in the case where there 
is no confinement whatever. Neither 
blasting powder nor railroad powder nor 
“low powder” (low percentage of nitro 
viveerine) should ever be used for this 
purpose because they are likely to set 
fire to the building in which they are 
placed_or to throw fire to neighboring 
buildings. The 25 pound cases are easier 
to handle than 50 pound cases and also 
permit distributing. the same quantits 
of dynamite at twice as many points 
of resistance. 

Blasting caps and safety 1use are het 
ter for firing the dynamite than 
tric detonators for several reasons 
First, it is difficult to take a 
primer with fuse into a building as it 


elec 


not so 
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London & Laneashire’s 
New Home in London 


STANDS ON COMMANDING SITE 


Has Largest Electric Clock in City 
District of London; Attractive 


Main Entrance 


Phere are some exceedingly interest 


ing features in the new London and 
Lancashire House, in’ London, which 
has lately been completed. The build 


ing becomes the City’s latest landmark, 


and the 


stands on one. of most com 
mmanding sites im London, at the corner 
of Leadenhall and Bishopgate Streets. 


Originally the company owned com 
modius premises at Nos 149 to 155 
Leadenhall Street, but when the oppor 


tunity presented itself of securing the 
adjoining and corner block, they were 
not slow to avail themselves of it. The 
additional corner building has been 
erected so as to form in every way, 


internally and externally a continuation 
and completion of the previously exist 
ing premises in Leadenhall Street. The 
Leadenhall Street elevation is so planned 
bring the main entrance to. the 
company’s own offices in the center ot 
the building. At the angle of Leaden 
hall and Bishopsgate Streets, a tower 
has been developed containing an elec 
tric illuminated clock, which can readily 


as to 


is to take in one with electric blastimy 
cap wires attached to it. In the con 
fusion attending a large fire there is 
danger that the wires may be cut oi 


pulled off from the electric blasting cap 
thus spoiling the shot. Second, it takes 
too long to connect the wires and tape 
each connection, and if the connectiois 
are not properly insulated, there is lia 


bility of a short circuit. Third, it is 
difficult to keep the wires out of the 
water which is generally on the street 


and around the building during a_ fire 
and this introduces another chance for 
the current to be short-circuited. Fourth, 
wires cannot be recovered from under 
the debris. 
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$1,000,000 Capital 


Fifty-four Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that. by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


| Total Assets $4,543,938 
Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 


1925 


be seen, not only from the Mansion 
House, but also from the London 
Bridge end of Gracechurch Street. The 
additional new building contains ten 
stories, with superficial area of approxi 
mately 24,000 feet. The entire premises 
now contain nearly two acres of floor 
space. The ground floor hall is lined 
with veined statuary marble, and Sicilian 
White marble is utilized on the lower 
ground floor and throughout the = stair- 
The exterior is in Portland stone 
vranite base, and a handsome 
Lronze doorway gives access from Lead 
evhall Street to the upper ground floor 
premises. The upper floors are entered 
from Bishopsgate. Every part of the 
new building has excellent natural light. 
Carefully considered schemes have been 
installed for electric lighting, central and 
domestic heating, mechanical ventilation, 
air washing and ozoning. An electric 
elevator is installed and posting chutes 
are positioned on every landing. 
Particular interest attaches to the elec 
tric clock system. The clock in the 
Tower is the largest eleetric clock in 
the City and occupies probably the most 
prominent position. The two dials, one 
facing west and one south, are each 7 
feet 8 inches in diameter, of cast iron 
specially treated to withstand — all 
weather, and are glazed with opal. 


Cast 


with 


Heavy copper hands, mounted on 
roller bearings to take the weight and 
reduce friction and ~~ reduce Wear, 
indicate the time, and are driven 
by a powerful impulse motor, con- 


trolled by the Standard pendulum in 
the London and Lancashire Insurance 
Company's building adjoining. The im 
pulse motor is the subject of a patent 
by the Standard Time Company, Ltd., 
and is constructed by them specially to 
drive heavy exposed hands from electric 


power either direct from the mains or 
from suitable accumulators, kept charged 
from the mains. Every part of this 
large clock was made in London. All 


the clocks in the building are controlled 
by one “Standard” pendulum, which is 
synchronized by hourly Greenwich sig 
nal transmitted by the same company. 


National Protection Plan, Inec., New 
York City, insurance, has been char- 
tered at Albany with $20,000 capital 


Oscar Lawrence, C. K. Simon and Isaac 


Special Agent Held 
After U.S. Inquiry 


NEARLY 200,000 DOLLARS MISSING 


Group in Colorado Alleged to Have 
Faked Hail Losses to Collect 
Insurance Money 


Insurance companies writing insurance 
hail the 


have making 


to cover damage in state of 
inquiries 
will reach 
and ‘T.. A. 
Springs, special 
Union of Pitts 
St. Paul, 
has arrested 
the mails to de 
fraud, the warrant issued at the request 


Colorado been 


which is said 
$200,000 — mark, 
Colorado 
the National 
burg, the Twin Cities Fire of 
the Hartford, 
charged with 


about money 
the 


Taylor of 


around 
agent of 
and 


been 
using 


of Roy E. Nelson of Denver, who headed 
the government’s investigation. 

it “1s that a complete 
Investigation is made that agents of the 
insurance 


believed when 


cities, 
farmers and others will be drawn in the 


companies in’ smaller 
net. 


It is that Taylor with his 


henchmen would pick out certain land 


charged 


in the hail-belt, make application under 


some farmer's name for insurance, the 


premiums would be paid with a forged 
note it is alleged, remittances made to 


the companies and then during — hail 
season a claim would be put in for 
damages, Taylor would approve, col- 


lect the money when the company paid, 
in many cases the land covered was only 
a weed field. To do this it was neces- 
sary to again forge the farmer’s name 
to the check received. 
Antedated Real Losses 

Another method was to antedate a 
real hail storm damage, that is date 
the application a few days previous, and 
in this case the damage was total, a 
fake application would be shown to 
prove that the farmer was insured, and 
this Taylor and his assistants would 
pocket it is charged, less the premium. 
In some cases when a bona-fide applica- 


tion was made for hail insurance, the 
man’s name would be forged for other 
insurance against hail and whether or 
not it hailed, a claim would be put in 


and the money retained by Taylor and 
his clieue. All of this has been going 
on since 1923 and the astonishing part 
of the whole thing is, Taylor is 62 years 


of age and his legitimate salary and 
commissions from bona-fide insurance 
has netted him a goodly sum. His in- 


tegrity was never questioned and_ the 
citizens of the Pike’s Peak region looked 
upon him as one of their most reputable 
and progressive neighbors. He has beea 
released under a $10,000 bond, signed 
by Clyde Phillips, prominent Colorado 
Springs druggist and Ed Pring, horse- 
man and sportsman. 
What is said to have caused suspicion 
and investigation was the raise in in- 
surance rates, covering hail, the cost 
having gone to 18 per cent of the ex- 
pected crop. Honest farmers could not 
understand why so many were claiming 
hail damage and they had not seen any 
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Not Easy to Collect 


Insurance President to Whom Car 
License Refund is Due In- 
formed Funds Are Low 


If there were a monopolistic state 
fund in New York, Washington would 
be up against it in getting cost for in- 
juries in the opinion of S. R. Kennedy, 
president of the Buffalo Fire Insurance 
Company. He has just been up against 
the state’s red tape in trying to collect 
half a dollar due him for a duplicate 
automobile operator’s license. The cor- 
respondence is explanatory: 

STATE OF NEW YORK 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
TAX DEPARTMENT 
State Tax Commission 
Metropolitan District Office 
220 West 40th St., New York City 
October 22nd, 1925. 
“Mr. Sidney R. Kennedy, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Some time ago, you com- 
municated with this office regarding re- 
fund due you on operator’s license. In- 
asmuch as part of these records were on 
file at our Albany office, it took some 
time to verify same. However, we are 
enclosing affidavits for refund, which 
should be signed by you on the lines 
indicated, sworn to and returned to us. 

“Upon receipt of same, the affidavit 
will be forwarded to our Albany office 
ior refund. We wish to state that as the 
appropriation for refunds is practically 
exhausted, it will be quite a while be 
fore check will be mailed to you. 

“We regret any inconvenience caused 
you through the delay in forwarding 
these affidavits. 

RYAN, 
3ureau of Motor 


(signed) FRANK J. 

Deputy Commissioner, 
Vehicles.” 

“Frank J. 


sioner, 


Ryan, Esq., Deputy Commis 


Sureau of Motor Vehicles, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir: I have your interesting and 
unusual letter of October 22nd in con- 
nection with refund on duplicate opera 
tor’s license. In accordance with your 
request | am enclosing you affidavits 
for refund. As, however, the State of 
New York as represented by your de- 
partment, is unable to meet its obliga- 
tions to the amount of fifty cents, | have 
not receipted for the sum which you 
admit will not be sent me for quite a 
while—if ever. [| will send you a re- 
ceipt when, if and as you pay me. 

“This endeavor to get back a half dol- 
lar from the State of New York, an 
overcharge due to your delay in sending 
me the original license, extending now 
over a period of three months, has been 
an interesting experience, and I do not 
regret the time I have put in on it, as it 
is an excellent example of how badly a 
red-tape political machine works in an 
ordinary business transaction of even 
trifling importance. 

“Periodically an attempt is made to 


create a monopoly of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance for the State of 
New York. Even under the stimulus of 
competition with stock companies, most 
insurers prefer not to do business with 
the State Fund, although the stock com- 
panies charge higher rates. Given a 
monopoly, another bureau full of politi- 
cal appointees unable to secure or hold 
positions in the competitive business 
market, I can readily imagine the indif- 
ference with which the State Fund would 
regard a request for the early adjust- 
ment or payment of a loss for personal 
injuries, 

“If one department of New York State 
confesses itself unable to pay an = ac- 
knowledged debt of fifty cents except at 
the end of an indefinite period, what 
chance would a workman without politi- 
cal influence have in collecting promptly 
from another department of New York 
State a meritorious claim for injuries, 
money for which he might be bitterly 
in immediate need? 

“The insurance company of which I 
am president transacts no workmen's 
compensation insurance nor am I inter- 
ested in any company which does. As 
an insurance man, however, the per 
formance | have gone through in an en- 
deavor, so far entirely unsuccessful, to 
collect this license fee is just another 
emphatic argument for those who believe 
that the best governed state is the least 
voverned, and that the State of New 
York having made a complete mess ot 
nearly every business enterprise ought 
to get out of the compensation insur- 
ance business without further delay. 

“While you yourself have no control 
over this, | am writing you so that your 
letter and my reply may be made public. 


SIDNEY R. KENNEDY.” 


RULES FOR OIL BURNERS 


Board 

Construction and 

Fuel Oil Equipments 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued revised regulations for 
the construction and installation of oil 
burning equipments and for the storage 
and use of fuel oils in connection there- 
with. In announcing the new regulations 
the National Board says: 


Issued Pamphlet on 
Installation of 


National 


“On account of the increasing de- 
mand for the use of oil fuel in the built- 
up sections in cities and in outlying sec- 
tions where heretofore it was considered 
impractical to provide any considerable 
amount of underground storage on ac- 
count of ground water or rock formation, 
it became necessary to provide regula- 
tions covering such different classes of 
storage as may be required by any par- 
ticular local condition. Accordingly the 
rules contained herein provide, with ref- 
erence to storage, for four distinct 
classes of installation : 

“Outside underground storage tanks; 
under the building storage tanks; above 
ground storage tanks (diked) with out- 
side underground service tanks; inside 
the building storage tanks. 

“So far as storage is concerned each 
different class of installation introduces 
a different degree of hazard; the out- 
side underground storage is the safest 
installation possible and the inside the 
building storage the most hazardous. 


Instalment Premiums 
(Continued from page 1) 


each instead of four installment policies 
which would drop the risk automatically 
if the assured did not pay the new in- 
stallment. 

Another argument against the install- 
ment premium is that in the country dis- 
tricts the payments would be very small. 
There is also some question as to how 
the plan would be regarded by agents 
as it would add to their collection diffi- 
culties. It is pointed out, however, that 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents recently made the statement that 
consideration must be given the ques- 
tion of installment payments. 

It is reported that there is considerable 
opposition to installment payments in 
fire insurance, but not so much in casu 
alty insurance circles. 
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Agents Regain Big 
School Line from 
Non-Agency Mutuals 


Portland, Ore., School Board Turns 
Back Nearly $5,000,000 
Line to Agents 


SECURITY OUTWEIGHS RATE 


Personal Interviews Convinced 
School Board Mutuals Ought 


Not to Keep Insurance 


When stock company agents can lose a 
large fire insurance line on_ public 
schools in Portland, Oregon, to non- 
agency mutuals, and then regain the 
greater part of it by demonstrating the 
superiority of stock fire insurance, local 
agents elsewhere should have less fear 
of non-agency mutual competition. 

Although the non-agency mutual com- 
pany usualy offers lower rates to tempt 
the assured, the greater security of stock 
company insurance more than offsets the 
discrepancy in rates, and the agent who 
can present his arguments well ought not 
to worry about losing assureds. 


What Happened in Portland 
In June of this year the school board 
of Portland passed a resolution where- 


by local agents of that city were to 
renew fire insurance from time to time 
during the coming three years amount 


ing to about $12,000,000, Chalmers Hall, 
vice-president of the Insurance Exchange 
of Portland, told THe Eastern UNpDer- 


wriTeR. About $6,000,000 of this insur- 
ance was renewed between June and 
September. 

In the meantime the Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association of 
Seattle, Washington, had attacked the 
line and through several members of 


the school board who 
toward mutual insurance, 
in inducing the school board to pass a 
resolution whereby all the balance of 
the expirations, approximately $6,000,- 
000, was to be placed in the non-agency 
mutual companies. Between September 
and the middle of last month, the mu- 


were inclined 
had succeeded 


tuals had obtained about $1,250,000 of 
this insurance. 
Upon learning of the resolutions 


passed by the school board to place this 
fire insurance with the ‘mutuals, the 
executive committee of the Insurance 
Exchange had obtained legal advice re- 
specting the school board accepting mu- 
tual insurance, and the legal opinion 
handed down did not create a bar against 
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November 16 to the 
remaining insurance on the schools was 
to be placed with stock companies and 
no further difficulty is expected from 
the non-agency mutual sources. 


effect that all the 


Fire and Casualty Classes 

Being Held Weekly in Newark 

Weekly classes in fire and casualty 
insurance have been started at Newark, 
N. J., to continue throughout the winter 
and spring months. The first class was 
held in the auditorium of the American 
Insurance Company on November 13. 
The school has adopted the three-year 
lecture course of the Insurance Institute 
of America under plans prepared by a 
committee of representatives from the 
American, Firemen’s, Newark Fire, Com- 
mercial Casualty, Globe Indemnity and 
the Newark Schedule Rating Office. 
Lectures will be held at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, lasting for about an hour. 


CLARIFY NEW YORK RULES 

The handbook devision 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
on Wednesday presented at a_ special 
meeting of the Exchange seventeen 
recommendations which tend to make 
more specific the existing rules. These 
amendments which help to clarify the 
rules have been drawn up because of the 
many violations of the present rules in 
the Exchange territory. 


committee of 


BARRY TO PRESIDE 

Fred T. Macomber, of the Springfield 
I. & M. in Michigan where he is state 
agent, and regarded generally as one of 
the le ading field men of that stz te, is to 
retire. Fifty of his friends will give him 
a dinner in Detroit on Monday night. 
The toastmaster will be James Victor 
Barry, Metropolits an Life. 


OIL BURNER BULLETIN 
\ twenty-eight page bulletin, cover- 
ing the methods and procedure in oil 
burner testing wherever the burners are 
fired under boilers or in warm air heat- 
ing plants, has just been isSued by the 





AUTO RATES REDUCED 


A reduction in motor car theft rates 
in Oklahoma was ordered by the state 
insurance board. All companies writ- 


ing this phase of insurance 
ma were notified to appear 
board at a hearing Dec. 15, to present 
reasons why the lower rates should not 
xo into effect. The rate announced by 
Jesseé G. Read, board member and in- 
surance commissioner, was a_ reduction 
of 50 per cent, but it is probable that 
this reduction will be regulated by the 
action of the board following the hear- 
ing. 


in Oklaho- 
before the 


NATIONAL LIBERTY CHANGES 


D. C. Thoms and ow. es Rattelman Are 
Advanced; Former Succeeds Late 
a: es Smith in New York 


D. C. Thoms, superintendent — of 
agencies at the home office for the mid- 
dle department for the National Liberty, 
has been elected assistant secretary and 
will have supervision over the New Eng- 
land states, New York and the New 
York metropolitan district, which ter- 
ritory was formerly supervised by the 
late secretary, John E. Smith. Mr, 
Thoms has been with the National Lib- 
erty for several years, coming to New 
York this year from the Pittsburgh 
branch. 

W. A. Rattelman, special 
western Pennsylvania, 
home office on 


agent in 
comes to. the 
January 1 as superin- 
tendent of agencies for the middle de- 
partment territory, succeeding Mr. 
Thoms. Mr. Rattelman began his career 
in Pittsburgh and acted as special agent 
with the Home for several years be- 
fore coming with the National Liberty. 


Christian Hansson, managing director 
of the Christiana General of Oslo, sailed 
for Europe on the S. S. 
Wednesday. 


“Acquitania” 
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How Sprinklers Reduce Rates 


The table herewith represents the savings in insurance costs effected by sprinkler 
installation in twenty-five organizations scattered over various classes of industries. 


NAME OF COMPANY 


American Seeding Machine Co., Springfield, Ohio... 
The Curtiss Motors Company, Hammondgport, N. Y 


The Franco-American Food Co., Jersey City, N. J 
The W. H. Marvin Company, Urbana, Ohio 
The M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock, Ark........ 
E. W. King Co., Bristol, Tenn.............. 
The Hessig-Ellis Drug Co, Memphis, Ten 
Summerdale Dyeing and Cleaning Co., Holmes! 





yu 


Carver’s Teche Rice Milling Co., Inc., New Iberia, 


Peabody School Furniture Co., North Manchester 
Travis Glass Company, Clarksburg, W. a 
Eagle Manufacturing Company, W ellsburg, W 
Rogers Wholesale Grocery Co., Rogers, Ark. 
Ottawa Wholesale Grocery Co., Ottawa, Kans 
The Capital City Laundry Co., Atlanta, Ga.... 
New Castle Leather Co., 










Evansville Paint & Varnish Co., 
Wrenn Paper Co., Middletown, Ol 


Whiting Patterson Co., New York, or! ee 
i 110 pais 





HUGH LEWIS SAILS 
Guest of Honor at Luncheon Given by 
Globe Indemnity Staff in 

Newark Tuesday 

Hugh Lewis, general manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, sailed on 
the “Aquitania” for Liverpool on Wed- 
nesday of this week after a visit to this 
country during which he was shown 
many courtesies and met many people. 
of honor at 
President A. 
Reid of the Globe Indemnity, 


On Tuesday he was guest 
at luncheon 


Duncan 


given by 


attended by the home office executives 
of the company. 

Mr. Lewis 
talk at luncheon, among 
things describing the experience of his 
friend, David Lloyd George, at the fa- 
mous meeting in the Birmingham home 
of Chamberlain, who had been attacked 
by Lloyd George because of the part 
he took in bringing on the Boer War. 

This was the meeting where thousands 
of friends of 
wrecked 


made a most interesting 


the other 


Chamberlain — partially 
hall and prevented the 
Welsh statesman from delivering his ad- 
When it found impossible 
to talk in the hall Lloyd George went 
to the basement and delivered the address 
to a woman who is now secretary of 
Hugh Lewis. 

“It was one of the most thrilling eve- 
nings I ever spent,’ said the British 
insurance man. 

In conclusion he paid a warm tribute 
to the president of the Globe and the 
staff assembled about the table. 


the 


dress. was 


BROKERS AND AGENTS MEET 

The Insurance Agents & Brokers As- 
sociation; held a meeting’ Wednesday 
evening in the Fisk Building on 57th 
Street to transact business regarding the 
permanent organization of the associa- 
tion. Committees were appointed to re- 
port on monopolistic state insurance, 
public adjusters, license fees, Lloyd’s in- 
surance and the ethical practices of in- 
surance brokers. 


Wilmington, Del......... 
A. Wilhelm Company, Reading, Pa...........+++.+++ 


The Columbia Woolen Mills, Columbia City, Ind.. 
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PROTECT SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


Cold Weather Dangers Must Be Guard- 
ed Against; America Fore Group 
Gives Protection Hints 
Some good advice on the protection of 
sprinkler equipment during cold weather 
has been issued by the engineering de- 
partment of the America Fore group of 
which Vice-President C. W. 
head. A few of the points which owners 


Pierce is 


of sprinkler systems should give heed to 
follow : 

A very small “freeze-up” may destroy 
the efficiency of a large fire protective 
equipment. the 


Vigilance in detail is 


price of protection from cold weather 
hazards. Unless extreme care is exer- 
cised the very best installation of fire 


appliances may suffer disablement from 
lrost. 

3e sure that the engineer or other 
supervising employee is fully advised as 
to the purpose of every valve and pipe 
in your automatic sprinkler system. It 
that the night watch- 
inan should understand the operation of 


is also essential 


all valves and the importance of giving 
proper and prompt alarm in 
fire or accident. 

The following suggestions for the pre- 
vention of freezing of sprinkler pipes 
should be rigidly followed, inspections 
being thorough, with nothing taken for 
granted: 


case ol 


1. See that all windows, skylights, 
monitors and other parts of buildings 
are in proper condition to prevent .ad- 
mission of cold air. 

2. Examine sprinkler piping in cold 
basements, hallways, driveways,  en- 


HARTFORD FIRE CONFERENCE 

The Hartford Fire this week has been 
holding its annual conference of execu- 
tive officers ‘and department heads from 
all parts of the United States and 
Canada in Hartford at the home offices. 
President Bissell presided at the meet- 
ings and discussed the company’s pro- 
gram for the coming year. 


Carbon Monoxide Gas 


Is There a Duty for Insurance Men? 


You and we, as fellow underwriters, know 
that CARBON MONOXIDE GAS is a fre- 


quent cause of fatalities. 


We are reminded 


of it especially at this time of the year. 


This gas is a product of combustion from 
either stationary or automotive gasoline en- 


eines. 


non-irritant. 


It is invisible, odorless, tasteless, and 
To inhale a seemingly negligi- 


ble quantity means almost immediate loss of 


life. 


4 


Knowing this, it is clearly our duty to warn 
the owners of cars not to run their engines 


when garage doors or windows are closed. 


Join us in this work of safeguarding life. Telk 


every insured that the only sure protection 


against 


CARBON MONOXIDE 


GAS is 


fresh air and ample ventilation. 





This is a duty, and it is yours as well as ours. 


This appeal is for the furtherance of the 
CARBON MONOXIDE WARNING, ver- 


bally or otherwise, to the General Public. 


Hoe Wre 


Yar 
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trances, elevators, monitors, attics, etc., 


to see that it is entirely safe against 
freezing. 
3. Have ample provisions made for 


heating all portions of the buildings. It 
is far better to heat all parts than to 
shut off the water during cold weather 
or even to use the dry system. Steam 
pressure should be kept up all night and 
Sundays and _ holidays. To prevent 
freezing a temperature of about 40 de 
grees Fahrenheit should be maintained. 
4. Water should be carefully drained 
from and air placed on the parts of the 
system that must be kept dry during 
cold weather. Extreme care should be 
exercised to see that none of the piping 
has sagged and, therefore does not drain 
properly. It may be advisable to blow 
out all parts of the system with air. 
The dry pipe valves should be carefully 
examined to see that they are in proper 
working order and do not leak. Make 
sure that the dry pipe alarms are opera- 
tive. Should a valve trip, and, without 
giving an alarm, admit water into the 


pipes where it may remain undiscovered, 
freezing is liable to occur, with disas- 
trous results. The air pumps should also 
be examined and overhauled if necessary. 
Blow out low points of system occasion- 
aily to free:same from condensation. 


JOINS NATIONAL LIBERTY 

Joseph <A. Cosgrove of Hartford, 
special agent of the Fred S. James & 
Co. fleet in New England, has resigned 
and will become associated with the 
National Liberty and its affiliated com- 
panies. 

ADMITTED TO MASS. 

The Baltimore American of New York 
has been admitted to Massachusetts with 
Gilmour, Rothery & Co. of Boston as 
agents. The company will write fire, 
marine and sprinkler leakage lines. 

DANCE FOR EMPLOYES 

The second annual dance for the 
employes of the National Union Fire 
Insurance Company will be held at the 
Rittenhouse tonight. 
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Germany Is Slowly 
Improving in Marine 


PREMIUMS ARE STILL TOO LOW 


Revalorisation of the Mark Has Created 
Tremendous Problem for Marine 


Underwriters 


W. Schues, president of the Hamburg 
and of the 
Union, re- 





Association 
Insurance 


Underwriters 
German Marine 
ported on marine conditions at the re- 
cent meeting of the International Union 
of Marine Insurance at Lucerne, Switz- 
He found conditions improving 
slowly, but the 
been that of revalorisation in connection 


erland. 


greatest question has 


with the establishment of the gold 
mark. On conditions in Germany Mr. 
Schues said in part: 


“A man would have to be a magician 
if he were to paint a good picture of the 
But here 
true, ac 


German insurance business. 
the old 
cording to which emergency is the best 
of teachers. Generally speaking, it may 
be said that, with due consideration of 


again adage proved 


the prevailing precarious conditions, and 
keeping expectations down to a modest 
level, the results of the insurance busi- 
may be called fairly satisfactory. 
It must be emphasized, however, that 
this does not apply to every branch. As 
far as local business is concerned, re- 
sults have been satisfactory; on the 
other hand, the same can hardly be said 
of the hull business where England ap- 
peared as a strong competitor (for the 
matter of that, our Danish friends, too, 
occasionally cast loving glances at Ger- 
man hulls, especially at those domiciled 
in the neighborhood of Flensburg). 
Here the result may safely be denoted 
as plus minus 0. 

No Great Losses 

the past twelve months 
there have been no particularly great 
losses. Therefore, it is a thoroughly 
preposterous remark which we find in 
many business reports on fire and also 


ness 


“During 


transport insurance whenever the re- 
sults are not good, that losses were 
heavy. Now, it can be said that within 


the German insurance business there is 
no branch where losses had been really 
heavy during the last years; on the con- 
trary, the loss ratio was relatively fa- 
vorable, but business results were bad 
because the underwriters were unable 
to obtain adequate premiums. If I am 
to touch very briefly upon the respec- 
tive results attained in the various 
branches I shall have to designate the 
business results in the inland transport 
insurance as good, in the insurance on 
valuables as fair, in the marine business 
as tolerable. Nor are the theft losses 
so dreadfully bad. We have got into 
the habit, these past five years, of com- 
plaining about the great theft risk; yet 
conditions of security have in the mean- 
time materially improved, and if we fail 
to collect an adequate premium for a 
risk sufficiently known to us and which 
we can correctly estimate, we have 
probably none but ourselves to blame 
for it. It should be noted, however, 
that the conditions of the German in- 
surance business are greatly affected by 
its high expenses; in this respect Ger- 
many is probably in a more unfavorable 
position than any other country. 

“For some time past, the revalorisa- 
tion question has been of the greatest 
importance. It is, of course, quite im- 
possible for me in this report to go into 
this problem with even fairly satisfactory 
thoroughness, and I must confine my- 
self to a very brief summary of my 


For a long time, Germany 
had persistently adhered to the rule 
“mark equal to mark.” In view of the 
rapidly proceeding depreciation of the 
mark, this rule could, of course, not be 
maintained. The reaction against the 
above-mentioned principle which had 
been stubbornly persisted in too long. 
set in with great strength, and one of 
its effects was that the courts practically 
held those people who had not been 
clever enough to convert their paper 
money into gold while it was yet time, 


view on it. 


responsible for their failure to do so. 
The fact, by-the-way, that such con- 
version was prohibited by law, appar- 


ently does no longer interest the courts. 


Mark Value Comparisons 


“The abandonment of the 
equal to mark” principle has 


“mark 
had the 


effect that some legal regulation is 
deemed necessary as to how the various 
imark values are to be compared with 
each other. The matter was first pro- 
visionally regulated in the Third Tax 
emergency Law. About 6 weeks ago 
a general tax valorisation bill was sub- 


mitted to the Reichstag; it covers nearly 
all commercial relations, but in regard 
to insurance it is dealing exclusively 
with the life branch. For all other in- 
surance branches special decrees will be 
published. Accordingly, some time ago 
the Board of Supervision for Private In- 
surance got in touch with the interested 


parties. The probalities are that the 
law will finally set up the following 
principle: All payments made up to 
June Ist, 1923, are considered as def- 


initely settled unless the recipient has 
made some reservation, which, however, 
has no doubt been rarely done. What- 
ever was paid after that date is subject 
to revalorisation claims, which must be 
filed until January Ist, 1926. 

“It is of great advantage to under- 
writers that this term has been fixed 
since what is required in the first place 
is truth and clearness of the balance 
sheets, and thus, when closing the ac- 
counts for 1925, we shall know how we 
stand. The question as to what per- 
centage shall be revalorised has not yet 
been definitely settled. In this respect, 
the existing differences of opinion be- 
tween the various interests are pretty 
significant. Some take the view that a 
definite settlement should be sought for, 


at any rate. Others, again, decline any 
revalorisation as economically unbear- 
able. Presumably, an arrangement. will 


be found on a middle line.” 


Macomber & Company, Inc., Dover, 
Frank G. Macomber, Jr., president, in- 
surance agents, chartered under Dela- 
ware laws with $10,000 capital, has filed 
certificate of statement and designation 
in the office of the secretary of state 
to enable it to do business in this state. 
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RETURN PREMIUM SCALE 
Institute of Lenten Ualeredien’ Scale 
Applies Only to Iron and 
Steel Vessels 


Recently there was published a list 
of return premiums as adopted by the 
Institute of London Underwriters. The 
Institute has now. supplemented this 
with a circular pointing out that the 
rates set out in the Institute’s Scale of 
Returns are applicable only to iron and/ 
or steel vessels, and that returns for 
other than iron or steel vessels should 
be specially agreed in each individual 
case, 

The Journal of Commerce (Liverpool) 
says: 

“This notice is obviously the result of 
misunderstandings that have arisen, 
though it has been suggested that these 
may not have been altogether ingenious. 
It would be ridiculous to suppose that 
the retention of premium for port risk 
should be the same in the case of wooden 
vessels as for vessels of iron or steel, if 
only on account of the fire risk involved. 
lf, however, the fact that the Institute 
has laid down set terms for the calcula- 
tion of Lying-up Returns has been used 
as a means of claiming returns on those 
terms for vessels which obviously do 
not come within the scale, it is well that 
official notice has been taken of the mat- 
ter, and that future attempts to obtain 
an advantage on a technicality can be 
dealt with by reference to that notice. 


CONDITIONS IN ITALY 


Concordat Declared to Have Improved 
Marine Conditions; Rate Concessions 
Sometimes Allowed 


Marine insurance’ conditions have 
greatly improved in Italy, according to 
the Holborn Agency Corporation of New 
York City, marine brokers. In a letter 
just issued by the concern the following 
review of Italian conditions was given: 

“The movement to create an efficient 
tariff for Italian marine insurance had 
its inception in 1920, when the unsatis- 
factory situation of the market caused 
the leading underwriters to organize the 
Marine Insurance Concordat, which 
counted among its members all the old 
and important Italian companies, to- 
gether with many of the newer ones. 


The New York City office is 27 WilliamThe Concordat restricted itself at first 
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to a mere advisory activity, both as to 
rates and policy conditions, but the suc- 
cess was such that at a meeting held in 
Milan end of 1922 a much stricter or- 
ganization was created. In_ particular 
through the medium of the Italian Re- 
insurance Company (Unione Italiana di 
Riassicurazione, Rome) in which the 
Italian Government is interested to the 
extent of three-tenths, a central organi- 
zation for enforcing the adherence of the 
various companies to the tariff was 
created. Further, the tariff rates were 
made compulsory in a great many in- 
stances. Of course the market. still 
contains a number of companies who are 
not members, but negotiations are now 
on foot to win the adherence, particu- 
larly of the foreign companies, to the 
Concordat. Should these be successful, 
the Italian market undoubtedly will be 
in a very satisfactory condition, but even 
should they fail, the beneficial effect of 
the tariff organization cannot be under- 
estimated. 

“It is particularly interesting to know 
that the Concordat allows its members 
in individual cases to deviate from the 
tariff. For this purpose five Regional 
Committees have been organized, in 
Genoa, Milan, Trieste, Rome and 
Palermo, whose task is twofold. On the 
one hand they are expected to keep 
down and reduce the tendency to un- 
derbid, and on the other hand they are 
to prevent too rigid an application of 
the tariff lest the member companies 
lose the business. In granting permis- 
sion to deviate the following point shall 
guide the committees: The stronger and 
the more complete the reasons and ex- 
planatory information furnished by the 
applying member are, the more liberal 
may be the concession, and vice versa. 

“Another line of activity of the Con- 
cordat includes promulgation of new 
policy forms for inland marine business, 
for wooden hulls and for hulls of iron 
or steel steamers.” 


AIRCRAFT INSURANCE 


Its Judical Aspects Considered at Re- 
cent Conference in Lyons, France 
An International Congress which was 

recently in session at Lyons for the con- 

sideration of the judical aspects of avia- 
tion, has decided that: 

Aircraft may be insured up to their 
total value against all risks, with the 
exception of those intentionally caused 
by the person insured or by the pilot. 

Insured aircraft may be abandoned 
to the underwriters or assurers in case 
of damage amounting to three-quarters 
of the value insured, or, in case of loss, 
after no news has been received for a 
period of three months. 

Airworthiness certificates must be 
mentioned in the policies, these certifi- 
cates, unless there be proof to the con- 
trary, to be held to attest the good con- 
dition of the machine. 

The Congress voted against the obli- 
gatory insurance of passengers, but 
decided that in every life or accident 
policy the risk resulting from the trans- 
port of the insured person on regular 
lines of aerial navigation could not be 
excluded. 

It was also decided that in countries 
where the pilot and the personnel em- 
ployed on board are not covered against 
accidents, resulting from their work by 
the general legislation in force, the said 
personnel should be obligatorily insured. 
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Smooth Sailing In Florida 


What effect is the great real estate 
Soom having on Florida’ insurance 
agents? Here’s some testimony from H. 
C. Hare Co., Jacksonville: 

“We are swamped almost these days 
with new business and our writings are 
very much in excess of any period in our 
history.” 

* & 4 


Edmund Dwight Could Reminiscence 
Very Entertainingly If He Would 


The veteran Edmund Dwight, for- 
merly of Dwight & Hilles, New York 
resident managers for the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation, is gen- 
erally regarded as the pioneer employ- 
ers’ liability insurance man in New York 
City. 

In discussing Mr. Dwight, a 
inent casualty top executive 
week: 


prom- 
said this 


“He was intimately acquainted with 
George Endicott and W. T. Dana, of 
Boston, who were the first United States 
Managers for the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, of England. 

“He knew well George F. Seward, 
president of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York at the time that 
company began writing liability insur- 
ance, some forty years ago. 

“He was acquainted )with Captain 
Arthur W. Masters, who was the United 
States Manager for the London Guaran- 
tee & Accident, a third of a century 
ago. He was intimately acquainted with 
that insurance giant, James G. Bat- 
terson of the Travelers. 

“He knows much about the rise and 
fall of the American Casualty Insur- 
ance & Security Co., of Baltimore, 
known 35 years ago as the “Big In- 
dian” of casualty insurance. He can 
also tell about Beecher & Schenck’s 
connection with that company. 

“He must remember much about 
old ‘Guarantors,’ of Philadelphia. 


the 


“He ought to be able to say some 
things of interest about the American 
Fidelity Co., of Montpelier, Vt., a no- 
torious cut-rater in its brief day. And 
the same as respects the New England 
Casualty Company of Boston.” 


45 

The Illinois Department 
Of course, there has been consider- 
able criticism of the Illinois Insurance 


Department because of the number of 
people who have been paying premiums 
to certain irresponsible Lloyd’s and 
reciprocals organized under the Ilinois 
laws and who feel that their premium 
investments have been lost. 

THe EasteRN UNDERWRITER has re- 
ceived the following letter relative to 
the Jllinois insurance department by a 
well-known insurance man who wrate 
it after talking with Cliff C. Ireland 
who has under his direction the Illinois 
department: 

“While I was in the West I had a 
talk with Clifford Ireland, and I think 





it would be a little unfair to dwell too 
heavily on the defects of the present 
code, so far as they relate to Lloyds, 


reciprocal concerns, etc., because ‘the 
department made every effort at the 
last session of the Illinois Legislature 


to get through a strong bill for the con- 
trol of concerns of that character, but 
it was defeated in the jam at the end 
of the session, and due to the fact that 
the noble Solons did not get going at 
all until very late. 

“Of course, the one short section now 
in the law relating to Lloyds gives a 
wonderful opportunity to ‘crooked’ pro- 
moters, and a lot of them have seized 
the opportunity to exploit the public, but 
Mr. Ireland says he is going to try again 
at the next session and fully expects 
to get his bill over.” 


a a 


Death of An Insurance Editor 


The late Winfield Scott Schermer- 
horn, publisher of “The Insurance News” 
of Philadelphia, who died at his summer 
home in Ocean City after being troubled 
with high blood pressure, passed away 
while his nurse was reading the foot- 
ball scores to him. 

Mr. Schermerhorn was born in Bur- 
lington, N. J., March 11, 1863. He moved 
to Philadelphia in 1880. He became as- 
sociated with “The Insurance News” 
about 1893 and in 1898 bought the paper 
from the Wells Estate. 


x * * 


Gastronomical Notes 


To Dr. Frankel of the Metropolitan 
Life, Dr. Root of the Aetna Life and 
others connected with life insurance 
whose aim is to do what they can to i- 
crease the years in the life span of 
Americans the following narrative from 
the column of Heywood Broun of New 
York “World” is presented for their 
consideration. Maybe they can tell 
whether this story points a moral or 
has any real significance : 

Luis Angel Firpo was rated the most 
interesting eater among all the prize- 
fighters, but now he has a rival in the 
person of Ernie Jarvis, the flyweight 
contender from England. In yesterday’s 
“World” I was interested to read that 
Jarvis rose from a sickbed on Wednes- 
day night to fight and win a ten-round 
bout. According to the story in the 
“World,” early in the afternoon the 
little Englishman ate a cucumber salad 
with his dinner, and a little later was at- 
tacked with acute indigestion. Two 
physicians worked over him to save his 
life. 

Five hours later he was fighting, and 
when he came into my life (three hours 
after the end of the bout) he was broad- 
casting from WHN, and the genial an- 
nouncer of that station informed us that 
Mr. Jarvis had just begun to sup on a 
big bowl of ice cream. 

The little man’s bit of broadcasting 
was not altogether arduous. 


“Say something to the radio audience,” 
requested the announcer. 

“Hello!” said. Ernie Jarvis. 

“Tell ’em who you are,’ prompted the 
broadcaster. 

“Me—I’'m_ Ernie Jarvis,” said the 
fighter and went back to his ice cream. 


“= * 
That Would Be Real Retribution 
At this Chicago dinner Dr. Morris 


Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, was tell- 
ing some of his experience with insurance 
adjusters, describing them in humorous 
fashion. He had an automobile claim 
in particular which was not settled to 
his satisfaction, and he concluded with 
this acid comment: 

“Some day some one is going to settle 
an adjuster.” 

x ok Ok 


Probably Skipped Some at That 


Bruce Barton, the clever New York 
advertising man, in a talk before the 
National Industriai Advertising Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, recently made the 
following statement on how long it takes 
to read completely the “New York 
Times” on Sunday: 

“One of my friends, a prominent 
newspaper pubiisher, shut one of his 
editors up in a room alone to read 
through one daily edition of the New 
York Times. He was to read as fast as 
he could, but was to read every word 

headlines, news, editorials, display ad- 
vertising, want advertising—skipping 
nothing. How long do you think it took 
him? Fourteen hours! There is four- 
teen hours of reading matter turned out 
to divide the attention of people who, 
on the average, I presume, give not more 
than fourteen minutes to it.” 

* *k * 


Finding Skulls and Roman Roads in 
Excavation for Insurance Building 


During the course of the excavations 
for the new Lloyd’s Building in London 
some remarkable relics of Roman times 
have been found. For instance a very 
fine Roman pavement was unearthed. 

In discussing some of the relics of 
antiquity dug up, Warren R. Dawson, 
writing in the London “Times,” said in 
part: 

“In 1924 and 1925, after the existing 
buildings had been demolished, excava- 
tions which reach to a far deeper level 
than that attained by the previous build- 
ings on the site were carried out for 
the new structure. When these greater 
depths of soil were explored hopes were 
entertained that some remains of the 
Pleistocene period would come to light, 


and these hopes have been fully jus- 
tified. 
“The central part of the site was 


cleared by means of a mechanical exca- 
vator; but as the erection of stanchions 
and girders rendered the available space 
more and more restricted, a considerable 
part of the digging was done by man- 
ual labour. The chance of finding fossil 
bones was small in the part of the area 
that had been mechanically excavated, 
as the apparatus raises large masses of 
earth at each plunge and deposits its 
burden bodily into iron skips, which in 
their turn are hoisted by cranes and 
emptied into lorries. On such parts of 
the site, however, as were excavated by 
manual labor fossil bones have from 
time to time made their appearance. 
3y the permission of the Committee of 
Lloyd’s, facilities have been readily 
given for a scientific examination of 
these treasures, and the clerk of the 
works, Mr. G. T. Murton, has in all cases 
carefully noted the exact depths and 
the nature of the soil in which the finds 
were made. In March this year, by the 
permission of Mr. Percy G. Mackin- 
non, chairman of Lloyd’s, the present 
writer exhibited three of these fossils 
at a meeting of the Zoological Society. 
They comprised the head of the thigh- 
bone and some molar teeth of the mam- 
moth, discovered in the river gravel at 
depths of 20 ft. and 37 ft. respectively, 
and a limb-bone (ulna) of the extinct 
woolly rhinoceros, which was embedded 
in the “blue clay,” a layer of redeposited 


London clay that underlies the gravel at 
a depth of 40 ft. The specimen was ac- 
tually 42 ft. from the persent road level. 
“At a later stage in the excavations 
some iurther mammalian remains came 
to light in the river gravel. These in- 
cluded the antlers and some limb-bones 
of the red deer, the skull of an ox, and 
some other fragments; but most im- 
portant of all were the fragmentary re- 
mains of a human skull, the first and 
only human remains found on the site. 
a heer: = ne rhinoceros bone, 
discovered in the blue clay at ¢ : 
Pry ie: ue clay at a depth 
* * * 


A Woman Who Sells Fire, Casualty 
and Life Insurance 


Although Mrs L. E. Virgien runs a 
successful agency, selling fire and ca- 
sualty insurance in Northern New Jer- 
sey, she has made quite a success in 
selling life insurance for the Guardian 
Life. 

_ Recently, the Guardian’s agency pub- 
lication printed the following paragraph 
in the half-column story the editor wrote 
about her. 

“Possessed of poise, initiative and tact, 
and an ability to master business dif- 
ficulties without any loss of the eternal 
feminine (for she still sews buttons on 
the boys’ coats in an emergency in the 
office), she is making consistent progress 
along the road of independence upon 
which women in business in increasing 
numbers are forging to the front. The 
volume of her business grows steadily 
throughout the year without exception- 
ally large cases, but rather upon a rela- 
tively wide exposure of lives about equa- 
ly distributed among male and female 
risks, which means that she is not only 
constantly extending an ever-growing 


clientele of enthusiastic policyholders 
who become favorable centers of in- 
fluence to guide her to new business 


by reference, but is furthermore effect- 
ing a greater good among her fellow 
men than larger writings on fewer lives.” 
Mrs. Virgien has written life insur- 
ance on quite a number of fire execu- 
tives. 
x * 


Live Puppies in Agents’ Windows 


The Home of New York prints an 
interesting story in its bright agency 
publication, “News From Home,” ad- 
vising agents who want to attract atten- 
tion by clever window displays to try 
the “puppy stunt.” This consists of 
building a fence in the window in which 
are placed ten small dogs, each dog 
wearing a blanket bearing a letter. The 
ten letters spell the word, “Protection,” 
when correctly placed together. 

In view of the fact that the puppies 
are constantly running around the en- 
closure it takes some time to dope out 
what the letters spell. 

Those agents who have tried the stunt 
find that a crowd quickly gathers around 
the window and there is great interest 
to win the prize offered to the person 
who can correctly piece the letters to- 
gether into the word, “Protection.” 

a 


Still Harpooning Whales 


The fact that stories about whales ap- 
pear very rarely in daily newspares has 
made the public believe that whales are 
becoming almost as extinct as the dino- 
sauria but marine underwriters say that 
occasionally they have a loss from a 
collision between a small ship and a 
whale. 

To those who are interested in the 
subject of whales, I quote the following 
paragraph from the “Scandinavian Ship- 
ping Gazette :” 

“A total of 278 whales have been har- 
pooned during the past summer by the 
steam whalers operated by the Con- 
solidated Whaling Corporation. There 
has been a considerable improvement 
in this industry during the past few 
years. There is now a considerable de- 
mand for whale oil and by-products, as 
well as for the canned whale meat, which 
is considered a great delicacy by th: 
natives of West Africa.” 
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Insurance Federation 
In Annual Session 


HUTCHINSON REPORTS ON YEAR 
J. A. Emery Principal Speaker at Ban- 
quet; Reports by President 
Webb and Committees 
Several hundred delegates from state 
federations and representatives of in- 
present at the 
eleventh annual meeting and get-together 
dinner of the 


surance companies were 
Federation of 
America last Hotel Astor, 
New York. followed a 
session of the board of trustees, 


Insurance 
night at the 
This meeting 
federa- 
tion officers and advisory committee in 
the afternoon. The speaker of the eve- 
James A. Emery, general 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 


ning was 
counsel, 
Other events on the program 
included the president's 
Webb, 
reports of 


address by 
reports of the com- 

William BroSmith, 
chairman advisory board, W. B. Curtis, 
treasurer and W. G. Wilson, national 
councillor. 


George D. 
muttees, 


Hutchinson Reports on Legislation 

A summary of the Federation's activi- 
ties during the past year was submitted 
by Secretary John ‘TV. Hutchinson. De- 
scribing 1925 as a busy one from a legis- 
lative standpoint, Mr. Hutchinson said 
that although fewer bills affecting insur- 
ance were introduced as compared with 
previous years, the greater percentage of 
them were the “vicious, worthless and 
harmful” type. His report continues: 

“A total of 1,460 insurance measures 
occupied the time of legislative bodies 
in forty-two states. Of this number, 
107 proposed to make the state an under- 
writer of insurance on a monopolistic 
basis, or as a subsidized competitor to 
private enterprise. Workmen’s compen- 
sation and automobile coverage made 
up the greater portion of these, but no 
branch of insurance was ignored by so- 
cialistically inclined law doctors. 

“Out of the 107 such bills, only eight 
became laws and these, with one ex- 
ception, were amendments to existing 
statutes. The 99 which failed were op- 
posed vigorously by the various state 
insurance federations and the national 
body. At one time there were 76 state 
insurance measures pending, besides 
about 900 other bills affecting insurance, 
each of which was given serious con- 
sideration.” 

One of the events of the year was the 
new state insurance proposal which be- 
came law in Wisconsin. It was passed 
in the last days of the session and gave 
to the state treasurer power to obviate 
the former statutory requirements as 
regards corporate surety bonds for state 
depositories. According to Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s report, the state of Wisconsin lost 
no money by this law because it was 
protected by the corporate surety bonds 
which the law enacted. Some of the 
smaller banks, however, unable to secure 
depository bonds, but anxious to be 
favored with state moneys, brought po- 
litical pressure to bear and the result 
was this hybrid legislation, which has 
resulted in no little confusion. This was 
because amendments designed to permit 
reinsurance and other changes were de- 
feated and the enacted bill 1s considered 
inoperative. 


Leslie Gives Good 
Report At Annual Meet 


ON COMPENSATION COUNCIL 


Places Membership at 75; Efficiency 
Increased by Adoption of Rate 
Making Principles 


The annual National 


Council on Compensation Insurance was 
held yesterday in the offices of the Coun- 


meeting of the 


cil at 151 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Starting at 9:30 A. M. the first part of 
the meeting was devoted to the report 


of General Manager William Leslie in 
which he presented a brief review of the 
principal events of the past year. 
dition Mr. Leslie 
of the National 


membership and finances. The election 


In ad- 
showed the condition 
Council in respect to 


of committees followed which included 


two new company representatives for 
the board of appeals, four company mem- 
governing committee and 
lineup for the rates 
A meeting of the 
held immediately 


bers on the 


a new committee. 


rates committee was 
upon adjournment of 
the annual meeting for the following 
purposes: Appointment of committees, 
including regional, reference, actuarial, 
engineering and manual. 
Resume of Leslie’s Report 


In the report presented by Manager 
Leslie the present membership of the 
council was placed at 76 companies, 47 
being stock companies, 20 being mutual 
companies, 6 being reciprocal associa- 
tions and 4 being state funds. He said 
that a tremendous amount of thought 
and attention had been given to the prob- 
lem of creating a fundamentally correct 
rate making procedure during the past 
year. The adoption of certain rate mak- 
ing principles, together with the simpli- 
fication of committee procedure, had in- 
creased the efficiency of the council as 
a rate making body; had improved the 
cooperation between independent bureaus 
and the council; and had furnished a 
rate making program which, if followed 
consistently from year to year, will yield 
adequate rates and will avoid the recur- 
rence of such unfortunate conditions as 
those through which the business had 
just been going. 

Mr. Leslie felt that the progress made 
within the National Council this past 
year is bound to react favorably on the 
outside as it continues year after year 
to revise its rates by methods that are 
consistent with those employed previous- 
ly and that are susceptible of statistical 
demonstration. 


COUGHLIN GETS PROMOTION 

Robert E. Coughlan, Jr., has been 
made manager of the property damage 
claim division of the Maryland Casualty, 
effective December 1, succeeding Arthur 
B. Nickerson who has been promoted to 
manager of the automobile department. 
Mr. Coughlan has been assisting Mr. 
Nickerson since the property damage 
claim division was formed. 


MAY STOP WRITING CLASS 
Some of the companies are 


thinking 
of pulling out of the 


Missouri employ- 


ers’ liability field. In fact, a few have 
already quit writing liability in that 


state. 
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E. A. St. John Talks Of 
Most Decorated Agent 


HE IS MAYOR OF S, SAN FRANCISCO 
Man Honored By [fapan, 
Belgium And 

Garner Also Back 


Insurance 


France, Greece; 


K. A. St. John, president of the Na- 
tional Surety, and M. ( 
lent ef the 


. Garner, 
New York aa have 


presi- 


returned from California enthused about 
the hospitality of that state 
were 


where they 
entertained, and also 
denying New York 
that the National Surety expects to start 
a new casualty 


They 


extensively 
rumors current in 
company on the Coast. 


were given dinners on succeeding 


nights in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. 
Mr. St. John and Mr. Garner were 


especially pleased when Mayor James 
Rolph of San Francisco cailed upon them 
there and showed them many courtesies, 
including taking them for a ride through 
the San Francisco residential section 
in a car driven by a police sergeant, 
after which he showed them his decora- 
tions and souvenirs in his office in the 
City Hall which is in the San Francisco 
Civic Center and is one " of the most 
attractive places of its kind in the world. 
He was also at the station to see them 
off, 

Mr. Rolph is a member of the insur- 
ance agency of Rolph-Swett Co., a very 
successful organization. He is the most 
decorated insurance agent in the world, 
having the Order of the Rising Sun 
from Japan; an officer in the Legion of 
Honor, France; decorated by the King 
of Siam and by Greece. The Mikado 
has given him a wonderful silver punch 
bowl which bears the ruler’s personal 
emblem. 


Slim Chenin for ‘Sennen 
of National Bus Reciprocal 


Following a number of 
Detroit lead by American 
Association representatives before 
groups of automobile and motor bus 
operators, it is not likely that a national 
bus and truck reciprocal under the aus- 
pices of the A. A. A. will be formed. An 
gxtension of insurance service by de- 
partments of motor clubs in various 
cities, however, is strongly favored. 


meetings in 
Automobile 


Zurich Now Insures 
Hospital Expenses 


ISSUES TWO NEW _ POLICIES 
Designed to Protect Both Sexes from 
Ages 5 to 65; Appeal to Persons 


of Large Income 





The Zurich has just issued two new 
policies to be known as the accident ex- 
pense policy and the disability expense 
policy. The accident expense policy in- 
sures both sexes from ages 5 to 65, in- 
cluding common laborers or persons per- 
forming unusually hazardous work. It 
reimburses an assured for his hospital 
or sick room expenses, including such 
things as nurse’s salary and board, labor- 
atory, x-ray, dressings and anaesthetics. 
In addition, this policy pays operation 
fees from $5 to $100. The annual pre- 
mium is $5 per year, figured on a policy 
of $500, giving a weekly payment of $25. 
This policy may be also taken for higher 
limits, up to $75 weekly payment with an 
annual premium of $15. 

The disability expense policy is issued 
to both sexes from ages 7 to 59 with the 
same exclusions as in the accident pol- 
icy. It provides reimbursement of the 
samme items of expense as in this policy 
but in event of either accident or sick- 
ness instead of accident only. The an- 
nual premium is $12.50 per year, figured 
on a policy of $500, giving a weekly pay- 
ment of $25. Taking the rate at a higher 
limit, the premium is $37.50 for a policy 
of $1,500 with $75 per week payment. 
The exclusions in this policy are self- 
inflicted injuries, drug addiction, alco- 
holism and childbirth. 

“Insure the Expense” 

In the issuance of these policies the 
Zurich emphasizes the constantly increas- 
ing cost of hospital service, nurse 
charges and surgical operations. It has 
accordingly selected as its slogan, “In- 
sure the Expense.” It offers a big field 
to provide expense insurance for per- 
sons of minor ages, as well as persons 
of large income, who are not often in- 
terested in ordinary accident or disahil- 
ity coverage. 

They react readily to the idea of ex- 
pense insurance for themselves and their 
families. The idea 6f expense gives them 
the idea of loss, which they do not get 
from income insurance because they are 
so well protected they do not expect that 
a disability will cause them to lose 
income. 
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Fidelity and Casualty 
50 Years Old in 1926 


BIG CONVENTION 1 IN SEPTEMBER 





Agents Must Submit $3,000 New Paid- 
for Business in Campaign 
Lines to Qualify 


The Fidelity & Casualty will observe 
its fiftieth anniversary in 1926, com- 
pleting a half century of steady, con- 
servative growth. Plans are now being 
made for a golden anniversary cele- 
bration which will appropriately recog- 
nize the occasion. This will take the 
form of a convention to be held at the 
home office in New York during the 
second week of September, 1926. An 
invitation to attend will be given to 
all agents under contract with the com- 
pany on November 1, 1925, who are in 
good standing on August 1, 1926. Since 
a friendly spirit of rivalry always en- 
hances the pleasure of such an under- 
taking, the company has devised the 
following plan under which its agents 
are to qualify for attendance at the 
convention. 

The campaign period starts Decem- 
ber 1 and ends June 30, 1926. A volume 
of $3,000 of new paid- for business in 
designated campaign lines,  irrespec- 
tive of their distribution, will qualify 
an agent, These lines include fidelity 
and surety bonds; accident and health; 
all liability lines, excepting employers’ 
liability; all automobile lines; all bur- 
glary lines, excepting mercantile open 
stock forms; robbery, excepting fur- 
riers’, jewelers’ and pawnbrokers’ risks; 
plate glass, including auto plate glass; 
steam boiler and fly-wheel. 


Rules of the Campaign 

As an alternative an agent may sub- 
mit a new paid-for volume of $2,500 if 
not less than $1,500 of this volume is in 
the accident and health line. No agent 
may qualify, irrespective of his cam- 
paign volume production, unless his 
paid-for premium volume in the cam- 
paign lines during the campaign period 
exceeds by $1,500 his paid-for premium 
volume in the same lines from December 
1, 1924, to June 30, 1925. 

The following rules jgoverning the 
campaign have been sent to agents of 
the company throughout the country: 

1. No single policy premium will count 
for more than $300. 

2. Only business paid for by 
1, 1926 will be included. 

The term “new business” includes: 

(a) Any approved risk in the cam- 
paign lines which has not been on 
the books of the company within 
ninety days prior to the date of 
the new submission. 

(b) Premium additions resulting from 
increased coverage on existing 
risks in the campaign lines only. 

4. The term “new business” shall not 
include: 

(a) Any rewrite or revival of a short 
term of seasonal risk which was 
on the books of the company dur- 
ing the year 1925. 

(b) Additional premiums disclosed by 
audit on risks not included in the 
campaign volume. 

(c) Additional premiums under sched- 
ule bonds. 

5. If an individual agent ‘produces 
double the minimum requirements under 
the above conditions, he will be priv- 
ileged to invite a member of his imme- 
diate family or any associate in the 
business. Im the case of a partnership 
agency, the additional invitation earned 
may be extended to a second partner or 
to any associate in the business. In the 
case of a corporation agency, the ad- 
ditional invitation earned may be ex- 


August 











PADEREWSKI’S $5,000 THUMB 

Ignace Jan Padere ~wski, famous pianist 
and former premier of Poland, is the 
recipient of $5,000 from London Lloyd’s 
as the result of a split thumb injury sus- 
tained in a recent concert in Carnegie 
Hall, New York. Paderewski carries 
$50,000 insurance on his fingers. 
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Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


| in ONE Policy 


tended to an officer of the corporation 
or to any associate in the business. , 

6. Certain forms of policy contracts ; : Waters, counsel of the Na- 
such as contract bonds, term policies, tional Casualty, 
etc., written in 1925 are not renewable ial 
during the campaign period. When mak- 
ing comparison of premium receipts as 
provided in the plan, no premium of that 
nature shall count as a debit for more 
than $300 in the 1925 premium volume of 
an agent. 











YES, BUT WILL THEY? 
Henry C. 
says: 
policyholders would read their 
policy contracts, and master the 


required to be 


duties 
performed by 
the event of loss, a large percentage of 
litigation on policy claims would be 
avoided. The local agent can do much 

7. Any inquiries regarding campaign for the company in preventing litigation, 
rules, etc., should be addressed to the and for the insured in preventing for- 
supervising office in your territory. feiture of claims, by careful instruction 

8. On all questions the decision of as to his duties under the policy con- 
the company will be final. tract when a policy is issued.” 


them in 











Home Office: New York 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 


An agent, like any other man, is known 
by the company he keeps. There is 


no better company than the Royal. 











SS RE NIUE S99 PANNA 


Rate Changes in N. J. . 
Compensation Board 


ALL EFFECTIVE 


JANUARY ° 1 





Phraseology . Revised in Stevedoring, 
Quarries, Iron and Steel Erection, 
Paper Coating 
The Compensation Rating and Inspec- 
tion Bureau of New Jersey has adopted 
the following amendments concerning 
stevedoring, quarries, iron and steel erec- 
tion, paper coating and finishing and bag 
manufacturing. They are eftective as 
to policies dated aie 1, 1926 and have 
been approved by the commissioner of 

banking and insurance. 

Amend the classifications stevedoring 
—hand trucks only, ete., Nos. 7,316 and 
7319, manual page 80, and freight han- 
dlers No. 7,360, manual page 51, to read 
as follows: 

“Stevedoring—by hand or by means of 
hand trucks exclusively—no hoisting of 
cargo (N. P. D. in connection with a 
single vessel). Coverage I, No. 7,316; 
coverage II, No. 7,319. 

Note: Drivers, chauffeurs and their 
helpers must be rated as code No. 7,219 
“truckmen—N. O. C.” This classifica- 
tion is available only upon specific as- 
signment of the rating organization hav- 
ing jurisdiction. When policies are 4 
sued covering both “stevedoring (N. 
C.)” and “stevedoring—by hand or i 
means of hand trucks exclusively,” an 
explanatory endorsement shall be at- 
tached providing that no division of pay- 
roll will be permitted in connection with 
the loading and unloading of any one 
vessel.” 

“Freight handlers—packing, handling 
or shipping merchandise on docks or 
railroad platforms—no stevedore work, 
No. 7,360. Note: Drivers, chauffeurs 
and their helpers must be rated as code 
No. 7,219 ‘truckmen—N. O. CC.’ This 
classification is not available except upon 
specific assignment of the rating or- 
ganization having jurisdiction.” 

Quarries—crushed stone No. 1,620— 
Amend the phraseology of this classi- 
fication, manual page 73, to read: “Quar- 
ries—crushed stone, rip rap or rubble— 
with or without the operation of crush- 
ers—including drivers, chauffeurs, and 
their helpers and all employees engaged 
in the construction, repair and mainte- 
nance of buildings, structures or equip- 
ment, including installation of machin- 
ery,” No. 1,620. 

Iron and Steel Erection—railings, bal- 
conies and fire-escapes No. 5,081. Amend 
the phraseology of this classification, 
manual page 58, to read: “Iron and Steel 
Erection—outside of buildings—erecting 
and repairing balconies, fire-escapes, 
railings, stair cases, coal chutes, fire- 
proof shutters” No. 5,081. 

Paper Coating and Finishing No. 
4,250. Amend the phraseology of the 
several cross-references under _ this 
classification, pages 42 and 66, to read: 
“Corrugated paper mfg. (N. P. D. with 
No. 4,241—‘corrugated or fibre board 
container mfg.’ and No. 4,239—Paper 
Mfg.’).” No. 4,250. “Cork paper mfg. 
(N. P. D. with No. 4,239—Paper Mfg.’)” 
No. 4,250. “Oiled, paraffined, or waxed 
paper mfg. (N. P. D. with No. 4,239— 
‘Paper mfg.’)” No. 4,250. 

Bag Mig.—cloth. Erect a new classi- 
fication with rate and rating values as 
follows, manual page 30: “Bag Mfg.— 
from textile fabric—including printing— 
no bag renovating or repairing,” No. 
2,578. Rate $85. Minimum premium, 
$15.00. Excess ratio, .29. 


ENTERING AGENCY FIELD 


A. D. Dozois, assistant manager, Al- 
bauy branch office of the Travelers, has 
resigned, effective December 31, in order 
to snter the local agency field in Albany. 
M: Dozois has served in Montreal and 
for the past five years in Albany. Dur- 
ing the time he was with the Travelers 
he specialized in Mutual competition and 
self-insurers. 
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A Successful Surety Agent 


One of the most successful surety 
salesmen in the country is David L. Ross- 
ton of the National Surety. Early in 
life he decided he wanted to adopt a 
business career and his first job was 
with Bradstreet at $7.50 a week. He 
compared financial reports in the day, 
time, and went to New York University 
at night 

While with Bradstreet he noticed that 
one company in particular bought innu- 
merable reports and he figured up the 
cost of the reports and came to the con 
clusion that company must have a lot 
of money. It was the National Surety, 
so one day he went to the National 
Surety looking for a job. He says he 
was sent to T. D. Brown, who told him 
to make out an application and started 
down the elevator. Rosston followed 
Brown into the street, talking all the 
while why he should be given the job. 
Persistence won and he was taken on at 
$75 a month, subsequently going out on 
commission, 


First Month of Commission 


During the first month he was selling 
on commission he made $2,500 and he 
felt he had to keep up this record. The 
war came on and into the navy he went, 
not, Senresk without having obtained 
some of the war contract bonds. 

In 1923 he established himself in the 
agency business, as the David L. Ross 
ton Agency, Inc. 

As to his mode of getting business he 
pointed out that one of the things a pro- 
ducer should keep in mind is that he has 
not alone to sell his proposition to the 
contractor but also to sell the business 
to his company. Many a line has been 
turned down, due to the lack of informa- 
tion procured by the broker or agent 
in submitting his application to his com- 
pany, he said. 

He has not ouly written 
bonds but has created new 
has made a study of 


all kinds of 
forms and 
and sold the latest 








PAYS 2% EXTRA DIVIDEND 


The board of directors of the Con- 
tinental Casualty at a special meeting 
held November 24th declared an extra 
cash dividend of 2% on the capital 
stock of this company payable on No 
vember 25th, 1925. 

According to President Alexander the 
Continental Casualty is closing the most 
successful year of its operation. The 
Continental Companies at the close of 
1925 will have admitted assets in excess 
of $19,000,000 and a combined capital 
surplus and voluntary contingent in ex 
cess of $4,500,000. The net premium 
transactions will exceed $15,000,000. 


MAY FORM AN ORGANIZATION 
An organization of Texas compensa 
tion inspectors may be formed as_ the 
result of a meeting to be held December 
7 at Austin at the suggestion of Fred 
R. Harris, chief of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Bureau, State Insurance 
Commission. A unanimously favorable 
response was received fr@m a_ letter 
proposing such an organization sent to 
nearly 50 companies, doing compensation 
business in Texas. It is expected that 
each company will have one or more 
of its inspectors represented at the 
meeting. 





MARYLAND CASUALTY CHANGES 


The automobile department of the 
Maryland Casualty has been established 
as a section of the automobile 
sation and liability department, 
December 1. Arthur B. 

nager, will have 


Payne who h 


compen- 
effective 
Nickerson, the 
as his associate 
been super 
tl automobile, 


1 liability department. 





ideas that have been created. He said 
he has found his knowledge of law par- 
ticularly valuable. He was admitted to 
the har in New York. 





DAVID L. 


ROSSTON 


When he goes into a firm, he said, he 
goes to the man on top, and he added 
with a bit of humor, “Il begin with the 
man on top at the top floor of an office 
building, and work down, and the higher 
the building the better.” 

His idea is to know the business bet- 
ter than any one else, and he said he 
welcomed the opportunity of meeting a 
prospect with a competitor on hand— 
and “may the best man win!” 





LEWIS JOINS INDEPENDENCE 


New Resident Vice-President at Boston; 
Resigns from Royal Indemnity 
After 14 Years 

P. C. Lewis has resigned as the resi- 
dent of the Indemnity 
Companies at Boston to become resident 


secretary Royal 


vice-president of the Independent In- 
demnity and the Independence Fire. 
Mr. Lewis will open offices at 101 Milk 
Street in the nature of a service depart- 
ment to begin operations on December 5. 
He has been with the Royal Indemnity 
since 1911 with headquarters at the Field 
& Cowles office, serving first as a special 
representative and latterly as resident 
secretary. 
Five Regional Meetings to Start 
F. & C. 50th Anniversary in Pa. 
The Philadelphia office of the Fidelity 
& Casualty and the branch offices re- 
to it will give impetus to the 
anniversary drive of the 
pany by a send-off of five regional meet- 
ings to be held next week as follows: 
Monday, Wilkes-Barre ; 
ton; Wednesday, 
day, Camden; 
Among the 


porting 


fiftieth com- 


Scran- 
Thurs- 


Tuesday, 
Philadelphia ; 
Friday, Harrisburg. 


speakers at these meetings 


will be Nelson. D. Sterling, vice presi- 
dent; W. A. Reid, assistant superintend- 
ent; Frank B. Smeads, superintendent: 
Walter McK. Hillas, superintendent ; 
Arthur D. Kelly, assistant superin- 
tendent and Hale Anderson, vice presi- 


5S. H. Pool, Philadelphia, resident man- 


Councilman, assistant 


ager; and J. B. 
resident manager. 








WORDS 
TO THE WISE 


HIS is the time of year when 

most business houses start get- 
ting their accounts into shape and 
auditing their books as _ prelimi- 
naries to compiling their annual 
statements. And it is during this 
annual house-cleaning, so to speak, 
that a good many shortages are 
brought to light. 


Between now and the end of the 
year then, while employers are 
engaged in determining the con- 
dition of their respective businesses, 
surety salesmen will find it well 
worth while to devote special atten- 
tion to the sale of Fidelity Bonds. 


Fidelity Bonds constitute the only 
effective means by which em- 
ployers can protect themselves 
against dishonesty on the part of 
their employes. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Baltimore 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
and 
Burglary Insurance 


PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT, 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
Baltimore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately represented in this territory I will 
be glad to have full information regarding an agency connection with 
your Company. 
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Casualty Bureau to 
Use $25,000 for Safety 


SAYS PROF. WHITNEY IN TALK 





Tells Safety Congress that Survey Will 
Be Conducted Through American 
Engineering Council 





In a_ well- presented talk before the 
ninth Industrial Safety Congress and 
Exhibit in session ‘at Syracuse this week, 
Professor Albert Whitney, associate 
general manager and actuary of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
underwriters, announced that such a 
widespread interest in the safety move- 
ment had been shown by stock casualty 
companies that the National Bureau had 
appropriated $25,000 for making a study 
of existing conditions. Negotiations are 
under way, said Professor Whitney, to 
have this investige ition conducted through 
the American Councik, a federation com- 
posed of most of the engineering socie- 
ties. This is the body which made a 
study of waste in industry at the re- 
quest of Secretary Hoover, a study of 
the twelve-hour shift in industry at the 
request of the late President Harding, 
and a study of the industrial coal situa- 
tion under the sponsorship of John Hays 
Hammond, as well as a recent study of 
commercial aviation. 

Complete Survey of Safety Problem 
Needed 

Continuing Professor Whitney said: 
“It is our belief that such an investiga- 
tion, which will necessarily involve a 
fairly complete survey of all of the 
elements of the industrial safety prob- 
lem, is what is most needed in the in- 
dustrial safety movement at the present 
time. It will put a basis of fact under 
work that has been carried on in the 
belief that it was being done along right 
lines but without positive knowledge of 
all its implications. It will we hope go 
far to settI§ the question of whether the 
humanitarian and the economic points 
of view are in conflict or whether they 














A Progressive 


SURETY ann CASUALTY 
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are only different aspects of the same “The executive is unquestionably the 
thing, namely an industry run right in key to the situation. An industrial plant 
which all good values human as well as_ is like an orchestra. The executive of 


economic are conserved. Such a de- 
velopment of facts will be worth while, 
whatever may be found, but if the re- 
sults show what we suspect, that a right 
functioning of industry brings all these feelings of the composer through the 
things with it, then this study may form notes of his orchestra. In both. cases 
the basis for important practical results. the effect comes through the cothies 


and the players, but the inspiration and 
leadership must come from above. 
“Some executives find a - complete 
justification for the safety movement on 
humanitarian grounds and resent the ef- 
fort to show that it also pays on eco- 
nomic grounds. Others appear solely 
interested in the question of whether 
it pays in dollars and cents. Both of 
these position may be set down as ex- 


the plant is expressing the policies and 
ideals of the organization through in- 
gots and forgings as surely as the con- 
ductor of an orchestra is expressing the 


Interest Executives in Movement 


“The outstanding facts in the present 
situation are that industrial accident con- 
ditions as a whole are unsatisfactory, 
and that in those cases where the move- 
ment has had. the interest and support 
of executives, phenomenal results have 
been produced. The conclusion, there- 
for, is that new and redoubled efforts 
must be made to interest more executives 


and to get them to accept responsibility. reg = ergs we ion > ~ only 
It is well known, for example, that the piri anes, ericcnneellare sideman desing 
safety work of the United States Steel The matters that require executive 


attention today are 
heart of the executive problem how- 
ever is this: to produce a smooth-run- 
ning, efficient organization from a pro- 


Corporation is saving thousands of lives 
and that its economic effect is measured 
in a net saving of over a million dollars 
a year. 


innumerable. The 


ductive point of view; and it will be 
agreed that the executive must conserve 
his strength for this main undertaking. 
The problem then as regards safety, or 
in fact anything else seeking executive 
attention, is whether it falls within the 
scope of ‘such an undertaking. The ques- 
tion of whether the executive can be 
interested comes down then to this: 
What relation has safety to the problem 


of efficient and hence profitable pro- 
duction ? 





TRADE ASS’N. MEETING CALLED 


300 Industries to Discuss Governmental 

Encroachment at Washington; 

Highlands Burns on Committee 

A general mass meeting of over three 
hundred trade associations is — being 
called at the Washington Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 10. Its purpose 
is to give these trade associations an 
opportunity to show to what extent their 
industries are suffering from the en- 
croachment of manufacturing or com- 
mercial activities of governmental bodies. 


This meeting follows a similar confer- 
ence held in October at which some 
twenty trade associations were repre- 
sented. F. Highlands Burns, president, 
Maryland Casualty, is on the commit- 
tee on arrangments. 

The National Bureau of Casualty and 


Surety Underwriters will be represented 
by Jesse S. Phillips, its general man- 
ager and counsel, as well as the follow- 


ing company executives: A. Duncan 
Reid, Globe Indemnity; Norman R. 
Moray, Hartford Accident & Indemnity ; 


Charles H. Holland, Independence In- 
demnity; C. M. Berger, London Guaran- 
tee & Accident; J. H. Thom, Standard 
Accident; William BroSmith; R. Howard 
Bland, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty. 

The accident and _ liability depart- 
ments of the Aetna Life have taken 
larger quarters in Brooklyn, still retain- 
ing the present address at 176 Montague 
Street. 
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Accident, 


Collision. 


Burglary. 
tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


tor Liability. Elevator 


Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General Liability, Golf 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 


Manufacturers’ Liability, 


Liability. 

Liability 
Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Teams Liability, 
Damage, Theatre, Theft. 


Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 








The LONDON orites: 


Automobile Liability, 
mobile Property Damage, Automobile 


Auto- 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 


Electrical Machinery en, Eleva- 


Property 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 


and Game, 
Group Accident and Sickness. 


Marine 


. Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 


Teams Property 








THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 








ments or his expectations, but— 


company say it either, because— 


and the records prove it. 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


UNITED STATES BOARD 
F. W. LAWSON—Chairman 


P. Beresford, U. S. Mgr., Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London’ - 
D. R. Forgan, Vice Chairman, National Bank of oo - - - 
Fred L. Gray, of Fred L. Gray Co., Gen. Agents - - ° 
W. C. Potter, President, Guaranty Trust Company of a York - 
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Geo. D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, Gen. Agents - - « 
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In some way many companies fall short of either the agent’s require- 


You never hear a “LONDON” agent say that about his company and, 
what is more you never hear a real, honest agent, representing a competing 


The “LONDON?” is the best all-around casualty company in America 


No Double Headers—We Do Not Compete With Our Own Agents. 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


Cc. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 
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leon Accountant As 
Executive Understudy 


KESTER’S TALK TO ACTUARIES 


Describes Him As “Rare Bird” Who 
Interprets Reports and Tactfully 
Suggests Action 
accountant of 
given to the Casualty 
in session recently by 
TO Kester, of Columbia 
University, who is the author of one 
of the best textbooks on elementary ac- 
counting. Professor Kester first described 
the accountant of the past whose only 
job was to improve bookkeeping methods. 
His scope Was enlarged 
welit on so that at the present time his 
work is to prepare a profit and 
statement which can be used by. the 
banker or lawyer to check the accuracy 


A bird’seye view of the 
the future was 
Actuarial Society 


Professor Roy D. 


upon as time 


loss 


of his business. Professor Kester sees 
accountancy advancing a step further 
into a real basis of credit extension and 


it is to that end that he 
his pupils at Columbia. 

In his opinion the manager of a busi- 
ness today is getting to be a “shut-in”, 
seldon knowing what is doing outside of 
his own office. The outside viewpoint can 
be given by the accountant. He must 
be able to interpret and figures to 
the executive he is serving, as well as 
suggesting to him what they indicate. 
Professor Kester called the accountant 
of this calibre an understudy of the gen 
eral manager and then went on to tell 
just why he was compelled to act in 
this capacity. 


is developing 


tacts 


Outside vs. Inside Factors 

One of the manager’s problems is the 
* relation of his business to outside fac 
tors over which he has no control, such 
as the attitude of government and state 
legislation in business. If he runs amuck 
of any of the laws of government he 
can't conduct his business. In the inter 
nal operation of his business, the execu 
tive comes into contact with four or 
five separate functions. They are the 
financing function, presenting _ itself 
when the business is first organized or 
when it is in need of new capital; the 
working capital financing, chiefly con- 
cerning the production manager working 
under the general manager; the manu- 
facturing problem; distribution and 
marketing functions; maintenance of 
staff organizations and functions of gen- 
eral administration. .Professor Kester 
stressed the importance of the last three 
functions, saying that in insurance the 
manufacturing problem consisted — of 
thinking up definite types of insurance 
policies and then deciding how best they 
can be marketed. More and more today 
business is giving more time to person- 
nel matters; keeping workers happy and 
congenial during the business day. The 
production end of business, too, has been 
so organized that eight or nine times as 
much work can be turned out as the 
marketing side of industry can get rid 
off 


Where Accountant Fits In 

Continuing Professor Kester said: “It 
is no longer possible to go into bankine. 
the railroad business or insurance with- 
out submitting yourself to definite regu- 
lation. The manager of a business at 
the present time must know basic con- 
ditions of business in the country. He 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Incurance Company in the World 


LIABILITY, STEAM BOILB 
ACCIDENT. HEALTH. FIDEL 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mer. 
Empteyerr’ Tibi lity Dutiding 
3 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 











a knowledge of how to man- 
age his business accordingly, knowing 
when to buy and sell. He must know 
what his competitors are doing. To get 
this outside information he depends 
largely on the tool of statistics such as 
Babson’s or Brookmire’s reports. 

“In internal affairs he must rely on 
the tool of accountancy. It reaches each 
ote of these inside divisions of his busi- 
His accounting department makes 
a record as to just what’ is being done 
in these divisions and summarizes it for 
submission to the executive. Among its 
activities are; the making of records; 
drawing up reports and getting rid of 
details so that the main factors stand 
out; interpreting these reports to the 
executive, taking cognizance of his type 
of mind; suggesting to him the action 
he should take as a consequence of this 
information. This is a touchy point and 
must be handled with tact and finesse,” 
said Professor Kester. If the accountant 
can do all this, he’s a rare bird,’ was his 
concluding remark to the actuaries. 


must have 


ness. 


CHARGES NO DEPOSITS 


Commercial Casualty Denies All Liabil- 
ity in Allegheny County Suit 
for $80,000 

The Commercial Casualty, in its 
amended answer to a_ suit brought 
against it by Allegheny County for the 
recovery of $80,000, charges that the 
county authorities did not have any de- 
posit in the Carnegie Trust Company 
of Carnegie, Pa., which failed last April. 
This sum was the Commercial Casualty’s 
proportion of the deposit of $1,325,430. 
The company denies all liability. 

The outstanding feature of the Com- 
mercial Casualty’s amended affidavit is 


the assertion that no funds of the 
county were in the trust company at the 
time of its collapse or at any other 


as follows: 
plaintiff at the 


It reads in part 
that the 


time. 
“It 1s denied 


beginning of the term covered by the 
bond in question, had to its credit in 
said bank any sum of money whatever 


resulting from actual deposits therein of 
cash or cash items. 

“On information and belief, the de 
fendant avers and expects to be able to 
prove on the trial of the cause, that the 
plaintiff made no deposits whatever of 
cash or cash items in the Carnegie 
Trust Company in accordance with the 
provisions of said bond, exhibit ‘B’; at- 
tached to the plaintiff's statement of 
claim, nor did the plaintiff at the begin- 
ning of the term of said bond, have to its 
credit in said bank any sum of money 
whatever resulting from the actual de- 
posit therein of cash or cash items.” 
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Compensation, 


BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 





Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 
—_— APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE —— 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


DEVELOPING 


Automobile, Accident, Health, 


T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 





PLANS FOR BIG XMAS PARTY 


Casualty & siniiat Club to Hold Annual 
Meeting and Election of Officers 
December 29 

The Christmas party of the Casualty 
& Surety Club will be held on December 
29 at the Hotel Astor. John McGinley, 
popular Travelers’ executive, is in charge 
of the 
did program with no speeches may be 


social arrangements and a splen- 


anticipated. 

This is also the annual meeting of the 
club and the election of officers will take 
place. A new constitution and by-laws 
will also be submitted by Frank E. Law, 
secretary and treasurer, for the approval 
of the members. 


Mutual 
conduct 


Casualty has 
business in 


The Integrity 
been licensed to 
Massachusetts. 
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THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
&1 John St. Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern Dept. 
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Union Indemnity 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Accident, Health, Burglary 
Automobile, Liability, Plate Glass 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
UNION INDEMNITY BLDG. 
NEW ORLEANS NEW 


Company 


ate tg DEPARTMENT: 
100 MAIDEN LANE 
YORK 








W. E. Small, President 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Georgia 
Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Vice President 
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Compensation 














American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 


Check Forgery and 
Alteration Insurance 























United States 
Fidelity 


and 


Guaranty Company 


R. HOWARD BLAND 


President 


A record of paying 
in twenty-seven 
years 1,333,440 
claims in the 
amount of $111,366, 
728.67. This, after 
all, is the acid test. 





HOME OFFICE AT 
BALTIMORE 





Net Premiums in 1924 
Over $33,000,000 
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H Travelers Claimants Become Travelers Policyholders 














| 
— | | July 4, 1925 
-_ | | Manager, 

| Travelers Insurance Co., 

| Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen : 


inclosed herewith please find application for Liability I olicy on Mr. —. —. W——. 


’ 


You will recall that this ts the man who, with his wife, was injured by Mr, V-———’s 





automobile. I think this certainly shows up fine f or the Company to be able to get a policy 
on the one who was injured and to whom the Company has just paid a claim. Mr. 
| speaks very highly of the way in which he was treated in adjustment of his 
claim. 

[ wish to take this method of thanking you, as well as Mr. Davison, for the way this 
claim was handled as it was certainly handled nicely and will be the cause of my getting a lot 








of nice business here. I am very proud that I have The Travelers to represent. 


Again thanking you, I am, | | 
Yours truly, | 
| (Signed) J. T. Everett. 








\ 

















You as an agent are vitally interested Persons with just claims against Trav- 
in the way your company settles its liabil- elers policyholders do not become plain- 





ity claims. tiffs. Instead they speak highly of the 


’ —— . way in which they were treated. 
If a claim is handled promptly and just- y they were treated 

» satisfaction of bo volicyholder ‘ 
ly, to the satisfaction of both policy People who have brought claims against 
and claimant, you are the man that both The Travelers frequently become Trav- 
parties advise their friends to buy thei elers policyholders. They want to feel 
insurance from. 





sure that any person they might injure will 
You can count on a fair deal all around be treated as promptly and courteously as 
if the insurance is placed in The Travelers. they were. | 





Your clients can safely entrust their reputations for dealing H 
promptly qnd justly with an injured claimant to The Travelers. 
The Travelers has built up its enviable reputation by jealously 
guarding the reputations of its many policyholders. It endeavors 
to settle every meritorious claim promptly and fairly. Its claimants 3 | 
become its policyholders. 
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Stepping Stones 
to SUCCESS 


HE A'TNA AGENT has. several 
powerful factors aiding him tn his 
endeavors to sell A&tna protection. 





“My boy F 


Nicely!” His fos 


W hil 








- both are ¢ 


_— 


@ Virst, the national Aitna advertising in- 
terests the prospect in a general way. It is 
the introduction to a more definite presen- 
tation of the proposition. 


@ Newspaper advertising couples the name 
of the local agent with that of the organiza- 
tion which he represents. It tells his public 
that he is the “‘man worth knowing’’ in 
their town. 


@ Folders, booklets and other direct mail 
material suggest specific coverages which are 
recommended to meet the prospect’s indi- 
vidual needs. ‘Vhey are the couriers of a per- 
) sonal, purposeful solicitation. 


@ ‘Then, when the Aitna-izer calls, he finds 
much of his work already done for him. 


“va 


The A¢tna Life 


Insurance Company 


and affiliated companies 





AETNA CASUALTY and SURETY CO. STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO., of Hartford, Connecticut 











The Strongest Multiple Line Insurance Organization in the World 
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OLD COMPANIES (like old friends) WEAR WELL 








North River Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1822 


United States Fire Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1824 


British America Assurance Company 


Incorporated 1833 


Western Assurance Company 


Incorporated 1851 


Richmond Insurance Company 


Organized in 1836 


Union Fire Insurance Company of Buffalo 


Incorporated 1874 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Ccaatie 


Organized as a Lloyds in 1872. 
Incorporated as a stock company in 1918. 


A C. & F. COMPANY ADDS PRESTIGE TO ANY AGENCY | 


Western Dept. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 


F. M@ GUND, Mgr. 


CRUM & FORSTER 
MANAGERS | 
110 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 





Southern Dept. Pacific Dept. 


ATLANTA, GA, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


North Carolina Dept. : a 4 
HINES BROTHERS, Mgrs. WARD S. JACKSON, Mgr. 


DURHAM, N. C. Ray 
COBB #4 GLASS, M Mere 
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Some Interesting Agents | Have Met 
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HE EASTERN UNDERWRITER here- 
‘ with presents an interesting sym- 

posium of articles by presidents 
and United States managers of fire in- 
surance companies in which these execu- 
tives tell the readers of this paper about 
some agents who have been successful, 
(some of them outstanding in their com- 
munities), by reason of the fact that 
they have shown unusual talent or fore- 
sight in their methods of stimulating 
production. 

The symposium is also illuminating as 
indicating the growing interest taken by 
high officials of the insurance business 
in the very important subject of 
production. 


If You Know Ft. William 
You Know G. R. Duncan 


By Ralph B. Ives 
President, Aetna Insurance Co. 
Agents are all interesting. When I 
am asked to name especially interest- 
ing ones, a flock of pleasantly visual- 
ized names and faces of splendid men 
and women appears in my mind. These 
stand out from their fellows like shoot- 
ing meteors in a sky filled with stars. 
Pages could be filled with names and 
stories of such men and women, but the 
writer’s time and the editor’s space lim- 
itations forbid more than a few in in- 

troduction. 





There is the agent, who, leaving a fac- 
tory work bench, in the confident be- 
lief that he could earn a better living 
for his family in the real estate and in- 
surance business, was stricken with 
paralysis—and yet courageously carried 
on in a wheel-chair until he had estab- 
lished a successful business. Now he 
travels about in high-priced car, in and 
out of which it is necessary 
to be lifted, as needs require. 

There is the young man with enthu- 


for him 





PERCIVAL 


BERESFORD 


Presidents 














siasm and vision, who organized a large 
corporation with the aid of loyal friends 
who had great faith in him. They put 
their money into it, and when an ut- 
terly unforseeable catastrophe wrecked 
the business, the organizer went to work 
and devoted his life to repaying every 
investor dollar for dollar, with interest. 
He never enjoyed a luxury that could 
withold a cent from his creditors. He 
went without necessities. He built up 
a successful insurance and real estate 
agency, won the respect and affection of 
every man, woman and child in his com- 
munity—and paid back, despite the 
earnest protests of many, every one of 
the original investors. 
Interesting agents! 
where about us. 


They are every- 


An Ontario Agent 


Sut it is 
wants 
and it 


to be assumed the editor 
something of practical interest, 
is time the writer proceeded. As 
the subject of insurance advertising is 
of rapidly growing interest, the story 
of an interesting agent who made a suc- 
cess of his life and business through ad- 
vertising ought to prove worth telling. 

Gaylen R. Duncan, of Fort William, 
Ontario, was educated at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, taking his degree as 
a civil engineer. One of his first en- 
gineering works was to have charge of 
the building of a large plant at Fort 
William. This plant entailed the expen- 
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SHALLCROSS 


and United States 

Managers of Insurance Companies 

Discuss Intelligent and Unusual 
Production Activities 




















diture of about $2,000,000, and for the 
supervising of this building Mr. Duncan 
received the munificent sum of $2,500 
per year. He came to the conclusion 
that if his brain power was not worth 
any more than $2,500 a year he must 
be in the wrong line of business. So 
he looked about to find another line. 

At that time there was a period of 
immigration into the Canadian West, 
Port Arthur experiencing a boom in 
sympathy with this growing West, due 
to the fact«that all the grain from the 
West most come through that port. 

Mr. Duncan saw posibilities in the in- 
surance and real estate business, but 
he was a comparative stranger in the 
community. He thought the whole 
matter out as to how he could make 
himself known, and came to the con- 
clusion that to be known, he must ad- 
vertise. He went into advertising on an 
intensive scale. No issue of the daily 
newspaper came out without an adver- 
tisement of Mr. Duncan’s. Immense 
billboards all over the town displayed 
his name. If you landed by the Cana- 
dian Pacific, when you came out of the 
station the first sight was one direct- 
ing your attention to Mr. Duncan. If 
you come in by electric railway from 
Port Arthur you would also see large 
signs calling the attention of all that 
Gaylen R. Duncan lived in Fort Wil- 
liam. It was surprising how soon every 
one got to know Mr. Duncan. 

He happened to be a man of a force- 
ful but most pleasing personality, a be- 
liever in his town, a great booster for 
the place. Various delegations would go 
Fast at times to secure concessions for 





HIGLEY 


Ci. W. 


the growing city, and Mr. Duncan was 
always one of the delegates; therefore, 
he soon became known wherever the 
town of Ft. William was known. In 
fact, one of his ideas was to establish 
in the minds of people that when they 
thought of Ft. William, they thought of 
Duncan; when they thought of Duncan, 
they would think of Ft. William—and 
he succeeded. 


Kept Cheerful in Stressful War Days 


The War came along, and some of his 
competitors felt that everything was go 
ing to the dogs as it were—not so with 
Duncan! He kept always a bright face. 
Whenever any person asked him how 
business was, it was always good! His 
whole attitude was one of optimism, and 
this optimism paid, because people like 
to deal with a man who is making a 
success and not one eternally crying 
“hard times,” 

So widely did the name of Duncan 
become known that it is safe to say 
that if he sent in his card to either of 
the presidents of the great railway sys- 
tems Mr. Beatty or Sir Henry Thornton, 
they would not have to inquire as to who 
he was. One striking evidence of his be- 
lief in advertising is shown by his meth- 
od of selling a factory, and the results 
obtained. A large plant would become 
vacant and placed in the hands of Dun- 
can for sale. He had an excellent pho- 
tograph made of the building, also a di- 
agram showing its location, giving a de- 
scription of all of the resources of the 
district, including cheap hydro-electric 
power. He sent out about 2,000 circulars. 
One of these strayed way down to Day- 
ton, Ohio, and from that city he re- 
ceived a letter stating that the writers 
were not interested in buying the plant 
which he advertised for sale, but they 
were interested in the fact that there 
was cheap hydro-electric power near- 
by, and inquired for more information 
regarding it. 

Mr. Duncan did not wait to wfite a 
reply, but took the train for Dayton, 
and as a result, secured for the city of 
Fort William a large paper plant costing 
some milions. 

This agent believes that to secure the 
best advantage from advertising it must 
be done on a scope to attract the eye. 
Some ladies one time canvassed him 


for an advertisement in a program, say- 
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SIDNEY R. KENNEDY 

ing that they could give him one-quar- 
ter of a page. Mr. Duncan refused to 
accept one-quarter page. He added, 
“PH buy the whole page, or none at all.” 
It was his feeling that to have his ad- 
vertisement on the same page with those 
three other trades-people meant that 
it would lose its value. He gave sim- 
ilar answers to almost every advertising 
proposition put up to him—the whole of 
a theater curtain, or none. 

Business life has not engrossed all of 
Mr. Duncan’s time, as he always finds 
time to take an active part in civic and 
philanthropic movements of the town. 

In his whole business career, Mr. Dun- 
can has gone on the principle that suc- 
cess breeds success. He believes in him 
self, in his ability to be successful, and 
that is what has made him successful to 
the point where he is one of the most 


. . 
For Newspaper Clippings 
By C. F. Shallcross 
Manager, North British and 
Mercantile 

You have asked me to give you an 
example of good agency selling. methods. 

One agent in the central part of one 
of the Middle States develops leads by 
paying his children a cent apiece for 
every newspaper clipping they hand 
him describing an automobile accident, 
a railroad mishap, a personal injury loss, 
prospective new business coming to town, 


i. Ss 

















RALPH B, IVES 


a fire loss where there is reported in- 
adequate fire insurance or none at all, 
an engagement or marriage anouncement, 
and so forth. His family says that in his 
case “Everybody works for father” but, 
judging by results, he also “does his 
bit” in the successful following up of 
leads and likely prospects. 


This Agent Won by 


id . . 
Being an Underwriter 
By Sidney R. Kennedy 
President, Buffalo Insurance Co. 

Some years ago, in a small city of 
southwestern New York, a young man 
conceived the ambition to become a fire 
insurance agent. That was the golden 
age before bootblacks and barbers were 
considered eligible to be agents. Rep- 
resentation of good companies was hard 
to get, especially when unitedly opposed 
by the local agents who already had all 
the business. The young man wanted to 
be respectable, and he applied for mem- 
bership in the board, but his applica- 
tion was rejected, and this compelled 
his only company to close its agency with 
him. 

So the young man lost his social po- 
sition, but he secured the representa- 
tion of a non-board cut-rate company. 
Non-board cut-rate companies, like the 
shadows, come and go, and except for 
creating a little ephemeral trouble in 
his small community, the waters would 
have rolled over this young man and 
his company if this had been the cus- 
tomary story. 

But just here is where the story be- 
gins to differentiate. The young man 
was shrewd enough to see that if he 
was permitted to a considerable extent 
to make his own rates, he could not cut 
rates indiscriminately. He must be able 
to justify them—to charge rates which 
would in the aggregate produce a profit 
for his companies. If he did not, his 
companies would leave him—and he could 
not replace them. He saw that in his 
case the interest of the agent and the 
company was identical. His was the 
problem of an underwriter. And so in 
self defense he learned how to be one. 

Later on he moved to a larger city. 
The cloak of respectability was tendered 


him. Intermittently it slipped from his 
shoulders. Trouble radiated from his 
office. He was the enfant terrible of 


central New York. And eventually the 
rating and anti-discrimination laws 
operated to terminate that set of prob- 
lems. By this time he had at least his 
fair share of the insurance business of 
the city. 

But his underwriting ability, which he 
had acquired only through sheer deter- 
mination to preserve his very existence, 
has always remained with him. Various 
reasons, especially a foreign population, 
encouraged to commit arson by unscrup- 
ulous public adjusters, have made an un- 
derwriting profit in his community diffi- 
cult to secure in recent years. But so 
far as I am aware, no company has had 
reasonable cause for complaint which en- 
trusted its interests in Utica, N. Y. to 
Arthur W. Post. 


A Partnership Which 
Could Not Fail 


By C. W. Higley 
President, Hanover Fire 

Some of the most effective results ob- 
tained in the fire insurance productive 
world are those due to intelligent team 
work, especially in the case of partners. 
I have in mind a local agency in the 
midwest where two partners have made 
an unqualified success by dividing their 
work so ably that each is a tower of 
strength to the agency and while busy 
all day long—and often after the regular 
hours of business—neither overlaps the 
other. 

One of these agents is of the executive 
type, a man who knows the value of 
systematic direction, and who has made 
it a point not only to master the fire 
insurance business to the best of his 
ability but to keep in touch with develop- 
ments in forms, clauses and rating 
changes. He understands the value of 


_children wherever he met 


correct office accounting and of collec- 
tions. Each hour of the day has a def- 
inate meaning in his working schedule 
and there is no unnecessary waste of 
effort. 

His partner is a genius at developing 
leads and in following them up, which 
is even of greater importance. The city 
in which this agency is located is a live 
one, and he keeps in touch with all 
progressive movements. If a new fac- 
tory is to move into the city he knows 
it among the first and is quick to make 
the acquaintance of the man or men 
running the factory. If any other agent 
in town can beat him to an acquaintance 
with the new men he would have to work 
fast. This particular agent is naturally 
a mixer, a good fellow in the sense that 
he is sociable and likes to commune with 
his fellow men, but he is not indiscrim- 
inate in his acquaintance as he always 
bears in mind that, as a representative 
of leading fire insurance companies in 
his community, he has a responsibility 
so far as those companies are concerned 
and that is not to put on the books of 
the companies business which had bet- 
ter be left off. Merely volume has no 
meaning to him unless the business is 
desirable and the companies appreciate 
that treatment. 

The agency is successful, proving that 
such intelligence, system and considera- 
tion pay. 


Town Grew Up with 


This Insurance Agent 
By John H. Packard 


U. S. Manager, London Assurance 

The success of the Doe Insurance 
Agency of Blankton was based upon Mr. 
Doe’s studied practice of making and de- 
veloping lasting friendships with  chil- 
dren. When the agency started, Blank- 
ton was a typical New England factory 
town of some 15,000 population. The fac- 
tories were two cotton mills and a hard- 
ware manufacturing plant. The usual 
prick mercantile buildings along the Main 
Street with a scattering of small stores, 
a few handsome residences, the usual 
assortment of ordinary dwellings and 
several rows of mill tenements com- 
pleted the insurable values of the com- 
munity. Obviously, Mr. Doe, who was 
only one of several agents doing busi- 
necss in the town, could not make his 
insurance agency a paying venture with- 
out some other source of income; hence 
he kept books for a while for several 
small firms, collected rents for some 
non-resident property owners and did 
other odd jobs in order to make a liv- 
ing. This did not appeal to the ambitious 
Mr. Doe who looked forward to the 
time when he would have the largest 
insurance agency in the town, doing such 
a volume of business as to require his 
entire time, but he realized that if he 
went along in the same groove as his 
competitors the growth of the business 
would be very slow indeed for he started 
before side lines, jumbo policies, auto- 
mobile and casualty insurance and the 
many other features of a modern insur- 
ance agency had come into existence. 

Mr. Doe was an affable agent with a 
faculty for making friends, not only of 
adults but children as well and he no- 
ticed that occasionally a new client said 
that his agency had been mentioned by 
one of the prospective customer’s chil- 
dren. After a while he determined to 
follow a definite plan of enlarging his 
acquaintance among the school children 
with the idea that this would start a sort 
of endless chain of acquaintances that 
would ultimately result in a greater de- 
velopment of his business than could be 
obtained by ordinary methods. He util- 
ized various schemes for attracting the 
attention of the boys and girls of the 
town. Mr. Doe was a leader in all activi- 
ties of the juniors, a prime mover in the 
organization of picnics, straw rides and 
festivals, Each year he provided the 
schools of the town with prizes. for the 
most proficient scholars. He greeted 
them and 
somehow or other they seemed to give 
him his confidence and he eventually 
acquired a reputation for being the best- 
liked man in town. As the children grew 
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older and married, 


BUSWELL 


they consulted Mr. 
Doe when placing insurance on_ their 
household furniture and later on, when 
the home was purchased, this insurance, 
too, went to the Doe agency. The former 
mischievous schoolboy becoming the 
merchant or manufacturer when reaching 
man’s estate, it was quite natural that 
he should seek the advice of Mr. Doe 
in insurance matters and entrust him 
with the issuance of his policy. 

The practice of making the acquain- 
tance of his prospective clients in their 
childhood days and continuing the friend- 
ship through many years, developed this 
agency much more rapidly than the 
others of the town and eventually made 
the Doe Insurance Agency the largest 
in Blankton. It exceeded the others not 
only in point of income but more par- 
ticularly in regard to the large number 
of customers—probably one half of the 
total population of Blankton were his 
clients at the time of his death a few 
years ago. In due course the business 
passed to the heirs and they conducted 
it in a fairly successful manner for two 
or three years, although some of the 
customers were lost. The heirs then 
sold the agency to a former competitor 
of Mr. Doe’s and while the new owner 
renewed a fair proportion of the ex- 
pirations, the business continued to go 
down-hill. Finally the agency was sold 
again and the present firm, while mak- 
ing every effort to retain the small pro- 
portion of the original business left after 
the succeeding changes, is finding it dif- 
ficult to retain the usual proportion. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The Assured Has His Say 


Managers of Insurance Departments for Great Corporations Tell Some of Their 


Experiences and Problems in Buying Insurance Protection 
] bd 


OST of the 
integrated 
recent 


highly organized and 


‘s corporations 


have in 


years established 


insurance de 


partments within their organizations, 
they vary greatly as the 
scope and functions of their work. Only 
comparatively few of the great nation- 
i| corporations have a thoroughly or- 
:anized insurance department with a 
rained insurance man in charge. In 
,eneral the practice is followed to place 
he real responsibility of seeing that the 
mterests and property of the corpora- 
tion are adequately and properly pro 
tected by insurance, in the hands of 
responsible brokers who are equipped 
to give complete service. In a few in- 
stances a thoroughly experienced in 
surance man is in charge. 

No mention of insurance managers 
for corporations would be adequate with- 
out the name of Samuel Metzger, man 
ager of the insurance department of the 


although to 


for Big Concerns 


Guggenheim interests, specifically, the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. Mr. 
Metzger gained his insurance experi- 
ence in several well known offices on 
William Street and knows many of the 
prominent figures of the business. The 
insurance he handles covers a_ wide 
variety of risks located in all parts of 
the world. One day he is placing a $12,- 
000,000 Use and Occupancy line on one 
risk and another he is passing around 
among a large group of companies a 
premium running high up in six figures. 

Another experienced insurance man 
holding down the position of insurance 
department manager for a great cor- 
poration, is David Brown, in that capac- 
ity for the Texas Company, one of the 
great independent oil concerns. Mr. 
Brown is another “old timer” who has 
been through the game and talks the 
language of William Street. At the 
head offices of the National Biscuit Co., 
in New York, Vice-President Bliss has 


Special Problems Confronting a Large 
Banking Institution 


By Elliott T. Cooper, 
Insurance and Tax Department, National City Bank of New York 


During the course of the year a large 
international bank finds itself, at one 
time or another, concerned with almost 
every form of insurance. In fact, bank- 
ing and insurance are so closely inter- 
wo\ :n that it is difficult to imagine the 
exisience of the one without the other. 
The conservative operation of a bank 
nece. sarily requires the protection af- 
forded by insurance, while, on the other 
hand, a certain percentage of the in- 
come of insurance companies might be 
traced directly or indirectly to the re- 
quirements laid down by the bank. A 


ylance at the list of directors of the 
arge banks and insurance companies 
will almost invariably reveal a certain 


interlocking of interests. This is readily 
understood when we consider that a 
bank, in advancing funds for the mar- 
keting of, say, cotton, makes possible 
the payment of premium to the insur- 
ance companies, while the latter guar- 
antee that the payment of the loan to 
the bank will not be made impossible 
through the destruction of the commod- 
ity against which the loan is made. 


Wide Variety of Problems 


The insurance problems. confronting 
an institution making all kinds of secured 
loans are so varied that it would be im- 
possible for the bank to have on its 
staff a trained specialist in every field 
of underwriting. As a consequence, the 
banker must necessarily rely with ab- 
solute confidence upon his insurer. The 
personal element enters largely into the 
situation, and the question of good faith 
has to be put into practice by fair and 
always open dealings on both sides. It is 
sometimes unavoidable that a difference 
of opinions will arise between the as- 
sured and the underwriter over the pro- 
tection provided in a policy, but there 
should never be cause for a dispute be- 
tween these two parties over the facts 
underlying a claim. 

But to get down to more specific mat- 
ters—a large bank finds itself an insur- 
ance buyer first in compliance with the 
law governing Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and also in the filing of Depository 
Bonds with the proper authorities. We 
have long since ceased to try to under- 


stand the method used by the companies 
in computing their rates under differ- 
ent classifications in a workmen’s com- 
pensation policy, but the rates charged 
us for the writing of a Depository Bond 
appear, somewhat high in relation to the 
risk involved, and we have often wished 
for some change in the present schedule 
which would allow a lower rate to a 
bank showing certain percentages in its 
published statement. A bank of un- 
questioned strength and with heavy gov- 
ernment deposits, necessarily feels that 
it should be entitled to special consider- 
ation at the hands of the bonding com- 
pany in complying with state regula- 
tions. If it were not for the exact ad- 
justment of the earned premium on the 
basis gf the actual average balances, 


the handling of public funds under inter- 
est rates fixed by the State might not 
always prove profitable to a bank. 

Such insurance as fire, liability, steam 
boiler, registered mail, marine, burglary, 
and 
fidelity 


forgery, blanket 
automobile, etc., 


oldup, 
bonds, 


robbery 
bonds, 








handled all the insurance business of 
that great concern for many years. 
He has rates and coverages at his finger 
tips and has seen great changes in 
handling the insurance business of large 
corporations. 

Of course, the United States Steel 
Corp., the giant of American corporations, 
and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which has more stockholders 
among the public than any other, have 
insurance departments, but still these 
accounts are in brokerage offices, in 
fact these two are in the same office, 
one of the leading insurance brokerage 
offices in the country, Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan. The American Tobacco Co. 
is another large concern with a wide 
variety of insurance protection and scat- 
tered risks. The 


insurance manager 
there, John J. O’Keeffe, is a veteran in 
the service of the company and _ has 


handled its insurance affairs for many 
years. 








must be arranged by each bank to meet 
its own particular requirements. Con- 
ditions surrounding the different cover- 
ages present an everchanging probiem 
and a general plan for protection which 
would fit one bank might prove alto- 
gether inadequate or too extensive for 
another institution operating under dif- 
ierent conditions, or for the same bank 
in different localities. There are many 
circumstances which must be studied in 
his connection. 


Handling Foreign Branch Business 


We have found it difficult to establish 
a definite policy with respect to insur- 
ance protection for foreign branches. 
The conditions prevailing at different 
branches offer such contrasts that no 
single rule can be made to apply. In 
some countries the law requires that in- 
surance be placed locally with companies 
authorized to do business in such coun- 


tries. Again, local disturbances some- 
times create a hazard at one locality 
which is not prevalent among other 


branches. One of our branches may re- 
quire leasehold insurance, while the 
manager of a branch in another coun- 
try may feel the necessity for insurance 
against loss of property through strike, 
riot and civil commotion, and in a third 
city it may be deemed advisable to carry 
protection against loss through earth- 
quakes and tornado, and in still another 
place it may be considered expedient 
for the bank te have a bond covering 





Loading Gold Shipments 


It may surprise many to learn that a 
great bank places a large amount of in- 
surance of almost every description jn 
the course of its functions as a financial] 
institution. There are some special angles 
to this tie-up to banks that are very 
interestingly explained in an accompany- 
“ig article. 

In general, the insurance managers 
of large concerns are admittedly the 
watchdogs of insurance costs and part 
of their job is to hammer away at the 
companies on this score. Another of 
their functions is to draft special coy- 
erages that fit their particular prob- 
lems and conditions. These are not al- 
ways acceptable to the insuring com- 
panies and at such times as these the 


insurance manager tries to earn his 
salary. After all, the broker is the 
buffer in such situations between the 


assured and the insurance company and 
more often than not he earns his broker- 
age at both ends. 








any loss through the acts of its custom 
house broker. 


Placing Insurance for Clients 


Not only z2re we concerned with our 
own arangements, but due to our wide 
connections, we are constantly called up- 
on to effect insurance for account of our 
clients, both in this country and abroad. 
In placing such insurance we, of course, 
use the same care as in arranging our 
own protection. Especially are we re- 
quested, sometimes on very short no- 
tice, to effect insurance on gold, secur- 
ities, and merchandise in transit to prac- 
tically all points in the world. In the 
event of loss, our clients naturally look 
to us for assistance in obtaining re- 
imbursement from the Underwriters. 
This insurance is often placed by us in 
the absence of specific instructions, and 
it sometimes results that we have dup- 
licated insurance already taken out by 
the interested parties. In that case, we 
are immediately instructed to obtain a 
refund of premium from the insurance 
company. 

Not so long ago, we made a shipment 
of registered mail of bonds having a 
nominal value of $16,500, to one of our 
banking corespondents in the West. 
These securities were stolen in the mail, 
and we promptly filed claim with the 
insurance company, and upon payment 
credited the account of our correspond- 
ent with $16,500. Although we had not 
been directed to insure this specific ship- 
ment, our correspondent held us re- 
sponsible for the small difference be- 
tween the replacement value of the 
bonds and the nominal value for which 
it was claimed we had_ under-insured 
them. We placed the facts before the 
insurance company, who reimbursed us 
for the entire loss. The case is cited 
to show the strict accountability our 
depositors hold over us, as well as the 
generous attitude assumed by the under- 
writers. 

Our clients not only hold us respons- 
ible for the full collection of a loss un- 
der any insurance placed by us for their 
account, but they have no hesitancy 1 
offering comments upon premium rates 
obtained by us which they consider as 
excessive. The same mail may bring 4 
rather severe criticism of a premium 
rates and also an inquiry as to how we 
could have arranged insurance undef 
such extremly favorable terms. 


Complications That Arise 


We next find our attention turned to 
certain insurance placed by our borrow’ 
ers covering merchandise against whic 


(Continued on page 8) 
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I no form of selling does confidence play a more 
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important part than in the selling of insurance— 





an intangible service of a technical nature. 


Any agent who represents the Fireman’s Fund 
can sell with unbounded confidence—in the se- 
curity of the contrat, of course, but, more im- 
portant still, with confidence in the spirit in which 
the company will interpret its contract. 
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The Assured Has His Say 


(Continued from page 6) 


we have made advances. Here again we 


must depend upon the insurance com- 
panies for the protection of our inter- 
ests. It is not always sufficient simply 


to have the loss payable clause made in 
favor of the bank. An illustration of 
this point may be seen in the provision 
in practically all bankers’ cotton insur- 
ance letters which requires notice of in- 
terest to be given by the bank to the 
insurance company within ten days after 


loss. It is easy to conceive how cotton 
against which we had made advances 


could be destroyed in some warehouses 
in Texas without our being notified in 
time to go on record with the unde “rwrit- 


ers of our interest under the _ policy. 
Should the loss be paid direct to the 
assured and should the latter then go 


into bankruptcy, we would find ourselves 
facing a loss through an absolutely se- 
cured loan. The underwriters, on the 
other hand, state that it is their practice 
to make payment only against the pro- 
duction of warehouse receipts, but the 
policy does not make any guaranty on 
this point to the banker. After all, when 
we lend money against a commodity, 
we are the real owners of the product 
until our loan is paid, regardless of the 
fact that the insurance is arranged be- 
tween the borrower and the insurance 
company, and the insurance premium 
paid. by the former. 


Must Keep in Touch with Insurance 
Market ; 
Aside from the insurance in which we 


have a pecuniary interest and the insur 
ance which we actually place, it fre- 
quently happens that our clients, in ar 


ranging their insurance, request our 
opinion on different situations. We na- 
turally try to make our replies as help- 
jul and as complete as possible. The 
nature of the inquiries ranges from re- 
quests for quotations of rates to the in- 
terpretation of rather difficult clauses in 
certain policies. One client recently in- 
sisted that we obtain for him a rate on 
flood insurance covering securities held 
for safekeeping in a bank vault in New 
York City, and on another occasion we 
had to obtain a quotation for insurance 
on gold shipped on a battleship of one of 
the South American countries. This form 
of servise necessitates our being in close 
touch with the entire insurance market. 

Our correspondents have the privilege 
of forwarding to us for collection from 
the insurance company documents in sup- 
port of marine claims. Such collections 
generally require an exchange of corre- 
spondence, and in addition, a certain 
amount of routine work is involved. We, 
therefore, have made a nominal charge 
to our clients for this service. It might 
be said in passing, that we exercise 
every care and precaution to prevent 
the posibility of our being used as agents 


in the presentation of a false or fraud- 
ulent claim, but, of course, we can as- 
sume no responsibility as to the genu- 
ineness of the documents or as to the 
validity of the claim. 

Members of our own staff also fre- 
quently find it convenient to arrange 
their insurance, such as fire, tourist 
floater, residence burglary and robbery, 
jewelry, automobile, etc., through our 


insurance department. 


Insurance Protection From the Stand- 


point of Retail Stores 
By Warren F. Kimball, 


Director of Insurance, National Retail Dry Goods Association 


Mr. Kimball was made 
for the 
this year 


Director of In 
National Retail Dry Goods 
and the following 
arlicle describes the plans for the opera- 
‘tion of the new Bureau. He was gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College in 1911 and 
the Thayer School of Engineering at Dart- 
1912. He'spent the 
with the New England 
Vutuals inspecting some thousand 
sprinklered factories. He was a_ first 
with the A. E. F. 
attached to the Bureau of Fire Prevention, 
Major E. V. French, chief of the 
bureau. Mr. French is now president of 
the Arkwright Mutual Fire of Boston. On 
returning from France in’1919 Mr. Kim- 
associated with the New York 
Underwriters of New York 
remained until becoming director 
National Retail Dry 


surance 


Association 


mouth in next five 


years Factory 
two 


lieutenant in France 


under 


ball became 
Riciproca] 
zz here he 
of insurance for the 
Goods June 1. 
The retailer is primarily 
with having proper coverage 
indemnity. He is also vitally interested 
- in reducing the cost or, at least, keep- 
ing it within reasonable bounds. There 
are more than sixty types of insurance 
which are needed in varying degrees by 
department stores and many are not 
carried because of the cost. I am firm- 
ly convinced that in the long run low 
cost insurance hinges almost entirely on 
superlative fire prevention and fire pro- 
tection. It is true that many of the 
larger stores have to a great extent 
solved this problem but department store 
business as a whole is far behind and 
presents a tremendous opportunity—al- 
most an obligation—for improvement. 


Association 
concerned 
and sound 





Volume of Retail Store Business 


In five years’ time, the insurance 


paid 49 


department 


companies 
losses to 


dollars in 
averaging 


million 
stores, 


six fires a day and an average loss of 
department 
twenty 


$4,500. 
must 


This means 
contribute 


stores 


million dollars 





(C) Underwood & Underwood 
WARREN F. KIMBALL 


in premiums each year. Perhaps the 
greatest outstanding success is found in 
the New England Factory Mutual Com- 
panies who through development of fire 
prevention and fire protection have re- 
duced the cost of insurance on some 7 
billion dollars of sprinklered properties 
to less than 8 cents per $100. For many 


years their losses have averaged 3 or 
4 cents per $100 of insurance at risk or 
less than 2 million dollars each year as 
compared with 10 million dollars annual- 
ly on department stores where the ag- 
gregate insurance is only one-third. This 
case is mentioned to show what can be 
accomplished when there is determined 
action to improve the physical risk and 
prevent fires. The Insurance Bureau is 
basing its work on this fundamental 
principle with the knowledge that the 
individual store is bound to gain direct- 
ly with the improvement of its own 
risk and the entire membership indi- 
rectly when losses on ‘department store 
business as a whole are permanently les- 
sened. 

Overshadowing all known methods of 
physical improvement and reduction in 
cost is the automatic sprinkler. With 
the help of the Preliminary Survey 
blank and cooperation on the part of the 
members, the Bureau will be able from 
its headquarters in New York to make 
an analysis of sprinkler cost which will 
be accurate within 10%. This will in- 
volve no detailed survey and no abnor- 
mal expense. [very unsprinklered store 
should make this preliminary study, re- 
gardless of how remote the possibility 
of installing sprinklers may seem to be. 
If desired to avoid capital outlay, the re- 
duction in insurance premiums _ will 
often by found sufficient to pay for 
sprinklers on a deferred payment plan 
and the Bureau will undertake to find 
funds for financing the equipment on 
this basis if so requested. 


Functions of the Insurance Bureau 

The Bureau is designed to act in an 
advisory capacity, confining its efforts 
entirely to department store problems 
and basing its advice on the informa- 
tion accumulated by means of this spe- 
cialized work. Contacts have already 
been established with insurance com- 
panies, bureaus and associations so as 
to eliminate the necessity of duplicating 
extensive survey and other data at heavy 
expense in time and money. For imme- 


diate action, the Bureau has several ob- 
jectives: 

First, for all stores, large and small, 

i. Correspondence on every-day ques- 
tions of interest to the individual store. 

2. An analysis-of Use and Occupan- 
cy insurance, for with rare exception it 
is felt that this type of insurance is 
needed by department stores and can 
now be obtained on a reasonable basis. 

3. Policy inspection and Insurance 
Survey Service. This service covers a 
thorough study and a complete report 
on the entire insurance situation. It in- 
cludes the details of each type of insur- 
ance, whether carried or not, a rating 
of the carriers and suggestions for im- 
provement in risk, coverage, forms, rates, 
etc., resulting in a perspective of the 
store’s insurance which is rarely obtained 
unless approached in this way. By 
sending all policies to New York by reg- 
istered mail in conjunction with detailed 
questionnaires and correspondence, the 
charge will be very nominal. 

4. Investigation and reports on spe- 
cial subjects from time to time, such as 
monthly reporting policies, winter fur 
storage policies, insurance carriers, the 
“fallen building” clause, “bridging the 
tornado-fire gap,” etc. 

5. Development of a central purchas- 
ing department through which fire pro- 
tective apparatus and equipment can be 
obtained at a minimum cost. For in- 
stance, 2% gallon, approved chemical 
extinguishers can be obtained for $9.00 
each, F. O. B. Boston. 

Second, for he smaller or moderate 
sized stores not equipped with automa 
tic sprinklers. 

1. A study of the possibility of in- 
stalling sprinklers and paying for them 
by means of the savings in insurance 
premiums. Also, in obtaining bids and 
financing if the project is found work 
able and further investigation is de 
sired. A so-called —sypho - chemical 
sprinkler system is not feasible and this 
equipment has already received substan- 
tial rate reduction in certain districts. 


Handling Insurance for the Big 
Guggenheim Interests 


One of the first of the large business 
interests to have an insurance depart- 
ment of its own was the Guggenheims, 
the central organization being the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. It was in 
1912 that Samuel Metzger, a well known 
insurance man at that time on William 
street, suggested to the Guggenheims 
that they establish an insurance depart- 
ment to handle their varied interests in 
all parts of the world and he was made 
manager and consolidated all of their in- 
surance in this department. 

Today the business of this department 
exceeds the total premiums written by 
some of the insurance companies and in- 
cludes every conceivable kind of insur- 
ance, including Marine, Fire, Tornado, 
soiler, Automobile, Compensation, Lia- 
bility, Earthquake, Tidal Wave, Flood, 
Use and Occupancy, Rent, Group Life, 
Salary Allotment, Pension, etc. The 
Guggenheim interests include smelting 
and mining plants, railroads, steamship 
line, coal mines, oil wells, copper, tin, 
lead, gold and silver mines, nitrates and 
various other miscellaneous industries 
and their operation extends in about 
twenty-eight states, Mexico, British Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Yukon Territory, Can- 
ada, Bolivia, Peru, Chile, Malay States 
and in fact, in almost every part of the 


globe. 
_Mr. Metzger was born in New York 
City. He received his early education 


in the New York schools and has spent 
all his business life in the insurance busi- 
ness. His insurance career was started 
with the firm of Walker & Hughes, Ma- 
rine Insurance Brokers and Average Ad- 
justers, then located at 23 William street. 
Shortly after he entered the employ of 

. C. Ralli & Co., insurance brokers at 
125 Pearl street. He commenced his 
duties as office boy and then became 
bookkeeper. Ralli & Co. at that time 


were also attorneys for the Equitable 
Fire Lloyds and in the course of time 
Mr. Metzger became endorsement clerk 
and underwriter. After the Equitable 
Lloyds reinsured with the East River 
Mutual he became placer and was one 
of the most prominent placers of his day. 
P. C. Ralli & Co., at that time practically 
controlled all the cotton storage ware- 
house business in the metropolitan dis- 
trict and were considered one of the 
leading brokerage houses. Placing at that 
time was quite different from at present. 
The warehouses were unsprinklered and 
most old buildings and the companies 
wrote very smalllines. It was also at this 
time that the old Tariff Association was 
disbanded and the rates in New York City 
were open. The competition was very 
keen and it was sometimes necessary to 
replace a line two and three times at a 
lower rate each time. 

He remained with this firm for about 
eleven years and then became associated 
with Samuels, Cornwall & Stevens, as 
vice-president and solicitor, and built up 
a very fine and select business, includ- 
ing some of the Guggenheim business. 
Then he went with the Guggenheims. 


All of the insurance for these enter- 
prises is handled by Mr. Metzger. As 
an indication of the vastness of this bus- 
iness, Mr. Metzger has just completed 
covering a line of $14,000,000 fire and 
$12,000,000 use and occupancy insurance 
on one plant. 


Mr. Metzger is one of the most prom- 
inent Elks in the United States, having 
been Exalted Ruler of Asbury Park 
Lodge for two years. He is a member 
of the Insurance Society, New Jersey 
Chamber of Commerce, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, City Athletic Club and 

3ankers Club. He is also a director of 
the Royal Typewriter Co. 
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THE OLD MAN ON THE FENCE 


Depend on the Old Man 


Our trade mark is assurance that a fair 
settlement will always be made on any 
claim arising under a policy on which it 
appears. 


OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE CO. 


Organized 1848 


Le Roy Ohio 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 


General Agents 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Fire Insurance and Allied Lines on All Forms of Property 
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W Hold Their Ow 
hy R. B. Jones & Sons Hold Their n 
ight Members of Leading Kansas City Agency and Every One of Them a 
Producer; One Hundred Fifty People Associated with Office; State and 
Special Agents Have Their Headquarters There; Advertising 
Follows Current Events 
A few years ago agents throughout Cliff C. Jones R. Bryson Jones Cary W. Jones Morton T. Jones George W. Kerdolff and James R. Syd- 
Missouri were in a blue funk because nor, constitute the present firm of R. 
the fire insurance companies en masse B. Jones & Sons. 


withdrew from the state, leaving them 
apparently high and dry. Among the 
most indigo were the insurance agents 
of Kansas City. It was up to those who 
were enterprising not to sit down and 
futilely bemoan their fate but to be up 
and doing by thinking up some ingeni- 
ous way to keep their organization to- 


vether and to lift the dam which had 
temporarily stopped the flow of pre 
miums 

One of the agencies which did not 


waste much time on idle speculation or 
cursing the politics of the situation was 
R. B. Jones & Sons of Kansas City. The 
organization immediately set to work to 
build up their other insurance production 
and especially to develop  side- 
various kinds which they were 
able to place in companies still operat 
ing in Missouri and thus it was when 
the fire companies returned to the fold 
and Missouri was itself again the agency 
of R. B. Jones & Sons found to its amaze- 
ment and that of some other members of 
the insurance fraternity that the office 
had had an unusually prosperous experi- 
Furthermore, a tremendous new 
number of leads had been developed; a 
large number of new patrons had been 
put on the books; the experience of the 
organization had been widened; and 
everybody concerned was a more com 
petent insurance man than he had been 
before 


fences 


lines of 


ence 


Occupies an Entire Floor 


Now that story is typical of R. B. 
Jones & Sons and in a way will illustrate 
why the office is regarded as a model 
insurance agency by a large number of 
company officials, underwriters and field 
men. 

The office, by the way, picked up the 
fire insurance threads as soon as the 
fire companies came back and is one of 
the most important fire insurance offi 
ces in the country despite the fact that 
40% of its business is in casualty insur 
ance, ' 

The writer spent a day in the office of 
R. B. Jones & Sons recently and will 
endeavor to point out some of the rea 
why the office is strong and in 
some respects unique and also to ex 
plain some of its methods. 

In the first place, it is some office! 
It occupies the entire seventeenth floor 
of one of Kansas City’s most imposing 
ckyserapers, the Federal Reserve Bank 
Building. It is one of those modern 
offices which are entirely in the open. 
That is, there are no private offices, ex- 
cept two small ones which are occasion 
ally used. Everybody has a low, flat 
topped desk. It is not a noisy office, a 
fact accented by the presence of noise 
typewriters. The various depart- 
ments adjoin each other where the juxta 
position is most effective. 


sons 


less 


Headquarters of State and Special 
Agents 


And at the right as one goes in there 
are the desks of a number of men who 
are in and out of the office but really not 
members of the R. B. Jones & Sons’ or- 
ganization of nearly 150 people. These 
are the state agents of various companies 
and the special agents who assist the 
state agents. When the proposition was 
first broached of putting all those field 
men together in one place, the repre- 
sentative of one company, being only at 
a whisper distance from the representa- 
tive of another company, there was tem- 
porary demurrer. 


“What?” exclaimed the field man of 





G. W. Kerdolff 


James R. Sydnor 


Company A. “Place me_ so close 
Blank of Company B that he can hear 
me dictate my company correspondence ? 
Nothing doing!’ 

It was explained to them that con- 
versation and noises in an open office 
neutralize each other and that neither 
would catch the other's confidential con- 
versation. And that is just the way it 
worked out. The field men are like mem- 
bers of a happy family. And just look 
at the advantage it is to R. B. Jones 
& Sons. Instead of calling up a com 
pany representative or writing to him 
or wiring when an emergency arises and 
he is essential for consultation purposes 
a member of the firm or the organization 
merely walks a few steps and the trick 
is done. This has been of great im 
portance to R. B. Jones & Sons as every 
insurance agent can readily appreciate. 
One reasoy why the Jones organization 
is on such close relationship with the 
companies represented is that R. B. 
Jones & Sons are the only agents in Kan 
sas City of the companies which they 
represent. They demand and_ receive 
the exclusive agency. They do not ob- 
ject to some other office having repre- 
sentative of a member of the fleet of 
the parent company whose insurance 
they sell, but they draw the line at an- 
nexes or underwriters’ agencies. 


Names of the State Agents 


The names of the state agents in the 
Jones office follow: 

Royal, Emile D. Krof; Hartford, John 
F. Deiber; American Alliance, Guy F. 
Dickson; North British & Mercantile, 
W. F. Sweazea; Hanover, N. H. Mills; 
Royal Exchange, Firman B. White; 
Springfield. D. R. Ford; St. Paul, J. P. 
Burnley. 

The Jones agency is general agent for 
the Ocean Accident & Guarantee. They 
are one of the largest agencies of that 
company. The Ocean maintains a sep- 
arate department in the office for the 
adjustment of Ocean claims under the 
direction of E. R. Adams. 

One of the most interesting and strik- 
ing features of R. B. Jones & Sons 1s 
the fact that there are eight members 
of tl > firm and that every one of them 





James A. Reilly R. L. Stewart 


tois a producer, some of them great pro- 


ducers because here is one agency, at 
least, that is having no trouble at all 
in holding its own against Eastern or 
any other kind of brokers. In the firm are 
four sons of the founder, one man who 
grew up in the establishment from a so- 
licitor and three members of a firm with 
which the Jones office consolidated. 


How R. B. Jones 


Entered Insurance 


Richard B. Jones, who died in Novem- 
ber, started the agency. It was in April, 
1889, that he sold his first insurance 
policy which was a $12.80 premium. 

R. B. Jones was engaged in the lumber 
business in Ohio, with plants at Ripley, 
Levanna and Higginsport, from 1875 to 
1887. During that period he suffered 
severe losses by fire upon two occasions, 
bringing him into close contact with the 
operations of the insurance companies, 
and these experiences removed any 
doubts that he may have had with re- 
spect to the importance of insurance. 
In 1887, with the future of three young 
sons to consider, he accepted the call 
of the West, moving his family to Kansas 
City where he became interested in the 
produce commission business, which busi- 
ness was destroyed by fire in 1889. 
Among the acquaintances that were 
formed in the adjusting of this loss was 
that of a well-known insurance agency 
in Kansas City, and this agency pro- 
posed that Mr. Jones join their forces 
and enter the insurance business. This 
offer was finally accepted and the found- 
ation was started for the business that 
a few vears later was to become R. B. 
Jones & Sons. A short time before his 
death Mr. Jones retired as the active 
head. The agency adheres to his sterling 
principles in discharging all obligations 
to both companies and insureds with 
characteristic promptness and consider- 
ation, the slogan of this large sole 
company agency. The sons who eame 
from Ohio were—R. Bryson Jones, Cary 
W. Jones and Cliff C. Jones, and an- 
other son, Morton T. Jones, was born 
in Kansas City shortly after the family’s 
removal to that point. All of these sons 
have grown up in the business and with 
the partners subsequently admitted to 
the firm, James A. Railey, R. L. Stewart, 


C. C. Jones President of National Ass’n. 


In 1893 Cary W. Jones entered the 
business as his father’s all-around as- 
sistant. In 1899 Cliff C. Jones joined 
his father and brother. Cliff C. Jones, 
by the way, has a nation-wide reputa- 
tion as an insurance man and has been 
one of the most valuable assets to the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, especially in the capacity of 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the association. He was recently elected 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. In 1908 R. Bryson 
Jones, who had been engaged in the 
wholesale grocery business since 1887, 
became affiliated with the fast growing 
agency; and in 1919 Morton T. Jones 
linked his destiny with the outfit. He 
had served with distinction as a major 
of infantry in the 89th division in the 
world war and is the youngest of this 
quartette of brothers. 

In September, 1921, Kansas City in 
surance people were greatly interested 
by an announcement in daily news- 
papers that R. B. Jones & Sons had 
consolidated with Stewart, Kerdolff & 
Sydnor. This was a very important an- 
nouncement as R. L. Stewart, G. W. 
Kerdolff and J. R. Sydnor are live wires, 
three of the best insurance men in the 
town. In September, 1922, there was an- 
other announcement of interest to the 
fraternity. R. B. Jones & Sons bought 
one of the oldest agencies in the town 
—Bales, Hogsett & Gray, an agency 
established in 1885. In the meantime, 
James A. Railey, a crackerjack solicitor 
in the Jones organization, was taken 
into the firm. 


State Agent’s View of Agency 


One of the state agents in the Jones 
office, W. F. Sweazea, of the North 
British & Mercantile, said to THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER: 

“The fact that all the members of the 
firm of R. B. Jones & Sons, go out on 
the street and sell insurance, each hav- 
ing a number of accounts, is one of the 
reasons why the office is so far from 
being in a rut. Furthermore, they are all 
hard workers. In all my insurance ex- 
perience I have never known any office 
where the partners worked any harder 
than do the members of the Jones firm. 
It is true that they have fine social and 
business connections which contacts as- 
sist them in getting business, but get- 
ting business and holding it are two 
distinct propositions, and they have been 
very successful in holding their lines and 
obtaining new ones by the industry which 
they show. That coupled with — their 
splendid organization has gone far in 
accomplishing the results they have 
achieved.” 

The men directing the destiny of the 
Jones office believe in extending their 
influence in every direction and that a 
not inconsequential item in this regard 
is in advertising. There are few agents 
in the country who match them in clev- 
er, effective and striking advertising 
copy. They believe that each advertise- 
ment should tella story and it is a story 
of insurance needs. Many of their ad- 
vertisements are illustrated and in case 
of a big fire or other disaster they are 
apt to buy considerable space. 


Highly Departmentalized Office 


The agency believes in keeping in 


closest contact with the evolutions of the 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Growth is an expression 


of efficiency 


HE growth of this group of Fire In- 

surance Companies, dating from 
the establishing of The Continental 
seventy-two years ago, has been tre- 
mendous. It is due not to any trick of 
fortune or favor of circumstance, but 
to the efliciency of the methods which 
have consistently commanded the con- 


fidence of every agent and policyholder. 
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business and that means among other 
things in being well posted relative to 
changes im lorms and rules and rates as 
well as with new coverages. When an 
uisurance company sends a letter or a 
leatiet or a pamphiet about a new cover 
it is not tossed into a wastepaper basket, 
but is analyzed in the proper depart- 
ment and the information disseminated 
to the selling staff. The office is high- 
ly departmentalized and the man on the 
outside is quick to learn what those on 
the inside know. It has a most capable 
enginecring department and a most ef- 
hoent department. Its system of 
keeping track of losses has been com- 
mended throughout the field. The office 
never lets a loss get out of its sight. 
here is a constant follow up process 
and if a loss settlement is delayed the 
loss department knows the reason and 
keeps aiter it until the case is closed. 
In the meantime folders with all intorm 
ation to date are available at any time for 
inspection. ‘Lhe presence in the office 


loss 


of i. KR. Adams for the Ocean is of great 
convenience in the complicated losses 
which arise so often in the handling 
of casualty insurance, which type ot 
lasses are oiten more intricate than 
those of fire insurance. The attorneys 
in the casualty end of the loss depart 


ment are careitully picked men who know 
how to combine diplomacy with in 
vestigation and settlement ability. 


The Engineering Department 


In the engineering department are 
men who experts on the Dean 
schedule and all special risk matters and 
can give important information to ihe 
assured as to how risks can be improved 
us fire insurance Companies want them 
improved. The head of the special risk 
department is Howard Campbell, who 
was head rater of the Kansas Bureau, 
and associated with him is his brother. 

hrom the Grinnell outfit, the Jones 
office obtained J. V. McConnell, who had 
had fifteen years of experience in the 
sprinkler business and who is frequently 
called in by the assured to give advice 
relative to the installation of sprinklers, 
valve problems and other questions which 


are 


come up relative to such installation, 
and later the care of sprinkler devices. 
The head of the engineering depart 


ment is G. W. Kerdolff. R. Bryson Jones 
has given lectures on the technical end 
of the business to architects, contrac 
tors, engineers and others at their re- 
quest. ‘These men have been invited to 
visit the Jones office whenever in need 
of information of an insurance engineer 
ing or building construction nature. 

In order that the various questions 
which come up for decision in a progres 


sive agency may be handled with least 
loss of time, the agency has an execu 
tive committee of three firm members 


to whom are referred problems needing 
immediate attention, and also a weekly 
Tuesday evening conference of which 
the secretary is J. E. McPherson. Mr. 
McPherson has charge of office detail 
and system. His title is executive 
manager. 

He has visited insurance offices in 
various parts of the country seeking 
ideas which can be incorporated to ad- 
vantage in the Jones office. 


The Agency’s “Pep” Meetings 


Once a month there is an interesting 
sales feature called by the agency “the 
pep meetings,” which are usually held in 
the University Club and are in charge 
of Moulton Green. There different forms 
of coverage are explained; new cover- 
ages described and there are frequent 
ly addresses delivered on interesting in- 
surance subjects. For instance, at one 
of the conferences a paper was read on 
direct mail and this type of salesman- 
ship is later to be tried out by R. B. 
Jones & Sons. 


The Telephone System 


Not the least feature of the office is 
the telephone system which is a combin- 
ation of the Pax or inter-ofice commu- 
nication system and the outside or regu- 
"i telephone. By a system of “dialing 
client calling up for information 


in a 


can obtain it without the man he is 
conversing with leaving the wire. It is 
also possible for three persons in the 
office to hear the same conversation. 
The Jones telephone system has resulted 
in great savings in time and is most 
c onvenient. 

Another characteristic of the office is 
an insistence upon courtesy and _ this 
is one of the first things which strikes 
a visitor. For instance, instead of having 
a gum chewing flapper at the informa- 
tion desk one sees a jolly faced woman 
whose smile welcomes the visitor and 
leaves him good humored, no matter 
whether later he succeeds on his errand 
or not. In some offices visitors are 
treated as if they were unwelcomed 
bond salesmen. Not so in the Jones 
office. 


Some Striking Ads 


Some of the striking ads of the Jones 
agency, taken from their scrapbook of 
newspaper advertisements, follow: 

In February, 1924, there was an ex- 
plosion in Kansas City in which a num- 
ber of people were killed and property 
was wrecked. R. B. Jones & Sons car- 
ried an ad of nearly a page, giving an 
illustration of the burning building with 
caption underneath reading: “The grief 
and loss caused by unfortunate disasters 
can be lessened by insurance.” Then the 
question was asked: “Are you carrying 
insurance ?” The statement followed: 

“This important coverage can be _ se- 
cured at reasonable rates.” 

In one of their ads the 
asked the reading public: “Are there 
gaps in your insurance policies which 
mean lack of protection where it is 
most needed? Let us take over your 
insurance problems and relieve you of 
worry and guard you against losses.” 


Jones office 


Uses Many Single Column Ads 


The agency has found a small, but 
prominently typed, single column ad _ to 
be very effective in presenting a suc 
cinct insurance message. From a series 
of such ads the following are some of 
the statements made: 

“Locks, safes and police protection all 
help, but the only sure way of avoiding 
loss through burglary or theft is through 
your insurance.” 

“If you rent your property consider 
the loss of income you would suffer dur- 
ing the months of rebuilding should fire 
or disaster occur.” 

“We write a_ special 
covers the dangers that threaten valu- 
able paintings and works of art while 
they are in transit or being exhibited.” 
“The clever crook who robs the mails 
spots the sacks that carry the money 
and valuables—the registered mail. Pro- 
tect yourself with registered mail in in- 
surance covering your letter or package 
from the hour of mailing until delivery.” 

“In the course of year one man in 
every eight is taken sick and one in nine 
suffers accidental injury. A Jones ac- 
cident and health policy will protect you 
from financial loss during such enforced 
idleness.” 

“Tf you are driving an automobile 
without liability insurance you have vir- 
tually signed a blank check and tossed 
it in the road. Get a Jones policy to- 
day. It may save you a big loss to- 
morrow.” 

“The hand of fate oft reaches where 
it is least expected and can do irrepar- 
able damage to your property.” 


policy which 


Talks To Factory Heads 


Under the caption of a plant illustra- 
tion, R. B. Jones & Sons ran in big 
type: “Your fire hazards are different ;” 
and followed this with the accompanying 
story: 

“The other man’s plant may have had 
a bad fire within the last few weeks 
while you have never had a fire—yet 
fire may, break out on your premises 
tonight. 

“The Jones expert knows that your 
own particular business has its own pe- 
culiar fire hazards. You know the more 
obvious ones and have taken precau- 


tions against them. Still it is highly 


Using Intelligence and Judgment 
In a Small New York Town 


By F. C. White 


Vice-President, Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


An interesting story of local agency 
success in a relatively small community 
—a story of what aggressive salesman- 
ship has done—was told by L. C. Clarke, 
agent of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, at Stony Brook, N. Y. Ina 
recent interview Mr. Clark showed that 
a great many things are never sold be- 
cause people have never been asked to 
buy them. He said: 

“T started in business in Port Jeffer- 
son, N. Y., a town with a population of 
about 3,500. There was no agent in the 
community who maintained an office 
exclusively for the writing of insurance. 





and | found upon investigation that most 
of the local agents were men who de- 
voted only a small portion of .their time 
to this work. They were not, therefore, 
thoroughly conversant with certain 
underwriting practices. It is also true 
that when any one wanted insurance he 
had to go to the homes of the various 
asrents in order to secure a policy 

“As a matter of fact, | was severely 
criticized when I rented my first little 
office at $10 a month. Local residents 
sad to me, ‘You won’t even make your 
ren money; there are fourten insurance 
agents in this little town already.’ 


Started From Scratch 


“My answer was that if there were al 
ready fourteen we would add one more 
just to make it an odd number, and we 
would see what we could do to educate 
Port Jefferson to the advantages of buy- 
ing complete insurance. ‘You may be 
sure of one thing,’ I said, ‘and that is 
that | will not try to rob my competi 








probably that there are many hidden, 
unrecognized danger points in your build- 
ing. 

“Our engineers locate fire hazards and 
eliminate them. It is their business to 
know just where to look for the fire 
hazards of your building. That’s what 
he learns by experience. His recom- 
mendations are certain to increase your 
safety from fire. They may lower your 


insuranec costs. This service costs you 
nothing. The Jones insurance experts 
bring to you definite, tangible recom- 


mendations for preventing disaster and 
lowering insurance costs. If you have 
property worth keeping, telephone, 
write or call R. B. Jones & Sons.” 

This story briefly sketches some of 
the reasons for the success of this 
up-to-date agency. 


tors of the business they’ve already ob- 
tained.’ 

“I did not buy out any agency, but 
started from scratch, and J Il confess 
that it was several months—in fact it 
was nearly a year | found that there was 
real money to be made in the insurance 
business and | started out to solicit. 

“I made up my mind that the insur- 
ance business never had been solicited 
in our village and that it needed to be, so 
! went out and made a canvass of the 
local business men and peeve them how 
much insurance they were carrying. li 
1 found out that they were not properly 
insured or were coinsurers, I explained 
the 80 per cent. coinsurance clause tu 
them and showed them the necessity o1 
insuring up to 80 per cent. | explained 
clearly what would happen in the event 
of a partial loss. 

| tound that many 
places were about half insured and in 
most cases | was able to increase the 
insurance from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent. Naturally, the fact that I ex- 
plained the coinsurance clause to them 
gave them confidence in me and en- 
couraged them to give me their lines. 


of our business 


Secured Rate Reductions 


‘Alter obtaining the first line, 1 ex- 
plained to my customers the importance 
of having one man handle their business, 
pointing out that one man, who made a 
business of insurance, could afford to 
devote much of his time to important 
risks and could in many cases secure a 
rate reduction by giving careful study to 
the property. 

‘‘rlere,’ 1 said, ‘if you give a thousand 
to me and a thousand to some one else 
and in this way distribute your insur- 
ance, no one is going to get enough to 
pay him to do any actual work for you.’ 

“IT succeeded in securing enough busi- 
ness from .several of the assureds to 
warrant my working on their respective 
properties and I actually did secure 
substantial reductions. There was one 
case where | obtained a reduction on a 
garage from $4.90 to $1.90. Naturally, 
the work that I put in for my customers 
resulted in their doing a great deal ot 
talking and word-of-mouth advertising 
for me, and my business gradually grew 
until now at the end of the fifth year 
| am proud to say that I have a premium 
income of $60,000. This includes fire, 
casualty and automobile lines. 


Went Out After Business 


“| want to impress upon you the fact 
that I did not sit in my office and wish 
for business. I went out and made a 
house-to-house canvass, and this being 
a small town, I knew every one whom 
1 called upon and talked with him in a 
personal way and discussed his insur- 
ance. | have never written a line for 
many of these people but that has not 
deterred me from trying to, and I have 
always taken pains to tell them why it 
will be to their advantage to place their 
insurance in my office. In my selling 
! always make a point of boosting my 
competitors for I am glad to say that 
they are all fair men. 

“T, personally, am sold on insurance 
and that is half the battle. I love the 
business and the companies I represent, 
and it is a pleasure for me to sell in- 
surance for companies that I know will 
stand squarely behind me. In fact, I 
attribute my success to a great extent 
to the choosing of companies that I can 
depend upon. 

“It may be of interest to you to know 
that I had no previous business experi- 
ence. The methods I have outlined are 
simply what my judgment and common 
sense have dictated, and I am glad to 
say that they have proved successful.” 
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“Silent Salesmen” 


Advertising can be the “Silent Salesman” in 
your agency. He will develop leads and educate 


your prospects in lines of insurance protection. 


The “Silent Salesman” will add prestige and 
acquaint people with the financial strength of 
your companies. He will tell of your service in 


loss adjustments and make calls that would be : 


impossible for you to cover in your daily work. 


The tlome works with its agents in provid- 
ing “Silent Salesmen” to aid in the development 


=== 


atl 


of business. Make use of this service. Advertise! 
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The writer of this article is with the 
Insurance Company of North America. 
He began his insurance career with Will- 
cox, Peck & Hughes, New York, and later 
went with E. P. Lenihan, their residence 
manager at Cleveland. When the E. P. 
Lenihan Co. was formed he held the posi- 
tion of vice-president. Then he became 
affiliated with the James & Manchester 
Co., large general agents at Cleveland. At 
Cleveland, with both Lenihan Co. and the 
James ¢ Manchester Co., he organized 
and managed their special risk department, 
establishing an agency — organization 
throughout the State of Ohio. 

A SPECIAL RISK DEPARTMENT 


The Relation That It Bears to an Insur- 
ance Agency—Being a Summary of 
Various Classes of Insurance and 
the Risks Covered by Each 

When it is realized what an integral 
part insurance plays in+ modern com 
merce it will be appreciated that insur 


ance must adapt itself to the many 
changes of commerce, if it is to hold 
its position in the world of trade. 

The last ten years have seen many 


changes, and some of them tremendous 
not only in the original fire 
and marine insurance coverages and un- 
derwriting methods, but also in the ad- 
vancement toward its proper place of 
casualty insurance and in the introduc 
tion of many forms of insurance, not 
generally thought of as casualty or fire 
lines. These forms are ones that, in 
this article, we shall designate as Spe- 
cial Risks. 

So much time has been devoted in 
past years, by the established insurance 
agents of this country, to fire insurance, 
that other classes of insurance, equally 
as worthy, are found sadly neglected. 
Even casualty insurance, so necessary 
for the protection of the general pub- 
lic, is only now beginning to take its 
proper place in the average agency. As 
for Special Risks, they are hardly 
known. This, in spite of the extensive 
advertising that ~has been carried on, 
during the past few years, by practical- 
ly all of the American companies. 


Local Agent Can Handle These Risks 

Some agents have replied, when taxed 
with this fact, that they thought that 
Special Risks were lines of insurance 
only the large Eastern broker could take 
care of. It is true that many of the 
large fleets of vessels are handled by 
brokers, and it is also true that in many 
such cases, the broker controlling the 
risk is best able properly to serve the 
owners of the large fleets; but it is de- 
cidedly not true in connection with a 
single one of the risks that will be dis- 
cussed in this article. The local agent, 
in each case, has facilities at his com- 
mand to enable his taking care of any 
one, or all, of them. : 

The purpose of this article is to as- 
sist those agents that may be inter- 
ested in special lines. It was _under- 
taken at the suggestion of THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER which was actuated by a 
desire to help the local agent to prop- 
erly serve his clients. The discussion 1s 
as non-technjcal as possible. 


ones, 


_reflects 


~“Our Companies Are Not Covering Those Risks” * 


Until You Find Out! 


By John W. Covert 


Special Risks are, for the most part, 
new lines of insurance. Some, how- 
ever, will be reorganized as new exten- 
sions only, of old lines. For conveni- 
ence, we shall group them under two 
headings—the first Non-Marine, the sec- 
ond, Marine insurance. 


Non-Marine Insurance 


Now, in the minds of most of us, 
Marine insurance has been associated 
with vessels and cargoes on the high 


seas, but this we must forget, for Marine 
insurance, more than any other k‘nd, 
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the changes and demands of 
commerce, until now, it has been so ex- 
tended as to cover practically: all moy 


able property, while in the course of 
transportation, whether by land or 
water. 


Non-Marine insurance, on the other 
hand, is intended to cover only those 
risks stationary in nature, or whose 
principal value rests in the coverage af- 
forded at a fixed location, and not in 
any transit feature that might be 
pressed therein. 

Only a short five years ago, Special 
Risks premiums written by American 
Underwriters (excluding premiums for 
insurance on vessels and cargoes) could 
be counted in the tens of thousands, 
whereas now, they must be computed 
in the millions of dollars, and are still 
growing with tremendous speed. 

In fire and casualty lines, it is weil 
known that agents are faced with com- 
petition of the strongest (and some- 
times the most unpleasant) kind. What 
a relief, then, is it to turn to Special Risks 
with a field practically untouched, find- 
ing possibilities unlimited, and facing 
a strong demand from the insuring pub- 
lic, for the types of insurance offered. 

Let us examine some of the Risks Re- 
ferred to, The first group will consist 


eX- 





Marine Insurance Department, Insurance Company of North America 


of those classified as “Non-Marine” 


Insurance. 


Aircraft Insurance 

Covering Planes, Pilots, Passengers, 
Baggage and Cargoes, Public and Pas- 
senger Liability. Damage to, or loss of, 
plane insured subject to partial or con- 
structive total loss, as desired, rates ap- 
proximately 25% and 15% respective- 
ly. A constructive total loss is one 
amounting to from 60% to 80% of the 
value of the plane, as agreed at in- 


ception of policy. Insurance afforded 
against damage to the plane from Fire, 
Theft or Accident. (Collision) 


Credit Insurance 

Providing a credit guarantee to a 
dealer or owner, covering his accounts, 
new or old. An application must be com- 
pleted showing in part gross annual 
sales, credit losses, and total of outstand- 
ing accounts each year (for the past 
two or three years). Rates are contin- 
gent upon nature of credits, and charac- 
ter and worth of creditors. 


Dog Insurance 

Intended to insure registered dogs only, 
against loss due to death from accident 
or “disease, insurance afforded up to 
three-quarters of the animal’s value, and 
covers practically full mortality. Rates 
run from 12% to 20% depending upon 
age and sex of animal. 


Hand Disablement Insurance 


Covering the hands and fingers.  Pol- 
icy will pay*a fixed sum, if, through acci- 
dent or disease, the amputation of either 
or both, hands, or any one or more fing- 
ers thereon, should be required. A weekly 
indemnity is paid for a twelve months’ 
period, in the event of the loss of use 
of either hand, but this sum will be paid 
only after the third week of incapaci- 
tation. Designed principally for artists, 
surgeons, or others dependent upon their 
hands for livelihood. Rate one-half of 
one per cent. of the face amount of 
policy, 

Malicious Damage Insurance 


Protecting buildings and/or contents, 
or merchandise and equipment in tran- 
sit, against loss or damage due to riots, 
strikes and civil commotions, or due to 
the action of any person of malicious 
intent. The big point in connection with 
this policy is that the damage of any in- 
dividual is insured, and recovery for loss 
is not contingent upon there being three 
or more persons involved in the riot, or 
other trouble, as is required under the 
ordinary strikes and riots policy. The 
rates: 

With a 50% co-insurance clause, 50 
cents. 

With a 90% co-insurance clause, 25 
cents. 

Without co-insurance, one per cent. 


Rain Insurance 


Insurance is designed to cover re- 
ceipts or expenses of any event what- 
soever. It is particularly applicable to 
out-door theatres, races, games, or pic- 
nics. Contract guarantees that re- 
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ceipts will amount to a fixed figure. If 
rain should fall contract will pay the dif- 
ference between that fixed figure and 
the actual amount of receipts taken in. 
The rainfall requirements are generally 
either 10/100 or 20/100 of an inch to 
fall within a definite number of hours, 
A statement from a United States 
Weather Bureau, to be selected in ad- 
vance, will constitute sufficient proof of 
loss. Rates depend upon the number of 
hours covered, the rainfall requirement 
selected, the kind of event insured, and 
the form of policy issued. It is for this 
reason that rates cannot be given here. 
However, for a six-hour period, under 
a form guaranteeing that a_ certain 
amount of receipts will be taken, and 
with the rainfall requirement 10/100 of 
an inch, you will find that the average 
rate during the summer will run from 
12% to 16%. There is a limited market 
also, where a policy can be secured that 
will guarantee the payment of the face 
amount of policy in the event that it 
rains the specified amount between the 
hours named. This is known as a “total 
loss” form and in many instances is the 
most satisfactory contract for the as- 
sured. Unfortunately it’s writing has 
been discontinued by the American 
stock companies, because of loss experi- 
ence, and it is now written only through 
a well known, and apparently sound 
mutual insurance company. Under this 
last form the amount of receipts taken 
in does not effect the payment of the full 
amount of the policy. It might be well 
at this time to mention also a form that 
is acceptable to American underwriters, 
designed to cover baseball games only. 
Under this form, if it rains, only 1/100 
of an inch, making it necessary that 
game be abandoned before a “legal” 
game is reached, the contract will pay 
up to its face, the difference between 
the amount fixed in advance and the 
amount of receipts actually received and 
held after returning admission. 


Twin Insurance 


This is a policy that has been received 
with a great deal of humor in this coun- 
try. Under its terms there will be paid 
to the assured a fixed sum in the event 
there be born to the person named in 
the contract, on or about a certain date, 
more than one child. It is provided, 
however, that at least two of the children 
must live for twenty-four hours. The 
rate for this contract will’ run from 3% 
to 5%, depending upon the date when 
policy is first requested, and depending 
also upon previous family history. 


Water Damage Insurance 


This policy will re-imburse the assured 
for damage to building or contents, 
private or mercantile, from the acciden- 
tal discharge, leakage, or precipitation 
of water or steam from plumbing sys- 
tems, including steam and/or hot water 
pipes and radiators; also covers damage 
from leaking roof, leaders or spouts, ac- 
cidental over-turn of pails, or water 
coming in through open windows. Rates 


(Continued on page 18) 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY 





Rossia Insurance Company Union Reserve Insurance Company 
of America of New York 

The Fire Reassurance Company Lincoln Fire Insurance Company 
of New York of New York 

American Fire Insurance Corporation The First Reinsurance Company 
of New York of Hartford 


115 BROAD STREET 


HARTFORD _ CONNECTICUT 
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Recently Phil Braniff of T. E. 


What Tulsa Thinks of Agents 


Phil Braniff Sees Leading Trust Company Men, Lawyers, 
Merchants and Bankers and Here’s Result 


sraniff & Co., Oklahoma City, one 


of the brightest young men in the insuranee business, was sent to Tulsa, 
Okla., to take care of the office of T. E. Braniff & Company in that city. 
He was asked by Tur Eastern UNDERWRITER if he would not see some 
of the important residents of Tulsa and question these city leaders as 
to why the insurance agents of Tulsa are among the most important 


citizens of that community. 


The statements of these citizens will be found on this page. 


Phil 


graniff is also vice-president of the Braniff Investment Co., 
which deals in mortgage loans and investments. 


T. E. Braniff & Co. 


have a large building of their own in Oklahoma City. 





Tulsa Insurance Men 
Heavy Local Investors 
By Hulette F. Aby 


Lawyer 











The insurance profession in Tulsa is 
represented by men of unusual ability, 
prominent in civic affairs, who have been 
potent factors in the building of “Amer- 
ica’s Cleanest City—Tulsa.” 

These men command the respect of the 
public at large, not alone in their own 
endeavors, but in all matters pertain- 
ing to the welfare of the community. 

Tulsa is the center of the great oil 
industry of the United States, and by 
reason thereof much large and lucrative 
insurance business on life and property 
has been created, but the insurance pro- 
fession has been alive to the situation 
and in the great majority of instances 
notwithstanding the magnitude of the 
lines and the keen competition of the 
Eastern broker, has been able to keep 
the business at home. 

Out of accumulated profits in the in- 
surance business some of the members 
have invested heavily in Tulsa indus- 
trials and real estate, from which large 
profits have been realized. It can be 
that the insurance men of 
Tulsa have done as much, if not more, 


truly said 


towards the building of Tulsa than any 
other trade or profession. More power 
is my best wish for them. 





Insurance Attracts 
Leaders of Force 
By R. P. Brewer 


President, First National Bank 











The insurance profession has always 
ranked high in Tulsa industry. It seems 
to attract men equipped with leadership, 
force, energy and adaptability. 

The local men have one of the best 
organized bodies 1n the city and should 
be commended for the spirit of co-oper- 
ation maintained. They have given to 
Tulsa valuable assistance in safety pre- 
vention measures. Recently, the organi- 
zation succeeded in bringing special com- 
pany representatives to Tulsa to inspect 
the fire hazards in the business section, 
and effected a material decrease in mer- 
cantile rates—a civic problem which had 
baffled us for years. 


I have been quite impressed with the 


Having built up some of the most effi- 
cient offices in the Southwest, insurance 
has been instrumental in bringing the 
contracts through Tulsa, thus 
augmenting local finances by millions of 
dollars. 


larger 





Insurance Men Help 
Build Up the City 
By John H, Dunkin 


Secretary, The Brown-Dunkin D. G. 
Co. (Dry Goods) 











I have been quite impressed with the 
way in which the insurance agents of 
Tulsa take such an active part in the 
building up of this splendid city of ours. 
They are very active in every phase of 
the city’s activities, such as civic work, 
social and church work. There is not 
an organization of any real consequence 
in our city that is not represented by 
some of the good insurance companies 
that we have in this city. I am sure 
that it can be truthfully stated that a 
lot of credit should be given to the in- 
surance men of Tulsa for 
strides that Tulsa has made. 


the rapid 


It has been my experience that they 
are all very alert for business, and I 
do not believe that any part of the in- 
surance business of this city has been 
neglected on account of their not look- 
insurance problems from every conceiv- 
able angle, and seemingly furnished with 








R, P. BREWER 


ing after business. Speaking from my 
own experiences, I think I have met most 


of them and have been approached with 


H. L. STANDEVEN 
reasons why all of these different kinds 
of insurance would be good for our par- 
ticular business, as this is a period when 
no sensible business man can afford not 
to have his business property protected. 
I consider such a service as this very 
splendid and beneficial, and it is indeed 
a pleasure to give these remarks re- 
garding the insurance men of Tulsa who 
are playing such an active part in the 
building up of our city. 





WHAT U. & O. WILL DO 


In discussing Use and Occupancy, 
“Rought Notes” for October says: 

“Before the fire, gross profits pay 
your rent, salaries, taxes, and leave you 
a net profit. After the fire, only use 
and occupancy insurance will pay your 
net profits and fixed expenses, because 
there are no gross profits.” 





HULETTE F, ABY 








Important Factors in 
Best of Civic Life 
By H. L. Standeven 


Exchange Trust Co. 











In the building and developing of one 
of the largest cities in the Southwest no 
profession has contributed more active 
leaders than the insurance business. 

Tulsa is proud of her progress and 
proud of the individuals who have made 
it possible to develop a city of 130,000 
population in so short a time. It is in- 
teresting to know that in the erection 
of all of the larger buildings the insur- 
ance business figures very strongly and 
it is likewise interesting to watch the 
tactful maneuvering of the various 
agents in the soliciting of some of the 
larger risks. 

The complete facilities for insuring 
practically all kinds of property and 
values through Tulsa agencies discour- 
ages outside brokerage. 

The men who represent the insurance 
business in Tulsa are leaders not only 
in their own profession but in civic 
work. Every civic organization in Tulsa 
has its insurance men and it is inter- 
esting to know that they stand out not 
only as leaders in their profession but 
as important factors in the development 
of the city of which we are all so proud. 





ACT AGAINST RECIPROCALS 


Court actions have been started in 
Superior Court of Cook county, chancery 
division, Chicago, to bring to an ac- 
counting a number of reciprocal casual- 
ty institutions, that within the last few 
years have permitted to go unsatified, 
judgments against certain of their policy- 
holders, handed down by Illinois courts 
in cases where the assured have lost in 
legal action involving personal injury 
cases. These judgments are estimated 
to aggregate more than $250,000. The 
actions are being brought in chancery, 
for the declared purpose of testing the 
position of these casualty reciprocals 
on the very much debated question of 
liability vs. indemnity, as construed in 
the policy contract. In practically all 
cases to be brought to bar, the assured 
has been unable to pay the judgments 
rendered, and plaintiffs when looking 
to the insurance concerns for satisfac- 
tion of the judgment have according 
to the separate bills, been refused settle- 
ment entirely, or else have been offered 
a settlement that was considered by the 
plaintiffs as entirely out of reason. 


THE CAREFUL AGENT 


Discussing questions which an agent 
should ask before he solicits automo- 
bile insurance, R. I. Catlin, assistant sec- 
retary of the automobile department of 
the Aetna Life, says: 

“Is the applicant a good moral risk ; 
of good reputation; in a legitimate bus- 
iness, of temperate habits, etc? 

“Is the applicant considered to be a 
careful driver, cr a speeder? 

“Is the applicant physically and men- 
tally fit to operate the automobile? 

“If applicant is a woman, what is her 
source of income.or support? If mar- 
ried; what’ is her Husband’s name? 
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<The Men 
Behind the Guns 


LNsuraNce is the National Defense against Fire. 


Without its protection vital industry and business 
enterprise would have no solid foundation. For initia- 
tive in all projects depends on the sense of security 
against unforeseen dangers. 


Behind this bulwark of National Protection stands the great army 
of Insurance Agents—THE MEN BEHIND THE GUNS. Their 
sagacity — their readiness to serve — makes possible the certainty 
of National Progress. Through their efforts, Insurance presents a 


united front to the enemy—the destructive forces of Nature and 


chance. 


Standing shoulder to shoulder in this National campaign are the 
agents of the L. & L. & G., and the Star Insurance Co. of America. 
Men of good repute in their locality who work hand in hand with 


the company. And who never “cease firing” at Fire. 


Executive Of-ces: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Western Department Southern Department Pacific Coast Department 
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Find Out What Your Companies Cover 


(Continued from page 14) 
are dependent upon the nature of con- 
tracts, plumbing systems, construction of 
building and the amount of insurance 
carried to value, together with certain 
other information set forth on printed 
application form 


Marine Insurance 


Express Package Insurance 

A contract designed to protect mer- 
chandise in transit, particularly by ex- 
press. Affords insurance against loss 
through fire, lightning, cyclone, tornado, 
flood, collision, derailment, overturning 
of trucks and other perils of transporta- 
tion, while on land; and while water- 
borne, against loss by fire and perils of 
the sea. Theft of an entire shipping 
package can usually be included, and 
with preferred risks pilferage may be 
added. Policy covers merchandise not 
only while in the hands of express com- 
panies, but also while being transported 
to and from by public truckmen or trans- 
fer companies. 

Special note: Under an express re- 
ceipt, value of any shipment is limited 
to fifty dollars, unless otherwise de- 
clared. A charge is made by the express 
company of 10 cents for each one hun- 
dred dollars, or fraction thereof, de- 
clared over the fifty dollars allowed free 
by the express company. An insurance 
policy would permit shipments to be 
made by express, without declaring any 
excess values to the express companies. 
It will automatically insure any ship- 
ment made under its terms. Policies are 
issued with a deposit premium charged 
in advance. It is usual to require that a 
report of values shipped be made every 
thirty days, and on these values, deposit 
premium is adjusted. It has been found 
in many cases, that the insurance com- 
panies’ contract has resulted in a saving 
of over fifty per cent. of what the ship- 
per would have had to pay the express 
company for excess values, in order to 
secure protection. 

Fine Arts Insurance 

Covering paintings, portraits, tapes- 
tries and all works of art, in transit to, 
or while at, a fixed location. This con- 
tract is in demand either as an annual 
policy covering works of art in a private 
residence or museum, or covering an 
individual risk while in transit. Insur- 
ance is afforded against loss from prac- 
tically any cause whatsoever. Transit 
rates are dependant upon duration and 
length of trip, but will run from 5% for 
transit within a state to 15 or 20% for 
inter-state or coast-to-coast trip. An- 
nual residence rates will run from one 
per cent. to two per cent. depending 
upon amount of insurance, and construc- 
tion of containing building. 

Furs—Personal 

Covering single garments valued at 
figures furnished by qualified apprais- 
ers, against loss from any cause at any 
location in the wide world, including the 
private residence of the assured. In- 
surance is exceptionally broad and has 
proven most popular where suggested. 
Applications are required for each in- 
dividual, for this insurance is dependent 
for its success upon a careful selection 
of risks. Rate, 2%. 

Fur Insurance—Dealers’ Forms 

This is an open policy affording the 
same coverage as that granted under a 
personal fur contract, but it is issued 
to a fur dealer only, written so as to 
insure the furs of any whom it may 
concern. The dealer under this form 
issues to each purchaser of a fur piece, 
or sometimes to a customer storing furs 
in the dealer’s fur vaults, a certificate 
evidence that insurance for one year is 
granted to a customer, under a policy 
that the dealer holds. Losses, however, 
are usually adjusted direct with the cus- 
tomer. This policy is of interest to all 
dealers, and by some has been advertised 
extensively through newspapers, as a 


means for attracting new business. Rates 
run between 1% and 2%, depending upon 
size of risk and nature of protection and 
chentele. 

Horse and Wagon Floater Insurance 

This contract was designed for the 
protection of an owner of a horse and/or 
wagon. It covers outside, as well as in, 
the stable, against the risks of fire or 
lightning, and it includes loss from sink- 
ing, stranding, collision or derailment if 
the animal or wagon should be moved by 
railroad or steamer. Theft may be in- 
cluded by special endorsement. This 
contract should not be confused with 
the livestock policy described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, for the latter contract 
was designed to cover full mortality 
hazards, whereas this contract covers 
death only from fire, lightning or 
transportation. The cost is naturally less 
than the full mortality protection, and for 
this reason many owners prefer it. The 
contract is practically applicable to in- 
suring horses and wagons of ice cream, 
milk and bakery dealers. The rates, 
excluding theft, will run about the same 
as the fire contents rate of containing 
stable. With theft included the rate for 
larger cities would run about 2%, while 
at the smaller cities it would be re- 
duced to about 14%% and at suburban 
towns 1%. 


Installment Insurance (Including Con- 
version) 


Designed for the protection of deal- 
ers selling furniture, musical instru- 
ments, radios and radio supplies, on the 
deferred payment plan. Contract insures 
while in transit by railroad, trucks, fer- 
ries or inland steamers from dealer’s 
place of business to the address of pur- 
chaser, against the risks of fire, acci- 
dental collision, overturn of truck, de- 
railment, lightning, collapse of bridges 
and other transportation hazards.  In- 
surance continues to protect merchandise 
while in purchaser’s dwelling, apartment 
or other structure against loss through 
fire, lightning, tornado and earthquake. 

Contract also insures the dealer’s in- 
terest only in the merchandise, in the 
event of loss through the fraudulent 
disposal, transportation or concealment 
of goods by the purchaser. Assured is 
obligated, however, to use all reasonable 
means to secure return of property, and, 
if evidence justifies, to prosecute the 
persons guilty of the fraud. 

An estimated advance premium is 
charged at the inception of policy, based 
on the average rate for fire insurance at 
the territory where merchandise will 
principally be, and each month the as- 
sured must make a report of the total 
value of outstanding installment ac- 
counts. On this amount the premium is 
adjusted. 


Jewelry Insurance (Mercantile) 


Designed to protect the entire con- 
tents of a jewelry store, under a blanket 
form, against loss due to practically any 
cause whatsoever, wherever the mer- 
chandise might be. This includes loss 
through fire, lightning, burglary, hold- 
up of messengers outside of premises; 
loss of any kind, of stocks on the road; 
accidental losses of any kind; registered 
mail; tornado, windstorm or explosion, 
sprinkler leakage, earthquake, etc. Rates 
are dependent upon location of the as- 
sured’s place of business and the descrip- 
tion of the premises, also upon the 
amount of merchandise on the road, out 
on consignment to purchasers, or in the 
mail, but will average from 1% to 2 
and %%, depending also upon the 
amount of insurance carried to value. 

Jewelry Insurance (Personal) 

This policy covers specified personal 
jewelry (including furs, if desired), val- 
ued at figures to be furnished by quali- 
fied appraisers, against all risks, at any 
location in the wide world, including 


the permanent residence of the assured. 
This contract includes loss through fire, 
theft, pilferage, accidental damage, mys- 


terious disappearance, breakage, etc., but 
it excludes payment for breakage of 
watch crystals, or damage to watches 
from being dropped or knocked. This 
is one of the special risks most in de- 
mand, and it will pay to advertise it 
thoroughly. The rates depend upon the 
amount of insurance, and so the sched- 
ule is listed :-— 
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Amount % % 
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Between $5,000 and $10,000...... 1.75 1.925 
Between $10,000 and $20,000...... 1.25 1.375 
Between $20,000 and $30,000...... 1 1.10 
Between $30,000 aiid $50,000...... 7/8 9625 
INE aucka enn ceeassececse 3/4 825 


Minimum Premium $50. 


Livestock Insurance 


Insuring domestic animals—horses, 
cows, etc., against death from practically 
any cause, including accident or disease. 
Policies may be secured covering animals 
for any period up to one year, either 
while in transit, or while at a fixed lo- 
cation. A veterinary’s certificate of good 
health is required together with a com- 
plete application showing detailed de- 
scription of condition, appearance and 
history’ of the animal to be insured. 
Rates are dependent upon the period of 
insurance, and the sex and age of an- 
imal. As an estimate, however, insur- 
ance on an animal of average require- 
ments would cost between 7 per cent and 
8 per cent. 


Marine Insurance—General 


On this subject, particularly, can we 
not be other than brief. Years have been 
spent by many, in the study of marine 
insurance, so that it can readily be ap- 
preciated that in this article the subject 
can be treated only in a most general 
way. We shall, however, go into great- 
er detail regarding two forms of insur- 
ance generally required by local agents. 
One is ocean cargo insurance protecting 
merchandise being exported and import- 
ed, the other inland cargo insurance pro- 
tecting merchandise in transit within the 
United States and Canada, by rail, ex- 
press, truck or coastwise steamers. 

Generally speaking, marine insurance 
is composed of two classes: (1) insur- 
ance on hulls; (2) insurance on cargoes. 
There are probably a larger variety of 
policies in connection with marine insur- 
ance than with any other class. A com- 
parison of the different forms, however, 
will show that each has been adopted 
from a common form. 


Hull Insurance 


The common form of hull insurance 
protects the body, tackle, apparel and 
furniture, stores, supplies, engines, boil- 
ers, machinery and appurtenances of the 
good ship against the perils of the seas, 
fire, barratry of the master, and of the 
mariners, men-of-war, enemies, pirates, 
rovers, thieves jettisons letters of mart 
and counter-mart, surprisals, takings at 
sea, arrests, detainment of all kings, 
princes and peoples and all other perils, 
losses and misfortunes that shall come 
to the hurt, detriment or damage of the 
insured vessel, but limitations of many 
kinds are found when policies are is- 
sued. We find also additional descrip- 
tions on certain policies engaged in spe- 
cial trades, such as “Great Lakes forms,” 
for use on Great Lakes only; “River 
Hulls,” “Canal Hulls” and others. 

Hull contracts can be grouped into 
four main types, namely, sail, auxiliary 
sail, steamers and power boats. There 
are forms covering each one, and so we 
find “vessel policies,” a general form; 
“vessel and freight policies,” “sailing ves- 
sel polices,” “steamboat policies,” “yacht 
policies,” “tug policies,” “lighterage poli- 
cies,” “fishing policies,” and others. Then 
we have the forms applicable to each 
of the four types covering special haz- 
ards, such as “port risk policies” covering 


while in port only, and not during an 
outside voyage, and “builders’ risk poli- 
cies,” covering vessels under construc- 
tion or being repaired. 

We find also under hull insurance ad- 
ditional features covered such as “dis- 
bursements” and “freight,” under which 
expenditures of the owners or managers, 
and their interests in profit from safe 
delivery of freight at port of destina- 
tion, are insured, and we find under “Pro- 
tection and Indemnity” clauses, affixed 
to policy, additional protection for the 
owner, such as reimbursement for any 
excess loss to other ships or cargoes 
due to running down of vessel, not paid 
under the hull clauses, and for damages 
in connection with damage to any har- 
bor, dock, pier, quay, buoys, telegraph 
cables, loss of life and personal injury. 

Hull contracts can be written for any 
term of months, or for single or round 
trips of the vessel. It is customary to 
insure for the term of twelve months, 
allowing a return in premium if the ves- 
sel be laid up for stated intervals. 


Cargo Insurance 


With cargo insurance we find “special” 
policies that cover individual risks, such 
as a stray export shipment; “open” poli- 
cies, covering any export or import ship- 
ment that might be made, or received, 
by an assured. This second contract is 
of particular advantage where many 
shipments are involved. We find also 
“blanket” and “transit” policies of bene- 
fit in connection with coastwise and 
inland transportation. We find cargo 
contracts designed for the protection of 
certain kinds of merchandise such as, 
grain, lumber, flour, cotton, livestock, 
coal and refrigerated commodities. It 
is the “open” policy that we shall describe 
in greater detail. 


The Open Policy 


It has been said that practically every 
town in the United States, no matter 
how small, manufactures something. 

If this is so, then every town or city 
holds a prospect for some agent. 

Perhaps all of them do not export or 
import directly, but every one of them 
must ship their merchandise to a market 
and this, generally, is by rail, steamer or 
truck. Here you have your transporta- 
tion hazards to be protected. 

In the case of shipments by water the 
better way is to insure under an “open” 
policy. The principal exporters and im- 
porters of the United States are so in- 
sured. It is the practice for an insur- 
ance company to issue a policy, contain- 
ing all of the desired terms and condi- 
tions, at no initial cost. The charge for 
insurance is made in accordance with an 
agreed schedule of rates affixed to the 
contract, and a premium statement cov- 
ering each shipment made is generally 
sent the assured at the end of each 
month. 

Underwriters agree, when issuing this 
form, that they will accept all shipments 
made by the assured in accordance with 
terms of contract, while the assured, in 
consideration of this agreement, obligates 
himself. to report each one as promptly 
as possible after known to him. Some- 
times, particularly in the case of imports, 
a steamer has left port with a cargo be- 
fore the information reaches the assured. 
An “open” policy is intended to cover 
just such a contingency, as long as the 
assured lives up to his notification when 
known, agreement. Usually this policy 
is issued for an indefinite period, but it 
may be cancelled by either party, by giv- 
ing notice, usually thirty days, to the 
other. 

The basic risks insured are the same 
as those covered under a hull policy, 
namely, the seas, fire, pirates, rovers, 
thieves, jettisons, et al. Other conditions, 
peculiar to the merchandise being in- 
sured, can be arranged by endorsement. 
Thus the hazard of pilferage, and ordi- 
nary theft, may sometimes be added. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 











Established 1869 


When you write all lines of casualty insurance you need some- 
thing more than a company. You need a good company. 


Trying to make the wrong company fit the particular line causes 
delay, trouble and loss of business. But putting the right company 
on the job makes any difficult line easy. 


The “LONDON” is the right company to put on any risk because 
it goes on readily, stays on consistently and when the inevitable loss 
comes, leaves the claimant satisfied and with a pleasant impression of 
insurance in general and the ““LONDON” agent in particular. 


It pays to have the ‘‘LONDON” in your office because we have 
the agent’s viewpoint. 


No Double Headers—We Do Not Compete With Our Own Agents. 








The LONDON urites: 


Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- 
mobile Property Damage, Automobile 
Collision. 

Burglary. 

Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 
tractors’ Liability, Credit. 

Electrical Machinery Breakage, Ele- 
vator Liability, Elevator Property 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 
Breakage. 

Fly-wheel Breakage. 

General Liability, Golf and Game, 
Group Accident and Sickness. 

Health, Hold-Up. 

Landlord’s Liability, Larceny. 

Manufacturers’ Liability, Marine Lia- 
bility. 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 
‘ Liability. 


Plate Glass, Public Liability. 


Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Teams Liability, Teams Property Dam- 
age, Theatre, Theft. 


Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 














LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: C. M. BERGER, 
55 Fifth Ave., New York United States Manager 
UNITED STATES BOARD 


F. W. Lawson, Chairman 
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Pointers from the Loss Departments 


Some Information Furnished to Agents of America Fore Companies on Subjects 
of Interest to the Production Force of the Country 


Through the courtesy of the Amer- 
ica Fore companies ‘(HE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER is permitted to publish 
a few of the loss decisions which have 
been mude by the Loss Department 
of that group of companies recently. 
They cover many important points of 
value io the local agent. 





Negligence Clause in Per- 
sonal Effects Floater 


Assistant General Adjuster Williamson 
has written this letter disclaiming liabil- 
ity because of the operation of the 
negligence clause on a Personal Effects 
Floater Policy (Form T F B). 

“You have forwarded us a report of 
claim estimated at $70 under a Personal 
Effects Policy (Form T F B) submitted 
by the above named assured for the 
loss of a ring with a diamond mounting 
which occurred on July 4th, 1924 at 
Rockaway Park, New York. 

“In his letter the assured states that 
he was on the beach and placed the 
ring in his wallet which he put in the 
pocket of his sweater so that the ring 
would not be lost in the sand. Very 
shortly thereafter he found that his 
wallet was gone and believes that it was 
stolen. 

“As we understand the case the assured 
placed his wallet in the pocket of his 
sweater and while he was in bathing 
someone stole the pocketbook and ring. 

“The policy insures against loss by 
theft, pilferage and larceny, ‘provided 
that same shall not occur due to the 
negligence or carelessness of the as- 
sured.’ : : 

“The action of the assured in leav- 
ing this ring in the pocket of his sweater 
on a public beach while in bathing can- 
not be interpreted as anything but gross 
carelessness, and under those circum- 
stances the loss is one for which we are 
not liable.” 





Mortgagee’s Endorse- 
ment on Loss Draft 


Cannot Be Waived 


Secretary Hall explains in this letter 
the necessity of securing the mortgagee’ s 
endorsement to a loss draft, irrespective 
of its size. 

“Some days ago a draft for $12.50, 
which we had issued to the joint order 
of yourself and the Riverhead Savings 
Bank in settlement of a loss which you 
had sustained under our Brooklyn Policy 
No. , was presented at this office 
for payment without the endorsement 
of the mortgagee bank and we accord- 





- ingly returned it for completion in that 


respect; and we now have your letter 
of the 16th, in which you express the 
opinion that our requiring you to secure 
the endorsement of a mortgagee on 
check for $12.50 is ‘pretty cheap.’ 

“No doubt our action in refusing to 
pay this small draft without a release 
from the mortgagee does impress you 
as being unduly technical, and we regret 
that we considered it nesessary in this 
case to cause you any additional trouble 
in the collection of a loss amounting to 
only twelve dollars and a half. As a 
matter of fact, however, we have- found 
that certain classes of mortgagees, no- 
tably Savings Banks and Trust Com- 
panies, are extremely jealous of their 


rights and privileges under insurance 
policies protecting property on which 
they hold mortgages, and it may interest 
you to know that this company was 
recently quite severely criticised by a 
Savings Bank for ignoring its interest 
in the payment of a loss no greater than 
your claim in this instance. The Bank 
in that case admitted that its security 
was in no wise affected or impaired, 
but took the position that if we ignored 
them in the payment of small losses, 
they could never feel sure that their 
rights were adequately safeguarded 
where larger amounts were involved. 

“Other banks and mortgages have in- 
formed us that they wish to know when 
property in which they are interested 
sustains a damage, no matter how slight 
the fire may have been, and that the 
only way they can be sure of having 
their attention invariably called to such 
damages by fire is by having the loss 
drafts invariably presented to them for 
endorsement. 

“We hope, therefore, that with this 
explanation you will better understand 
why we returned your draft for the 
endorsement of the Riverhead Savings 
Bank. Our only object in doing so was 
to avoid any criticism on the part of 
the mortgagee and also the remote pos- 
sibility of being forced to pay the loss 
a second time to the bank. We say ‘re- 
mote possibility’, but as a matter of fact, 
we know of at least one case where an 
Insurance Company was compelled to 
pay the same loss twice under circum- 
stances such as these, the Bank taking 
the position that they wished to teach 
the Insurance Company that the rights 
of a mortgagee could never be safely 
ignored, regardless of the amount of 
money at issue.” 


Necessity for Securing 
Possession of Policy 


Cancelled by Loss 


Do Not Fail to Return It to the 
Company 


When a cancellation draft is issued in 
payment of a partial loss and such draft 
is duly endorsed and paid, it has been 
the practice to consider the Company 
relieved of any and all further liability 
under the contract, regardless of the 
fact that in many such instances no re- 
turn premium was paid to the assured 
on the unexhausted portion of the policy 
for its unexpired term, and no under- 
standing was had regarding the termina- 
tion of the policy. 

Relying upon what is usually con- 
sidered the security of an endorsed can- 
cellation draft and_ receipt, Special 
Agents and Adjusters frequently make 
little or no effort to secure possession 
of a policy and return it to the Company 
when a loss is paid; but it should be 
remembered that in every case where 
an unexhausted policy is left in the 
hands of the assured the Company con- 
tinues to carry a potential liability to 
the date of its expiration. This is par- 
ticularly true of contracts containing two 
or more items, one of which is not 
affected by the loss. 

Two years ago the Insurance Company 
sustained a loss in the State of Arkan- 
sas under a policy covering in the 
amount of $2,000 on a dwelling and $2,000 
on a barn located upon the same farm. 
The dwelling described in the first item 
of the policy was totally destroyed and 
a cancellation draft for $2,000 was issued 
and duly endorsed by both the assured 


and the mortgagee. The policy was 
treated as having been cancelled in full, 
although it was not actually taken up 
and returned to the Company. Eighteen 
months later, but before the date of ex- 
piration shown in the policy, the barn 
was totally destroyed by fire, and in an 
action growing out of the Company’s 
refusal to pay the claim the cancellation 
draft was exhibited. It was held by the 
Supreme Court of the state, however, 
that the only cancellation effected by 
the draft related to that portion of the 
policy covering the dwelling; that each 
item of the policy constituted a separate 
and distinct contract of insurance and 
that the cancellation of one did not affect 
the other in the absence of proof that 
the unearned premium upon the un- 
affected portion of the contract had been 
tendered or returned. 

Where for any cause a policy is to be 
cancelled by the payment of a partial 
loss, the contract itself, or, if necessary, 
a lost policy voucher, should be procured 
and forwarded to the Company with the 
proofs of loss. Furthermore, a definite 
stipulation for the cancellation and sur- 
render of the policy for a compromise 
consideration should be made a part of 
the agreement of settlement and em- 
bodied in the statement of loss; or, 
when it is impossible to secure the as- 
sured’s consent to the surrender of the 
contract without a cash consideration, 
the unearned premium on any remaining 
value in the policy should be paid and 
a receipt in full taken and attached to 
the closing papers. 

It is particularly important that a valid 
cancellation be effected in every case 
where the adjustment has developed 
cause to suspect the existence of a moral 
hazard, or where the physical conditions 
are found to be such as to preclude a 
further continuance of the liability. 





Mortgagee Cannot Col- 
lect More Than Policy 


Terms Permit 


Secretary Hall comments as follows 
on the Mortgagee Clause: 

“In the hypothetical case which you 
submit in your inquiry of November 20, 
it is assumed that property worth $10,000 
is insured for only $5,000 under a policy 
carrying a New York Standard Mort- 
gagee Clause and also an Eighty Per 
Cent Average Clause; and you state that 
in the event of a $5,000 loss under these 
conditions, it is your contention that the 
Insurance Company would be required 
to pay the full loss to the mortgagee 
and take subrogation against the owner 
of the building for his failure to comply 
with the conditions of the Eighty Per 
Cent Coinsurance Clause. 

“Since you ask our opinion, we are 
obliged to disagree with your position 
regarding the insurer’s liability to the 
mortgagee under the circumstances re- 
lated. While it is true that a nolicy 
carrying a Standard Mortgagee Clause 
is in reality two separate and distinct 
contracts, one with the mortgagee and 
the other with the owner, the Mort- 
gagee Clause does not constitute within 
itself the whole contract of indemnity 
between the insurer and the mortgagee. 
The rights of both beneficiaries are con- 
trolled bv all of the terms and condi- 
tions of the printed contract and other- 
wise specifically excluded by the terms 
of the Mortgagee Clause, and before a 
mortgagee has any right to recover un- 
der such clause, he must establish the 
amount the insurer is liable for under its 
contract with the owner, and his re- 
covery cannot in any event exceed that 
amount. 


| 


y 
' 


“Our authority for this opinion is 
found in the rule laid down by the Su- 
preme Court of this State, Appellate 
Division, in July, 1918, Hartwig vs. Amer- 
ican Insurance Company, 154 N. Y. S. 
801.” 


Insurable Value 


A Clear Statement of a Funda- 
mental of Our Business 


In this letter to an agent General Ad- 
juster Hall states in a few words the 
basis of “insurable value,” the primary 
principle of a policy of insurance. 

“Spécial Agent......... has forwarded 
to this office for further comment the 
letter addressed to you on the 18th of 
Jane Dy the cc%.d.ccccs Company, and 
also your accompanying communication 
in reference thereto. 

“It appears from this correspondence 
that the .......+. Company is endeavor- 
ing to arrive at the proper insurable 
value of their machinery, and the ques- 
tion has arisen as to whether or not they 
should be guided by the amount shown 
on their inventory, which represents 
what they paid for the machinery and 
not its present cash value. 

“The initial cost of property does not 
establish its actual worth at any given 
subsequent time. It might have been 
advantageously bought when prices were 
very low, or on the other hand, business 
exigencies may have compelled its pur- 
chase in an extremely unfavorable mar- 
ket, so that the replacement cost of 
the same item under normal conditions 
six months or a year later would vary 
widely from the original purchase price. 

“Generally speaking, the insurable 
value of property, whether real or per- 
sonal, is its normal replacement cost on 
the day of the fire less a reasonable re- 
duction for depreciation resulting from 
ordinary wear and tear by usage, by 
obsolescence, or otherwise. For ex- 
ample, if a given machine which cost 
$1,000 can be replaced in the open mar- 
ket for $800 on the date of its destruc- 
tion by fire and if the same machine has 
depreciated ten per cent through usage 


during the period of its operation, the’ 


assured will have lost $800 less $80, or 
$720, and that figure would be the meas- 
ure of his claim under an insurance 
policy. 

“On the other hand if the replacement 
cost of the machine had increased $200, 
the same rule would apply and the claim- 
ant would be entitled to collect $1,200 
less $120 or $1,080. 

“Having this in mind and remember- 
ing that a policy of insurance is a policy 
of indemnity, I believe your clients will 
have no difficulty in arriving at the 
proper amount of insurance to carry on 
their plant.” 


Subrogation of Mortgage 
Rights 


Loss Department Explains Work- 
ing of Clause 


In this letter written to a bank, Gen- 
eral Adjuster Hall explains our rights 
under a mortgage clause. 

“On the 23rd of September we issued 
a draft for $4.78 in payment of this loss, 
the amount being our pro rata propor- 
tion of a total claim for $33. The draft 
was drawn to the joint order of Jehiel V. 
Chanutin, the assured, and your bank as 
mortgagee, but we are now in receipt of 
your letter of October 23rd in which you 
question our right to pro rate the loss 

(Continued on page 22) 
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To Our Agents: 


In the year Nineteen Hundred Twenty-Six the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the organization of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York will occur, completing a half century 
of honorable business history, of steady and conservative 
growth. The achievement of such dignity of age and the 
company’s conceded prominence in its chosen field should be 
recognized appropriately. No celebration, however, of such 
an event could be complete if it were not attended by large 
numbers of the agents whose loyal and never-failing efforts 
have contributed so much to the company’s success. The 
second week of September has been set aside for such a 
celebration or Golden Anniversary Convention. 


It is naturally our desire, as it will be yours, that our 
Golden Anniversary Year shall be conspicuous also for its 
own record of progress. As a friendly spirit of rivalry always 
enhances the pleasure of any undertaking and makes unusual 
achievement more certain, we have devised the plan outlined 
in a notice which is being sent to our agents, and an invita- 
tion to our Birthday Celebration will be extended to all of our 
agents who qualify in accordance with its provisions. Quali- 
fication will not be difficult of attainment; every step toward 
it will bring its own material reward; and the culmination 
will be a celebration that can leave no doubt of our apprecia- 
tion of your efforts and loyalty. 


Surely you will not disappoint our earnest hope that 
you will be among our guests. 


\ President. 
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Pointers from Losses 
(Continued from page 20) 
with the several other policies involved 
because your bank is not named as a 
mortgagee in any of the contracts ex- 
cept that of the Continental. 
the mortgagee clause attached 


You say 

to this 
policy does not provide for pro rating 
and that hold insur- 
ance up to eighty percent of any pos- 
sible valuation. 


furthermore, you 


“In order to explain our position in re- 
spect to the apportionment which has 
called forth your objection, we shall as- 
sume that the policy in your possession 
contains a New York Standard Mort- 
gagee Clause running to your benefit, 
although the records in this office do not 
indicate that such is the case. It is your 
that under the terms of the 
non-contribution clause this company 
should pay you the full amount of the 
loss without reference to any other in- 
surance in which your mortgage interest 
is not stated; and you are no doubt 
technically within your rights in present- 
ing such suggestion or demand. How- 
ever, your position in that case would 
be a most unusual one, as we do not 
recall an instance where a mortgagee has 
presented a similar objection to contri- 
bution from other insurance where his 
interest was so manifestly not affected 
or impaired by the loss. 

“In the present case this Company is 
liable to the assured in the amount of 
$4.78 and no more; and under the ex- 
press provisions of the mortgagee clause 
to which you allude, it is stipulated that 
whenever this company shall pav the 
mortgagee (or trustee) any sum for loss 
or damage under this policy and _ shall 
claim that, as to the mortgagor or own- 
er, no liability therefor existed, this com- 
pany shall to the extent of such pay- 
ment, be thereupon legally subrogated to 
all the rights of the party to which such 
payment shall be made, under all secu- 
rities held as collateral to the mortgage 
debt . . « 

“It follows, therefore, that should we 
pay you the full amount of the loss, or 
$33, we should thereupon become legal- 
ly subrogated to an interest in your 
mortgage amounting to the difference 
between $4.78 and $33 or $28.22 and it 
would then be our privilege to proceed 
under our subrogated rights to reimburse 
ourselves for the amount so paid in ex- 
cess of our pro rata liability. 

“It must be apparent to you that where 
an amount so small is involved and where 
your security cannot possibly be material- 
ly impaired, the trouble. expense, and 
dissatisfaction growing out of a strict 
enforcement of the rights of either, party 
is entirely out of proportion with the end 
sought to be accomplished. 

“We have gone into some detail in an 
effort to point out the equity which we 
think is inherent in our view of the 
question that you have raised. Under the 
present conditions no additional charge 
is made for the attachment of a clause 
which by its terms conveys to mort- 
gagee certain rights and privileges senior 
to those of the mortgagor or owner; but 
we think it is obvious that such practice 
could not continue long if in any sub- 
stantial proportion of our loses we should 
be forced by mortgage holders to adhere 
to the strict terms of the contract to 
the extent of relying for protection upon 
our subrogatory rights. 

“Incidentally, your statement that you 
‘hold insurance up to eighty percent of 
any possible valuation’ is not entirely 
clear to us, as the value of the property 
involved is said to be $43,000 with total 
insurance of $34,500 while this company’s 
5.000 contract is apparently the only 
policy in which your mortgagee interest 
is mentiored.” 


See the Policy When You 
Adjust a Loss 


contention 





A recent occurrence calls attention to 


the great importance of seeing the policy 
at the time of adjusting a loss. One of 


The Importance of Reviewing Plans 


In your daily rambles you have often 
noticed the 
and, 


new build- 
sometimes, perchance, their 
that the 
removed to 


construction of 
ings,” 
completion, before 
old 
make way for the new ones. 

Hundreds of 


erected 


realizing 


structures have been 


buildings have been 

any being 
insurance requirements. 
Plans were seldom submitted to the, in- 
surance interests for their suggestions 
When 


without thought 


given to fire 


or recommendations. 


the rare 
opportunity was given, the architect’s 
attitude in most cases was far from 


pleasant As he the in- 
engineer’s Further- 
felt that the plans drawn by 
him could not be improved upon. 


buildings 


misunderstood 
surance mission. 
more, he 
Many 
been 


have completed of ex- 


cellent structural design but exceeding- 


ly faulty from a fire protection stand 
point. The owners now realize that a 
building with low fire insurance rates 


is a factor in obtaining desirable ten- 
ants, and furthermore, they also know 


the trouble experienced in listening to 


the “tales and woes” of disgruntled oc- 
cupants should the fire rate be above 
the average. They have at last asked 


the insurance interests to cooperate with 
their The 
the insurance engineer 
his friend, realizing that it is a difficult 
task to design a practical structure in 
compliance with City Laws and Regu 
lations and yet the many 
protection requirements demanded 
by the underwriters. Insurance advice is 
sought continuously these days. Just as 
soon as the working drawings are com- 
pleted, the seru- 
tinized and reasonable recommendations, 


architects. “wise” architect 


now considers 


incorporate 
fire 


plans are carefully 
in order to avoid schedule rating charges, 
are suggested. These recommendations 
which comply with rating requirements 
naturally produce the lowest rate of in- 
surance, also make the structure a safer 
fire risk. 
Some Pointers 

While no general rules can be given 
as each case must be treated individually, 
depending on the occupancy which de- 
cides the rate schedule that will be ap 
plied, the following pointers will serve 
to give the inexperienced an idea of 
some of the features covered in criticis- 





cur field men received a proof of loss 
from an adjusting company apparently 
in order and making claim against one 
of our companies. The special agent 
made draft on the company in payment. 
When proof and draft reached the home 
office it was at once ascertained that 
we were not interested on the line and 
that the ‘proof should have been made 
out against an entirely different com- 
pany which happened to have a name 
similar to ours. A proper examination 


of the policy on the part of the adjust- 
ment bureau would have avoided this 
error and a proper investigation by the 
special agent would have done the same. 

Not infrequently endorsements which 
show on our records fail to reach the 
policy and the converse is also true at 
times. The only safe way and the one 
that must be followed is to examine the 
policy when adjusting loss. 


By Charles C. Dominge, 


Underwriter-Engineer 


ing plans for buildings of fire resistive 
construction: 

(1) Floor areas should be as small as 
the demands of the business will per- 
mit. If the area exceeds 5,000 sq. ft. it 
is desirable to have 12” brick, or con- 
crete division fire walls with automatic 
standard fire doors at each opening. 

Note: Large open areas increase the 
chance of a heavy loss on contents and 
buildings. 

(2) Floor surfaces should be of in- 
combustible material, such as cement or 


fire and smoke to escape chimney fashion. 

The wire screen above the sky-light 

prevents any possible flying brands from 

neighboring buildings entering the shaft, 
Windows 


(7) Windows (of exterior walls or in 
courts) if of ordinary glass and sash 
are responsible for the spread of many 
fires. All such sash should be replaced 
by wired glass in hollow metal frames 
(labelled underwriter’s type) or pro- 
tected by standard metal-clad lock- 
jointed shutters. 




















similar and where 


material, 
they should be provided with approved 


possible, 


floor 


scruppers or 
water. 


drains to carry off 

Note: Food floor surfaces usually have 
an air space underneath which allows 
the fire to spread over the floor. With- 
out floor drains, many valuable stocks 
have been ruined by water. 

(3) Height should not exceed 
stories. 

Note: Fire department hose streams 
are seldom effective above the 6th floor. 
Above this height the firemen must de- 
pend upon the stand pipe system which 
is not always in good condition. 

(4) Structural steel or ironwork, even 
if in a concealed space or piercing a 
shaft, should be properly encased in 
Portland cement or terra cotta. 

Note: Unprotected steel or ironwork 
is not reliable in a serious fire. The in- 
tense heat will cause unprotected metal 
to warp and twist and allow the super- 
structure to fall. The fire record is filled 
with cases of this nature. 

(5) Floor 


eight 


openings throughout the 
building (consisting of elevators  stair- 
ways, vent shafts, light shafts, dumb- 
waiters, chutes etc.) should be enclosed 
from basement through roof in at least 
6” of concréte or terra cotta shafts with 
approved metal clad doors (automatic) 
of labelled type, or approved riveted 
louvres. Note: Floors should have as 
few openings as possible. Fires travel 
swiftly up openings and cause severe 
losses. They should be protected in a 
standard manner. 


(6) Skylights; Of thin glass on metal 
frames with approved wire screens above 
should be placed over all enclosed shafts 
(stairs, elevators, vent shafts, etc.) 

Note: Wired glass skylights are not 
permitted as they prevent the fire and 
smoke leaving the shaft, whereas the 
thin glass easily breaks and allows the 





Note: “Labelled” wired glass windows 
are preferred in that they are more 
likely to be closed at time of fire. They 
serve a double purpose, that is, they 
prevent an exposure fire gaining access 
(provided contents are not placed too 
near windows) and prevent fire travel- 
ling from one floor to another on the 
outside of building. (Lessons learned, 
Alwyn Court and Burlington building 
fires.) 


(8) Boilers (of high pressure type) 
should be placed under the sidewalks or 
in a one-story brick extension cut off 
with a 12” brick wall and an automatic 
lock-jointed fire door at the opening. 

Note: Experience shows that the boil- 
er room should be cut off from the 
balance of the risk mainly on account of 
combustible material coming in contact 
with same. 

(9) Hazardous work-rooms (where 
lacquering, japanning, buffing, wood- 
working, dipping, experimenting, etc., is 
done) should be cut off from the balance 
of the floor by 12” fire walls with an 
automatic lock-jointed fire door at each 
opening, or better still, all work condi- 
tions should be located in a fireproof 
roof structure with no direct commu- 
nications to the building. 

(10) Protect the entire building with 
modern appliances of merit for giving 
alarms of fire and for putting out fires 
as soon as discovered, before they have 
a chance to spread. 

Note: The best known method of ex- 
tinguishing fire is the automatic sprink- 
ler with a central station supervisory 
system attached. 


(*Editor’s note: During the past 
twenty years many buildings have been 
erected under Mr. Dominge’s insurance 
direction, notably the Merchant’s Ref- 
rigerating Co., Henry Miller Theatre, 
etc. He is with the Great American Fire 
Insurance Co.) 
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Three Hundred Sales 


Possibilities 


6 bog are approximately 500 different 
kinds of bonds listed in the ordinary 
surety rate manual. 


Conservatively speaking, about 300 of them 
are in more or less constant demand. 


In other words, every surety salesman has 
in the neighborhood of 300 sales possibilities 


from which to build a profitable volume of 
business. 


This fact, plus the advantage of a connec- 
tion with a company which is noted for the 
promptness with which it meets its obliga- 
tions, is one reason why several thousands 
of insurance men are finding it pays to rep- 
resent the F. c& D. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 
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Our Advertising Opened the Door 


By Roswell Phillips, Scranton, Pa. 


Newspaper advertising of insurance 1s 
not in the least mysterious or magical 
in its results. Newspaper advertising of 
an insurance agency is effective—if you 
keep at it 

When I left the newspaper game to 
sell insurance I bought a business—the 
business that now bears my name (and 
hereafter in this short article I'll refer, 
if you permit, to this business as “our 





Insure 
Your 


Church 


in a reliable agency 
that gives service— 
insure it against fire, 
wind and other dam- 
age. 


Help Fill the 
Community Chest 








business”). The starting was done by 
myself, but the growth has been in the 
hands of our customers. 

We have been asked for copies of our 
ads, with a story as to whether or not 
the advertising has beeen effective. This 
agency is probably the best known in 
our section, and, if not the largest, it 
is the largest in number of accounts. | 
truth 
that our agency is the fastest growing 


believe it is the when we say 
agency in this part of the country. 
Has newspaper advertising done it? 
Not entirely. Has bill board advertising 
Not wholly. 


play advertising done it? 


done it? Has window dis- 
Not exactly. 
Has advertising of any or all kinds done 
it? No, but it has helped mightily. 
Have Advertised from the Start 
The fact is that we believe in adver- 
tising and from the very start have ad- 
vertised every possible way. We have 
billboards on the principal roads leading 
to our city. We have lighted boards 


‘blazing on top of our building; we use 


the newspapers regularly and consistent- 
ly all the 
work like the dickens taking care of our 
business. Advertising will not sell any- 
thing for you. It will open the door. 
When we appear at a house and give 
our name as representing the Roswell 
Phillips agency, folks hereabouts know 
right away that we are there to talk 
about insurance. They introduce the 
subject of insurance, themselves. When 
we announce the name of this agency, 
the business men say: “Oh, you are 


while—and, meanwhile, we 


the insurance people!” Then it is easy. 
It is a very difficult thing to name this 
instance and that instance of sale trace- 
able entirely to advertising. We do get 
a great many transient folk, people who 
move into the town, see our ads and 
come to us for insurance. We keep ad- 
vertising the same thing in a different 
way all the while. Our slogan is “In- 
surance with Service.’ We have many 
others that we use such as “We worry 
for you,” “Honestly, it is the best policy,” 
“We serve with a smile” and “This is a 
reliable agency that gives service.” 


Make Advertisements Human 


We make our advertisements human. 
Things that happen around the agency 
headquarters are made material for ad- 
vertising, and when our ads appear day 
after day, folks look for them. We make 
a point oftentimes to put something in 
the ad that does not deal with in- 
surance at all, some keynote of living 
that strikes a high chord. 

The main thing about this agency is 
not so much that we advertise but that 
we actually attempt to make good on 
what we advertise. We help our people 
in every possible way. 

From a very small office on the second 
floor of a frame building we are now 
established on the ground floor of our 
own brick two story building, with a 
lot of room to grow. We have always 
done our best to serve our people at 
all hours. Particularly have we. at- 
tempted to stand by our people in the 
settlement of losses. We help in the 
preparation of loss statements, and I 
dare say that there is no agency that 
has more friends among adjusters be- 
cause we aim to be fair and insist on 
fairness all around. 

He who would advertise in news- 
papers—only—and expects the news- 
papers to work the magic is up the 
wrong tree, but he who would adver- 
tise in newspapers day in and day out, 
year in and year out, all the time, setting 
for himself a high standard of service 
and always advertising his own business 
—never knocking the other man, and 
then is willing to work and think, his 
will be the measure of success. 

Sometime ago, an organization in our 
city was considering opening a reciprocal 
insurance agency. A newspaper man 
stirred about thirty fellow agents to ad- 
vertise together indirectly attacking the 
other organization’s proposition. I re- 
fused to go along with it, for the reason 
that we have always held to the propo- 
sition that if the other fellow is going 
to have his business advertised, he'll 
have to do it himself. We never by im- 
plication or suggestion convey an un- 
pleasant thought in our ads, never dwell 
on another man’s misfortune in order 
to get business; and never have adver- 
tised directly or indirectly an accident 
that resulted in the death of one of the 
participants. We have people turning to 
our ads each day to see what we are 
saying. We hold the interest. And we 
find. too, that our advertising helps us to 
hold business and helps us in our collee- 
tions. They see our ads and think and 
then pay. 

And that is the story of our growth 
which is, we trust, merely the develop- 
ment of the beginning of a still larger 
oppodtunity for service. We have been 
selling verv largely fire and casualty in- 
surance. We have just taken on the 
general agency of the National Surety 
Company in this territory. Our program 
calls ultimately for the covering of the 
entire field. 


Record of Collections 


Here is our collection record: 

1914, $8,318.08; 1915, $10,605.50; 1916, 
$13,841.88: 1917, $17,521.54; 1918, $21.- 
675.60: 1919, $34,675.60; 1920, $42,868.28: 
1921: $60,276.48: 1922: $65,997.05; 1923, 
$77,131.83: 1924, $90,567.55; 1925 to Nov. 
15. $95,134.62. 

To repeat, the consistent regular ad- 








vertising of the agency helps much in 


collections. This showing is more im- 
pressive_when it is considered that this 
is practically all direct business. 

The companies represented by the 
Roswell Phillips agency are the Agricul- 


Importance of 
By Robert 








tural, Franklin, Pennsylvania, Yorkshire, 
Royal, Hartford, Home, New Hampshire, 
Deleware Underwriters, National-Ben 
Franklin, Insurance Company of North 
America, Eagle, Star, British Dominions, 
Eagle Indemnity, National Surety. 


Fire Insurance 
P. Barbour, 


United States Attorney, Northern Assurance 


It is not always realized how great 
a business insurance has become, nor 
how closely interwoven with the fabrics 
of our civilization. The annual premiums 
paid for insurance of all branches in the 
United States are greater than the value 
of any single crop raised; greater than 
the transactions of the oil industry; or 
of the clothing or other trades. 

Of the three main groups, life, casu- 
alty and fire, life insurance is by far the 
largest, the other two being close to- 
gethe. in annual volume of premiums. 
Yet, ueither life nor casualty insurance 
is so commercially important nor so 
fundamentally necessary as fire insur- 
ance, nor so universally purchased. The 
reason for the greater importance of fire 
insurance is because it lies at the foun- 
dation of credit, and so involves the pro- 
tection of many besides the owner who 
insures. 

Life insurance, aside from group, part- 
nership and other special lines, affects the 
individual and his beneficiaries. And this 
is so with many of the kinds of casualty 
insurance, although the field is very con- 
siderably extended in such lines as com- 
pensation and other public liability cov- 
ers. Yet, if all forms of life and casualty 
insurance were withdrawn, the result, 
disturbing even disastrous though it 
would be, would not shake the pillars of 
commercial life to any such extent as 
would the withdrawal of all fire insur- 
ance -rotection. One would be a catas- 
trophe for the individual, the other for 
the whole structure of property owner- 
ship, tangible and intangible. One 
would have the relation to the other 
that a single fire bears to a conflagration. 
Withdraw life insurance and the indi- 
vidual must make provision in some other 
way for his dependents. Withdraw 
workmen’s compensation insurance, for 
example, and the manufacturer assumes 
the burden of loss. But withdraw fire 


insurance and all credit based on created 
resources becomes endangered. If such 
property be destroyed the loss flows 
back involving an unknown number of 
people and ramifies beyond the power 
of vision. 

These statements are by no means in- 
tended to minimize the importance or 
desirability or vital necessity of other 
forms of insurance than fire, any more 
than it would be a disparagement of edu- 
cation to say it is not as important in 
life as water. It is rather to indicate 
the fundamental character of fire in- 
surance in commercial and property life. 

All of which may serve as a preamble 
for saying that those engaged in the fire 
insurance business, whether as principals 
or agents, need not feel that it may 
dwindle in importance because the vol- 
ume of its premium account is out- 
stripped by other forms of indemnity. 
Their field of endeavor has no tangible 
or definite limit; while fire insurance 
may grow only as created resources 
grow. And its necessity is 


directly 
measured by that value. 





U. & O. FOR MERCHANTS 


The Home of New York in its agency 
publication says that the Christmas sea- 
son is a good time in which agents can 
push Use and Occupancy. All the re- 
tail merchants should have this cover. 

“Merchants should realize the neces- 
sity for insuring themselves against any- 
thing which will interfere with their 
Christmas profits,” says the Home. 
“There are many factors at this season 
of the year making Use and Occupancy 
insurance a desirable form of insurance 
to have. In every case it is well to ex- 
plain the conditions of the Use and Oc- 
cupancy policy very carefully so that 
there will be no doubt in the merchant’s 
mind as to just what is the extent of 
the protection it affords. 
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Some Facts About Office Systems 


Chapman Insurance Agency, Louisville, and Miller Bros., Racine, Tell The 
Eastern Underwriter How They Keep in Touch with Changing 


In an effort to reduce the amount 
of its clerical work, and after consider- 


able investigation, the Chapman Insur- 
ance Agency, Louisville, is sure that the 
work done in the writing and record- 


ing of a policy has been cut to a min- 
imum. Uniform memoranda _ orders 
are made up for all policies and placed 
on the desk of the policy writer. The 
duplicate daily reports furnished by the 
companies for agents’ records are re- 
tained in a temporary file, according to 
companies. One is used when a policy 
is concelled, showing a return premium, 


“4 Details 


duplicate delivered to the broker or so- 
licitor who is to look after the expira- 
tions, and the original remains in the 
file so that the chief clerk may be cer- 
tain that no expiration is overlooked. 

A trial balance is taken off monthly. 
The books are usually balanced in a few 
hours and they have not been out of 
balance for many years. The ledger 
sheets filed alphabetically give full in- 
formation regarding any risk that must 
be looked up when the agency has the 
name of the assured, except copy of 
the form which is found in the daily re- 





Assured’s Card 
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or for endorsements, showing a return 
premium. The other is used to show 
any endorsement indicating an addition- 
al premium. In this way the Chapman 
agency has a daily report for every 
financial transaction all of which are 
assorted at the end of each month by 
companies, by outside agencies and by 
miscellaneous. 


The Monthly Accounts 


The monthly accounts to the several 
insurance companies are made up and 
a dummy monthly statement is attached 
to each set of company’s dailies, mak- 


ing a journal entry for the month’s 
transaction with the individual com- 
panies, the outside agents and _ the 


miscellaneous account. These daily re- 
ports are put in a binder and passed to 
the bookkeeper’s desk. Using an EI- 
liot-Fisher machine, the bookkeeper 
then charges and credits the individuals 
named on these daily reports, credits 
commissions, postage, etc., as indicated 
on the dummy monthly statement, and 
then credits the company with the 
amount. This makes a complete check 
on the business for each individual com- 
pany and avoids the necessity of the 
use of a journal for these items. 


Close Check on Expirations 


An ordinary cash book is used and a 
few items each month are entered in 
a small journal, both of which go to 
the bookkeeper and are entered on the 
sheets of the Elliot-Fisher machine. 
These sheets are filed alphabetically and 
show the number of the policy, amount, 
expiration and a brief description of 
the property. The daily reports are 
filed in binders numerically and accord- 
ing to companies. 

The Chapman Insurance Agency has 
certain congested sections where cards 
are used for a line sheet, but in the 
outlying sections, which perhaps con- 
stitute four-fifths of their policies, the 
line is entered on the Sanborn map in- 
dicating company and amount. Expira- 
tion cards are made up and filed accord- 
ing to dates, in duplicate. Thirty or 
sixty davs before the expiration of po- 
licies, the expirations are taken out, the 
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ports filed by companies. The line cards 
indicate the line which the agency has 
in the few districts where very large 
lines are carried, and the map shows the 


lines in all other locations. 


Field Men Impressed by Simplicity of 
System 

Special agents visiting the Chapman 
office have been so favorably impressed 
with the simplicity and the reduction of 
labor, together with the complete rec- 
ords, that they frequently refer other 
agents to the office. One fieldman, for 
example, spoke in Chicago on the sys- 
tem with such telling effect that the 
agency received a large number of re- 
quests for details. These were filled by 
a letter together with a folder and full 
description for which other agencies 
were charged $1 to cover expense. 


Card System Used by Miller Agency 


The Miller Bros.’ Agency in Racine, 
Wis., started in business eight years 
ago with no idea as to the proper book- 
keeping system to use. They were not 
very favorable to the cumbersome reg- 
isters furnished by some companies for 
recording policies so kept their records 
at first in an ordinary book. After visit- 
ing many up-to-date agencies, a system 
was finally adapted to suit the particular 
needs of this agency. It is of more in- 
terest to the well-established agency us- 
ing register books furnished by the com- 
panies than to the office maintaining an 
up-to-date card system. 

It consists of the card system plus a 
loose leaf ledger. In issuing a policy it 
is first filled in by typewriter. Then 
the assured’s name and address are re- 
corded on a card 8% x 11. On this card 
space is also provided for policy num- 
ber, company, amount, rate, premium, 
rate of commission, amount of commis- 
sion, the date the policy starts, policy ex- 
piration and remarks. A copy of the 
policy form is then pasted on the re- 
verse side of this card. There is suffi- 
cient space on this card to record 35 
entries and this number of daily reports 
can be easily pasted on the card. As 
the daily reports are pasted only at the 
top, space is left on the back of the 


of Production 


card for cancellation or return premium 
records. In the spaces designated for 
rate and amount of commission, the date 
the premium is paid is inserted. Com- 
pletely filled out, this card contains all 
the information regarding the. assured. 
When it has received 35 entries, a new 


name is the name of the insurance com- 
pany in which the policy is written and 
the month. Each company has one or 
more cards for each month depending 
upon the amount of business written. 
All the information on the assured’s 
card with the exception of a copy of 








Cancelation Record of Miller Bros. 
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card is started and placed immediately 
behind the original card in the file. 
They are filed alphabetically in steel fil- 
ing cabinets of proper size, four draw- 
ers high. 

While this individual card is being 
filled out, a second card, a duplicate of 
the first, is also prepared. At the top 














the form is on company’s card. At the 
end of each month the amount of busi- 
ness transacted by a company may be 
quickly ascertained by totalling the cards 
under its name. A third card is also 
made out on this particular transaction 
which is an expiration card, size 3 x 5 
At the top is the assured’s name, loca- 


























of this card in place of the assured’s (Continued on page 27) 
Chapman Agency’s Monthly Account 
MONTHLY ACCOUNT 
Company Montk. : 
15% 20% 25% 

Gross Commissions Gross Prem. 

Return Commissions Return Prem. 

Net Commissions Net Prem. 
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Agency Accounting 
(Continued from page 26) 


tion, policy number, company, expira- 
tion date and other necessary informa- 
tion. The three cards and the policy 
for the assured are now completed. The 
policy is ready for the assured, his in- 
dividual card is filed and the company 
card is placed with other company cards 
for that particular month. The expira- 
tion card is filed in a small steel cabinet, 
1, 2, 3 or 5 years in advance. 


Business Automatically Comes 
to Attention 


The Miller Bros.’ Agency draws its 
expiration cards from the file thirty days 
in advance of the expiration so that all 
business automatically gomes to their 
attention in sufficient time to interview 
the assured for changes, increase in cov- 
erage, etc., and allows them ample time 
to get the new policies out before ex- 
piration. In this file are also kept “pro- 
spect” cards which are blue in color. 
When the agency is promised an expira- 
tion or runs across a property owner 
interested in some particular form of in- 
surance, notation is made on a “pro- 
spect” card and filed with the other ex- 
piration cards. As these blue cards 
work to the front of the file they are 
taken out with the expiration cards and 
worked upon. In this way the agency 
makes an impression of alertness on the 
assured when he is reminded that on a 
certain date his insurance will expire and 
that he has promised the Miller office 
the renewal. The policies are enclosed 
in a heavy, leatheroid flat wallet with 
the Miller Bros.’ Agency imprint on it, 
and mailed or personally delivered to the 
assured together with an invoice. 


Sends Statements Each Month 


The agency goes on the theory that 
it is business-like to send and receive a 
statement of current accounts once each 
month as it enables the buyer and seller 
to check any mistakes and also reminds 
the buyer that certain amounts are due. 


Upon receipt of the premium, it is en- 
tered in a small cash book and about 
twice a month the entries in this book 
are recorded on each “individual” card. 
Members of the partnership maintain no 
individual bank accounts, all personal 
checks being drawn on the agency bank 
account and. charged to the individual. 
Each partner has an account in the 
ledger, other accounts including, fur- 
niture and fixtures, auto expense, office 
expense, solicitation expense, company 
accounts, commission, advertising and 
postage. These accounts can be worked 
out best by each individual agency to 
fit its own needs. 


Handles Claim Direct 


The average claim is handled direct 
by the agency which assures all policy- 
holders prompt service. When a claim 
is reported, duplicate copies are made 
and one is placed in the claim file al- 
phabetically, the other being sent to the 
claim department of the company. No- 
tation of this claim is also kept on a 
small pad directly in front of the clerk’s 
desk so that it is not allowed to run any 
length of time without being brought 
to her attention. Along with this claim 


report are filed bills, letters and any 
other information pertaining to the 
claim. When the claim is paid it is so 


marked and dated on the report. By 
this method the Miller Bros. Agency 
can tell the entire history of any claim 
at any time regardless of when or where 
it occurred.. 

Insurance supplies such as policies, en- 
dorsements and forms are kept in a large 
cabinet, properly partitioned off. On the 
front of each partition is a small card 
indicating the nature of the supply con- 
tained therein. Advertising matter is al- 
so displayed in a large rack which is 
placed so prominently in the office that 
we are constantly reminded of its im- 
portance and always have material avail- 
able for distribution. A small calendar 
tickler also hangs in the front of each 
office desk with the proper space for 
each day. The calendars bring up the 


Colleges and Athletics Insurance 


The editorial staff of Tue Eastern 
UNDERWRITER has asked the athletic as- 
sociations of a number of the leading 
colleges relative to the kind of insur- 
ance they are carrying, if any, to pro- 
tect athletic events and also the athletes. 


The following answers have been re- 
ceived: 
Yale: The only rain insurance which 


we carry is coverage on the Official pro- 


grams, at football games. We have no 
accident or life insurance on athletes. 
Cornell: We use rain insurance to 


cover our more important baseball games 
and also in the case of our Spring Day 
carnival. In both cases we carry enough 
to protect our out of pocket expenses 
and about half our expected profits. We 
do not insure football games which are, 
of course, played rain or shine. In the 
case of more important games the tic- 
kets are sold out in advance and with 
the minor games the difference in the 
gate receipts in good or bad weather 
represent a small item which we cover 
ourselves. 

We do not cover any of the athletes 
and | doubt if any of them cover them- 
selves. The Athletic Association pro- 
vides physicians on a straight retainer 
basis and we, of course, look after the 
athletes when they are hurt in practice 
or games without expense to them. I 





appointments for each day and serve a 
profitable and convenient purpose. 

The only criticism which the Miller 
sros.’ Agency has heard from the out- 
side is that with the card system there 
is a possibility of a card becoming lost. 
In their experience they have yet to lose 
a card from the files as they are never 
taken out unless for reference and then 
immediately replaced. 


do not believe that many individual ath- 
letes carry life insurance. 

Boston University: Boston University 
has never had any rain insurance for 
their games; neither have they had any 
accident or life insurance on their teams. 

Georgia Tech: The Georgia Tech Ath- 
letic Association does not cover its foot- 
ball team against accident or life. 

The association makes it a practice 
to cover its actual expenses itself for 
any out of town trip where there is no 
specific guarantee. 

Lehigh: We carry rain insurance off 
and on. As to the life insurance in force 
on the team, I am not familiar with it. 

Illinois: We do not invest in rain in- 


surance. We believe that we do better 
by carrying our own. As a matter of 
fact, 


our football games are practically 
sold out several weeks in advance, so 
that rain makes no difference in our gate 
receipts for football. 


Our athletes are not covered by acci- 
dent policies. 


We do not carry life insurance on the 
team. Illinois has played football for 
over 35 years and has had no fatal ac- 
cident yet. As a matter of fact, the fatal 
accidents in football usually come where 
teams are not properly taken care of by 
trainer and coaches. 


Harvard: We do not insure our games 


against rain, although we did some years 
ago insure several football games on a 
1/20 inch basis for three years, which I 
understand the companies refuse to write 
now. It is, of course, cheaper for us 
with a reasonable surplus in hand to do 
our own insuring, although I am a be- 
liever in rain insurance where a single 
event like a general intercollegiate meet 
is the source of the income of some in- 
tercollegiate association for a full year. 
Nor do we carry life insurance on our 
teams. 
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What An Agent Should Know To Facilitate 
Adjustments 


By Clarence A. Rich 


Many agents and brokers in their 
over-zealousness to demonstrate their 
interpretation of the much overworked 
word “service” often produce results 
which are a hindrance rather than a 
help in adjustment of claim of his client. 
he up-to-the-minute agent and broker 
can best serve the assured who has 
been unfortunate in the matter of a loss 
by first assuring him that the claim 
will be given prompt and satisfactory 
attention by the adjuster and by giving 
the assured sound advice rather than 
allowing him to be swayed by the ill- 
timed and confusing suggestions of 
friends and neighbors who possibly have 
an erroneous conception of the attitude 
of the insuring company. 

Let us assume that the agent, having 
secured the business through close per 
sonal contact with the assured and his 
ability to demonstrate his proper prep- 
aration of the form and rate analysis, is 
undoubtedly the logical party to give 
suggestions, possibly directions to the 
assured, as to the method of adjustment. 
fo do so is not only the right but a 
duty, not only to assured but to the 
company itself, 


Can Avoid Embarrassing Situations 


If the assured will place himself in the 
position of the company and handle his 
claim on the same basis as though he 
had no insurance, much embarrassment, 
bitterness, and misunderstanding would 
be eliminated, but it frequently appears 
that_accepting poor advice, he presents 
a claim far in excess of his actual dam- 
age, and in the preparation of the claim 
papers, makes it difficult for the adjuster 
to follow his line of reasoning. 

If the property covered is a stock of 
merchandise, he should be requested to 
separate the damaged and undamaged 
portions, prepare an inventory showing 
cost and the degree of damage which he 
thinks the articles have sustained. This 
follows the policy requirements. Don't 


wait until the adjuster arrives on the. 


ground for this schedule must be pre- 
pared and it will save delay and elimin- 
ate much cause for misunderstanding. If 
the goods are wet, they should be dried 
to the best possible advantage. Many 
an article may be saturated with water 
and properly dried so that damage is 
minimized. Possibly there is a smoke 
damage, in which case a thorough airing 
will, in most cases, improve the appear- 
ance of the stock and minimize the 
thought in the mind of the prospective 
customer that a serious loss has been 
sustained, 

If the property involved is a building, 
temporary repairs only should be allowed 
when there is an urgent need to protect 
the building or the contents from fur- 
ther damage. The replacement of win- 
dows and skylights is essential, not only 
to prevent damage -from the elements, 
but to prevent possible theft which is not 
an allowable item under a fire insurance 
contract. The assured or the agent 
should call upon the services of a’ re- 
putable contractor to prepare a detailed 
estimate for the replacement of the 
burned portion of the structure, decor- 
ations, electric wiring, etc., that these 
may be checked when the adjuster visits 
the loss. The estimate of repairs should 
cover only that damage done by fire, 
smoke, or water, but it is frequently a 
fact that an assured will include in his 
repairs structural changes in the build- 
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ing not affected by fire. These of course 
are not covered by the policy. 
Auto Claims 
Claims under automobile fire, theft, 
and collision policies are frequently the 
cause of much misunderstanding due to 
the fact that the agent has failed to ex- 


tinued the Valued Form Contract, but 
there still remains doubt in the mind of 
the car owner as to the insurable value 
of the vehicle. There is no class of 
coverage which offers greater opportun- 
ity for an agent to properly protect 
client and company with a proper ex- 
planation of the policy conditions. When 
a total theft of a car is reported, the 
adjuster investigates the nature of the 
theft, and checks up the matter of title, 
car numbers, etc., and estimates the 
value. The agent should explain that 
this procedure is entirely correct and 
that the assured will be treated with the 
utmost fairness and consideration. The 
matter is one upon which an agreement 
can be reached without friction, if the 
agent will instill in the mind of the 
owner that he is not going to get the 
value of a new car. Depreciation must 
of course be taken into consideration, 
not only as to mileage but the treat- 
ment the car has received whether the 
model is obsolescent or not. Frequently 
a new car with improvements can be 
purchased for less money than the one 
originally insured, but from the price 
of the new car must be taken the de- 
preciation which should range from 3% 
to 5% a month. 

If it is a partial loss, an estimate 
should be prepared in detail and only 
such items contained therein as are the 
direct result of the fire or theft. Do not 
allow the insured to run in expensive 
painting costs, engine over-hauling and 
tire bills for a partial theft which may 
have been caused by joy-riders if the car 
actually shows no serious damage. There 


are of course cases where thieves abuse 
a car, burn out bearings, strip gears, 
and get wheels out of alignment. A 
thing difficult to prove is the condition 
of the car before the theft. 


Danger of Misinformation 


In every form of insurance adjustment 
a thorough understanding on the part 
of the agent of the coverage is ab- 
solutely essential if friction is to be 
avoided, for if he has misrepresented to 
the assured the nature of his coverage, 
it will of course react on the claimant, 
for adjusters are familiar with values, 
policy requirements, and repair costs. 

There is a slogan among the advertis- 
ing clubs of the country “Truth in 
Advertising,’ and the agent who mis- 
represents policy conditions, either 
falsely or through ignorance, will eventu- 
ally lose the respect, not only of the 
companies he represents, but his client 
as well. 

Handling as our organization does, 
many thousands of claims each year, we 
have an opportunity for close observa- 
tion of the conduct of many of the 
leading agents and we find that with rare 
exceptions those which are most highly 
respected are those who refuse to en- 
courage assured in the presentation of 
claims to which they are not entitled. 

The appalling loss ratio in the United 
States can and will be reduced if and 
when the agents realize it is their duty 
to their companies and as citizens to 
assist in the apprehension of the crooked 
claimant and refuse to lend themselves to 
the payment of exorbitant claims. 








Leasehold Insurance 


plain the policy to the assured.  For- 
tunately the companies have _ discon- 
Several agents have asked, “Why 


should I devote any time to the solicit- 
ing of Leasehold Insurance?” 

This question is prompted by the fact 
that the majority of agents consider this 
a very mysterious form of insurance and 
rather hesitate to enter into a discus- 
sion of it. This is a mistaken idea as 
can be easily shown. 

There are several reasons why what- 
ever time is necessary should be de- 
voted. The outstanding one is the duty 
that every agent owes his clients, that 
is, to see that they are fully and prop- 
erly protected by insurance. Since the 
performing of this duty usually results 
in added income for the agent, there is 
no good reason for not trying to solicit 
this form of indemnity. 

It is absolutely essential in connection 
with this as with every other form of 
indemnity, to determine whether or not 
any insurable interest exists, and even 
though an agent has only a working 
knowledge of the subject it should not 
be difficult to develop this. 


Three Forms of Insurable Interest 


In the majority of cases, the insur- 
able interest exists in one of three 
forms: 

1. Where premises are leased and in 
turn sub-leased at a greater figure. 

2. Where a bonus is paid for the pur- 
chase of a lease. 

3. Lease has become more valuable 
since made, or, in other words, would 
cost more if made today. 

The following are a few of the causes 
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which are usually responsible for the in- 
creased value of leases: 

1. The improvements or installation 
of transportation facilities. 

2. Rapid growth of a city or a centre, 
given over to a rather important class 
of industry. 

3. The erection of large projects, such 
as hotels or terminals. 

4. The improvement of a particular 
building leased by a far-seeing tenant, 
who by the expenditure of a nominal 
sum of money makes the rental value 
considerably more than the amount he 
is required to pay, thereby enabling him 
to rent it at quite a substantial profit. 

While it is desirable that the agent 
have a comprehensive knowledge of this 
subject the finer details can be left to 
the Head Office or principal branch of- 
fices of the company, where in most 
cases there are one or more persons who 
have made a careful study of leasehold 
insurance, who are capable of passing 
on the desirability of the individual of- 
fering from an underwriting point of 
view, especially as regards the Fire 
Clause. This clause by its language de- 
cides when the company must pay. 

No leasehold offering should be ac- 
cepted until the Fire Clause is submitted 
and approved. The more profitable a 
lease to the lessee, the more acceptable 
it is likely to be to the company; the 
less profitable, the less desirable. 


Would Mean Heavy Financial Loss 


It seems reasonable to say that there 
are thousands of leases, the loss of which 
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would result in a very substantial finan- 
cial loss to the owners of these leases. 

Leasehold policies are usually writ- 
ten at the same rate as the building and 
the same commission is allowed. 

In view of the foregoing, it can be 
readily seen that Leasehold Interest in- 
surance is not very complicated, and a 
little study would give a working knowl- 
edge of the cover. This knowledge, in 
turn, will impress one with the impor- 
tance of the line and a great opportu- 
nity to sell it. As so many who should 
have Leasehold Insurance have probably 
never heard of it, the subject provides an 
unusual opportunity to gain the inter- 
est of these prospects and make the 
agent conspicuous as a real insurance ex- 
pert. 

A mistake made by some agents is that 
they confuse the profits of a business 
with the profits of a lease and attempt 
to insure the former as Leasehold In- 
terest insurance instead of Business In- 
terruption Indemnity (U. & O.). 





ONE IN TEN INSURED 

About burglary insurance the Travel- 
crs says: 

“Burglaries and thefts from homes are 
increasing. In 1924 burglary insurance 
companies paid over $4,000,000 for loss of 
household and personal property on risks 
in the United States and only one in 
every ten acceptable risks insured. 

“According to reliable insurance sta- 
tistics there is usually one residence 
burglary or theft loss annually for every 
fourteen such risks insured. 
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The Bureau Answers Some Questions 


Automobile, Workmen’s Compensation, Burglary, Theft, 


Tue EASTERN UNDERWRITER pre- 
sents to the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
the following questions for answer. 
They are questions which agents ask 
from time to time. 


Automobile Insurance 


Why should the Public Liability prem- 
ium be higher on a Cadillac car, for ex- 
ample, than it is on a Ford? Doesw't the 
smaller car have" as many, if not more, 
accidents than the larger one in the course 
of the year? 

A. A careful analysis of the loss sta- 
tistics of cars in different symbol groups 
shows that the smaller and less power- 
ful cars in the Ford, Gray and Chevro- 
let group have just about as many, but 
not more, accidents in the course of a 
year than the larger cars of the Cadillac 
and Peerless type. However, the facts 
show very clearly that the cost of an 
individual judgment on a car of the 
Cadillac type is considerably higher 
than the cost of an individual judgment 
on a car of the Ford class. The aver- 
age liability claim costs about $260 to 
$280 on the cars in the Ford group, and 
from $350 to $375 on cars in the Cadil- 
lac class. Because of this variation in 
the amount of individual judgments, the 
loss cost is higher for the more ex- 
pensive and more powerful cars, and 
thus the premium rate is necessarily 
higher. 

Q. How can the owner of an automobile 
repair shop protect himself in the event 
of accidents arising from defective repair 
or replacement work in connection with 
his customers’ cars? 

A. The regular garage policy covers 
the assured for his liability for accident 
caused by defective work or defective 
parts in connection with cars repaired 
by him. Thus, the regular garage policy, 
besides providing coverage for the as- 
sured’s liability as the result of accidents 
arising out of the conduct of his busi- 
ness and out of the operation of any 
automobile, also provides this very nec- 
essary coverage in connection with de- 
fective repairs and replacements. 

Q. Assume that a garage is covered un- 
der the regular dealers’ form of policy 
for Public Liability and Property Damage. 
On what basis may a salesman for the 
garage be covered for his personal liabil- 
ity in connection with (a) a car owned 
by the garage, and (b) his personally 
owned car, it being understood in both 
cases that the car is used for private 
pleasure purposes and demonstrating and 
testing. 

A. (a) In connection with the car 
owned by the garage, a salesman may 
be covered for his personal liability as 
an additional assured under the policy 
issued to the garage owner. A specific 
endorsement must be attached to the 
policy extending it to cover the legal 
liability of the person named, and an 
additional premium charged as found in 
the manual is required. 

(b) In connection with the car owned 
by the employe, a regular private pas- 
senger car policy may be issued, cover- 
ing the vehicle on the basis of the pri- 
vate passenger car rates, provided the 
cmploye’s salary is included in the ga- 
rage payroll, and provided the garage 
payroll policy runs concurrently with the 
policy on the individual salesman’s car. 

Q. If a risk involves four cars of the 
commerctal type, and four of the private 
passenger type, can the commercial cars 
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be written on the Payroll Basis? If there 
are only five drivers, what would be the 
minimum premium for the policy? 


A. The manual provides that risks of 
this character may be written on a com- 
bined basis, the commercial cars on a 
payroll basis, and the private passenger 
cars on the Specified Car or Automatic 
Coverage Basis. The minimum annual 
premium for the risk shall be the pre- 
mium for the five highest rated automo- 
biles owned at the inception of the pol- 
icy, which would probably be in this in- 
stance the premium for the four trucks 
plus the premium for the highest rated 
private passenger car. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Q. Drivers, chauffeurs and their help- 
ers in connection with fuel and materiai 
dealers, lumber yards, junk dealers and 
truckmen are included with the governing 
classification payroll, which means that 
for Compensation Insurance higher rates 
apply to such employes than to drivers, 
chauffeurs and their helpers in connec- 
tion with manufacturing and store risks. 
In the latter, the payroll may be divided 
and the basic manual rates for the “driv- 
ers’ and “chauffeurs” classification used. 
What is the reason for this seeming dis- 
crimination? 


A. The following considerations justify 
this underwriting procedure: 

(a) Drivers, chauffeurs and their help- 
ers in connection with fuel and material 
dealers, lumber yards, junk dealers, 
truckmen, etc., are exposed to all of the 
operative hazards of the business and to 
this extent should properly take the rate 
for the general operations. 

(b) The payroll for drivers, chauf- 
feurs and their helpers usually consti- 
tute the largest proportion of payroll in 
these risks. 

(c) Due to the fact that drivers and 
chauffeurs are so intimately connected 
with the general operations in these 
risks, it would be practically impossi- 
ble to maintain a proper division of pay- 
roll for insurance purposes. 

Q. Grocery concern A employs drivers 
and chauffeurs to deliver his merchandise. 
Grocery concern B has no such employes 
but contracts with another concern to 
handle the delivery of merchandise. 
Grocery concern A is entitled to the com- 
pensation rates for the drivers and chauf- 
feurs classifications for these employes. 
The contractor handling B’s work must 
pay the higher rates for classification 
“truckmen” even though the operations are 
identical. Why is this so? 

A. The drivers and chauffeurs in the 
employ of A are part of the grocery 
risk and are under the supervision of 
the grocer who is concerned at all times 
with having in his employ men who will 
further his business interests. These 
drivers and chauffeurs represent a much 
better grade of help than employes of 
trucking contractors. Supervision in the 
case of the trucking contractor is not 
as good as in the case of the grocery 
concern. The truckmen’s employes 
change jobs much more frequently, 
thereby requiring the constant breaking 
in of new men. These considerations re- 
sult in a worse compensation loss experi- 
ence for truckmen than for ordinary 
drivers and chauffeurs. Truckmen en- 
gaged in hauling for one concern or one 
industry is not necessarily a better risk 
than the truckmen hauling for different 
industries. It would be difficult if not 
impossible to establish a proper line of 
demarkation and a discrimination would 


result if truckmen who haul for grocery 
concerns alone were given the benefit of 
the rates for drivers and chauffeurs 
whereas a truckman who hauls for groc- 
ery concerns and department stores in 
addition would be charged the truck- 
men rate. There is no assurance that a 
truckman hauling exclusively for one 
concern or one industry will continue 
to operate in this manner. There is as 
wide a difference in hazard between 
trucking risks falling under the truck- 
man classification as exists between 
the individual trucking risk which might 
truck for a single concern and any 
other trucking risk. It is impossible to 
single out one type of risk for preferen- 
tial treatment. 

OQ. Why in the case of laundry risks is 
it not permissible to divide the payroll for 
employes engaged in sorting and marking 
work, which operations involve consider- 
ably less hazard than is attached to the 
machinery operations in such risks? 

A. This is a general question which ap- 
plies not alone to laundry risks but also 
to all risks involving certain proportions 
of both hazardous and non-hazardous 
operations. The non-hazardous work is 
a normal and a necessary part of the in- 
dustry. Sorters and markers are found 
in all laundry risks. The manual rate 
for laundries is based on experience 
which includes accidents to all employes 
working in the laundry proper. The 
rate is also based upon the total payroll 
for such employeg. In other words, the 
rate represents an average of the hazard- 
ous and non-hazardous operations. If 
sorters and markers in laundries are as- 
signed a lower rate than the average 
based upon their experience, the ma- 
chinery employes must likewise be as- 
signed a rate based on their experience. 
The result would be an increase in rate 
for the latter and the final premium for 
the ent.ve risk would not be changed. 
The matual rate simply represents an 
average between a higher rate for the 
hazardous operations and a lower rate 
for the non-hazardous work. 

QO. To what extent is the Illinois state 
experience used in making Compensation 
rates for Illinois as compared with the 
use of national experience in the making 
of these rates? 

A. In making Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance rates, the experience for 
all states is combined separately for 
each manual classification. When the 
rates in Illinois are to be revised, the 
Illinois experience is compiled and re- 
viewed. This experience is used as a 
basis for the rates in all cases where 
there is sufficient volume to justify ac- 
cepting the state experience. For cer- 
tain classifications, however, the expos- 
ure in Illinois will have been so limited 
that it will not be possible to use the 
state experience as a basis for the rate. 
In such cases it is necessary to resort 
to the national experience. The result 
will be that the Illinois rates for all im- 
portant Illinois classifications will be 
based on Illinois experience and even in 
cases where the national experience is 
used, the general average level of rates 
is made to reproduce the loss conditions 
in Illinois. 


Burglary, Theft and Larceny 


Q. What are the two cheapest forms of 
Burglary, Theft and Larceny Insurance 
covering property located in residences? 

A. Specific and co-insurance. The 
rate for the initial thousands of specific 
insurance is approximately one-third of 
the so-called Divided Form Insurance. 


The rate for co-insurance is 30% less 
than that for Section (a) of the Divided 
Form Insurance. The reason for this is 
that the exposure is insured up to 80% 
or 100% which is not the case of Di- 
vided Insurance. It is problematical as 
to the percentage of the exposure that 
is insured. 

Q. Under a Burglary or Theft policy 
contamng an SU% co-msurance clause an 
assured makes claim for a loss of $5,000. 
The amount of insurance is $10,000. The 
total value of property affected by the co- 
insurance clause is $20,000. What will the 
assured collect? 

A. The assured will collect the pro- 
portion of the loss that $10,000 bears to 
80% of $20,000. 80% of $20,000 is $16,- 
000. 10,000/16,000 of $5,000 is $3,125. 

QO. Why is a flat rate per thousand 
charged for Safe Burglary, Bank Burglary 
and Robbery and Paymaster, Messenger 
and Interior Robbery Insurance and a par- 
tial graduated scale of rates charged for 
Residence Burglary, Theft and Larceny 
and Mercantile Open Stock Burglary? 

A. The reason for the flat rate is that 
the insurance applies on a concentration 
of property that is easily taken at one 
time. This causes the assured in most 
cases to take sufficient insurance to cover 
the exposure in full. The reason for the 
partial graduated scale of rates is that 
the bulk of the property limits the loss. 
For this reason the cost of additional 
thousands of insurance is less. 

QO. Is it necessary to take insurance 
under Section (b) of the Divided Form 
Residence Policy? 

A. No. But if insurance is taken, it 
must be in an amount of not less than 


$500. 


Boiler Insurance 


Q. In determining the proper rate to be 
quoted on a boiler direct damage policy, 
should the basic charge and the location 
charge be multiplied by the number of 
objects? 

A. No. Determine the basic and lo- 
cation charges from page B100 of the 
manual. Obtain the proper classifica- 
tion number from page 205 and then 
refer to the classification table (pages 
B101 and following). Here the classi- 
fication rate may be determined and this 
should be multiplied by the number of 
objects to which it applies. Add to this 
result sum of the basic and location 
charges. This gives the three year pre- 
mium. 

Q. I have noticed that the boiler insur- 
ance loss ratios of the various companies 
for the past few years amount to from 5% 
to 25%. Why is it that the rates are not 
lowered very substantially? 

A. You have hit upon a feature which 
distinguishes the engineering lines of in- 
surance from other casualty lines. The 
difference is fundamental, as the engineer- 
ing lines of insurance are founded on the 
principle of conservation, while in other 
lines it is compensation. The greatest 
service that an insurance company can 
render to an assured from a public view- 
point is the prevention of accidents, and 
consequently the prevention of or the pro- 
tection from, rather than indemnity for, 
losses. Over 40% of the premuim is ordi- 
narily used for inspection, aad accident and 
loss prevention. This accounts for the 
low loss ratios. 

Q. Is a merit rating plan available for 
rating boiler and machinery risks? What 
is Public Risk Rating? 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Agents Must Tell Before They Can Sell 


By Walter G. Falconer 


President, Norwich Union Indemnity and Phoenix Indemnity 


There is a demand on the part of the 
public that insurance agents shall give 
the public greater and better service. 
Are they fulfilling that trust? To agents 
I would offer this suggestion: 

“You know how you conduct your 
offices and whether you are carrying on 
business to the best advantage. Review 
your office and your methods and your 
service, and be sure that you are put- 
ting every ounce of thought and energy 
into the problems which present them- 
selves to you and the operation of your 
business. If you are, you are a success. 
lf you are not, then see if there is not 
room for improvement. The service of 
your office becomes particularly import- 
ant when a loss occurs and that is the 
time when you must depend upon your 
companies. I have heard it said that 
the companies must give better and 
greater service to their policyholders 
and so | ask you if your companies are 
doing all they ought to and are perform- 
ing in a manner to create good will for 
insurance, for the company and for the 
agent. A poor settlement in any com- 
munity will spoil the reputation of every 
company in that community.” 


Companies Creating Better Feeling With 
Public 


I can say with authority that the com- 
panies today are much more liberal, more 
susceptable to public opinion, than they 
used to be. But everything depends 
upon the mental attitude of the company. 
Does it protect the assured first and 
make its own interests subsidiary? If 
it does, it is giving good service, but if 
not, it has no place in the community. 
National advertising of insurance in 
periodicals read by the public over the 
country has done much to impress the 
public with the fact that the companies 
are doing business according to the high- 
est ethics of any profession, but the 
greatest advertising and best good will 
is created by a satisfied policyholder. 


What Good Service Means 


Good service by an agent, however, 
consists in bringing before his clients 
all the various kinds of insurance which 
are available. Agents should have a 
complete list of every kind of policy 
which everyone of their clients carries. 
They should be his insurance counsellor 
and friend, and should recommend to 
him every kind of insurance of which 
he stands in need. They should even go 
to some trouble and expense to prepare 
for him a complete list of all his insur- 
ance and the preparation of this list will 
give an opportunity to review all: his 
policies. 

Every merchant, banker, manufac- 
turer, professor, school teacher has some 
kind of insurance and if the agent ful- 
fills his full duty, taking full advantage 
of all opportunities, he will not be con- 
tent to sell the assured a fire policy on 
his household effects but will gain his 
confidence to the extent of finding out 
about all his insurances. Comparatively 
speaking, little casualty insurance is sold 
today and solely because the public has 
such incomplete conception about insur- 
ance. 

An interview with two college profes- 
sors, one physician, two school teachers, 
two merchants, one bank paying teller, 
revealed their conception of insurance 
was that they thought there might he 
several insurance lines, but since they 
had never read nor heard much about 
insurance, other than life, fire and auto- 
mobile, the subject had interested them 
very little. 

Asked the question, “Have you auto- 


mobile insurance?” 
“Yes, I’m covered.” 

Further question, “Do you have fire 
and theft?” 

Answer, “Yes.” 

Still further question, “Do you have 
liability ?” 

Answer, “Why isn’t that covered in 


the answer was, 
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my automobile policy? What is ir ans 
way?” 

They do not know and could not tell 
whether they were insured or _ not. 
What’s the reason? The agent who sold 
the fire and theft probably didn’t men- 
tion liability or properly explain the 
need for it. The public will exhibit in- 
terest in any kind of insurance when 
it knows something about it. 

Many people will be surprised to learn 
what a residence liability policy is and 
that they need protection against pos- 
sible liability to tradesmen, children and 
others coming around their property. 
Many people do not know that such a 
thing as accident and health insurance 
exists. Many have never been = ap- 
proached by an agent for residence bur- 
glary or theft .insurance or personal 
holdup, and for that reason have never 
given those covers a thought. 

Good, carefully written sales letters, 
properly personalized, and well prepared 
advertising literature will help to edu- 
cate the public about insurance. They 
will then understand more about what 
is meant by the signs they see here and 
there reading “John Smith, General In- 
surance.” Personal solicitation will 
bring more returns when the _ public 
KNOWS what it needs, and it can only 
know by reading about it or hearing 
about it from the agent. 

Reading about these lines, first by the 
agent’s sales letters, will provide the 
preliminary knowledge, reveal the per- 
sonal need and create the desire to 
possess necessary insurance protection. 

Following this, a personal interview 
by the agent will often close the deal. 
The prospect will feel satisfied. He will 
wonder why he hadn’t thought of this 
insurance before, and the insurance 
agent will wonder why he neglected not 
only to advertise but to approach this 
prospect before. 

The public needs to know more about 
insurance. The agent must tell and sell. 
Take for instance automobile insurance 
which is the largest premium producer 
in the casualty business today, and yet 
could be made enormously larger. As 
only about 10 per cent. of the car own- 


ers in the middle west today are insured 
here is a great field, a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to bring to the attention of every 
owner in the community, the extent of 
his legal responsibilities. 

I appreciate that much work has been 
done in this regard by insurance agents, 
but some method should be found to 
reach the other 90 per cent. There is a 
demand by the public, by legislators, by 
automobile clubs and others for com- 
pulsory automobile insurance but this 
demand arises largely from the fact that 
so few car owners have insurance. Many 
accidents are caused by owners of cars 
having neither insurance nor money, so 
that the injured person—probably a 
pedestrian—has no opportunity for re- 
covering damages. The premium charged 
by stock companies for automobile liab- 
ility is so small as to be within the reach 
of every automobile owner. 

Let me offer a few instances of inter- 
est which illustrates how liberal the 
casualty companies are in their automo- 
bile coverage and why that liberality re- 
flects great credit upon their service. 


The Omnibus Clause 


Take the Omnibus Clause in the auto- 
mobile liability policy. A policyholder 
buys an automobile, but is not able to 
drive it. While on his vacation he per- 
mits a friend to use it. Two weeks later 
his friend causes an accident to a child 
on the street. The friend is absotutely 
without means, but the casualty msnur- 
ance company has to step in, and, in ad- 
dition to protecting the policyholder who 
is the owner of the car against any liab- 
ility he may have incurred, protects the 
friend who was driving the car with the 
assured’s permission, which on the other 
hand means that the child’s claim is paid. 

Another case is where the president of 
a corporation permits his secretary to 
use a company car over a holiday. Her 
brother, a young man without means, 
may drive the car, and while doing so, 
run down a child. Not only does the 
Omnibus Clause protect the corporation 
and secretary but also the brother who 
actually caused the accident and was 
without means, so the claim is settled. 

Another case is where a mother buys 
a car for the family use and permits her 
son, also a young man without means, to 
take the car on a trip to Oregon. While 
doing so, a friend, also without means, 
who has made the trip with him, while 
driving the car causes it to skid and 
seriously injures two women whom they 
were conveying in the car. If the friend 
or the son is to blame the claims of the 
two women will have to be settled by the 
insurance company. 

Still another case is where an employe 
of the company in which the assured 
was interested asked a brother of the 
assured, who was a member of the as- 
sured’s household, if he could borrow the 
assured’s car to go home to change his 
clothes. The brother said it would be all 
right but to hurry back. Instead of do- 
ing so, the employe visited two or three 
cafes, picked up some friends, and on 
the way back the car skidded and upset 
killing one of the occupants. This hap- 
pened in Connecticut. The claim was 
settled. The employe had no means. 


Where a Little Boasting Will Do No 
Harm 


These are examples of the liberality 
and the service of the casualty insurance 
companies. It is not realized by the pub- 
lic, (or by many insurance agents) that 
a liability policy extends to such remote 
cases. They do not understand that 
some one may use their cars with the 


permission of a member of their families 
or that some one may borrow their cars 
creating a possible liability for damages. 

In all the instances above mentioned, 
the person driving the car at the time of 
the accident was absolutely without 
means but as the car was insured, the 
injured parties were able to recover 
damages and were paid compensation in 
collars when they might have never re- 
ceived one cent. 

We are too modest about our business 
The public does not know one-half of 
what it should know about insurance, 
nor fully realize the ramifications of in- 
surance benefits or that insurance com- 
panies are carrying on their business to 
serve the public in the most liberal man- 
ner. Now and then the United States 
Chamber of Commerce will publish 
some literature drawing attention to 
various kinds of insurance commending 
insurance companies, and much favorable 
comment has been uttered recently by 
some public men in regard to the ex- 
cellent work being done by the casualty 
companies in safety education. The 
stock bureau casualty companies have 
spent and are spending thousands of 
dollars yearly in promoting, planning 
and carrying out a system of safety 
education in our public schools, which 
has already saved the lives of innumer- 
able children and greatly reduced the 
automobile accidents. Never before in 
the history of education has “safety” 
been made a part of the child’s educa- 
tion but today in numerous schools, the 
principles of safety are being carefully 
taught and implanted in the child’s mind. 
The work is extending. We cannot work 
fast enough and we cannot work too 
fast. The public doesn’t know these 
things yet, but it will. The work is the 
finest ever undertaken for the benefit of 
the state and community. 

Agents interested in what is going on 
and what is being done in this direction 
should write to the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 120 
West 42nd Street, New York City, if 
their community is neglected in this fine 
work The Bureau will give such letters 
pror )t attention. 

In conclusion I would make this sug- 
gestion to agents: 

Create on every occasion a favorable 
opinion towards insurance and _insur- 
ance companies. Especially tell the 
people what the companies are doing 
with Safety Education; and in addition 
to doing this public service you will sell 
more insurance. 





HELPS AUTO REGISTRATION 


The following is a quotation from the 
advertisement of J. A. Johnson, an in- 
surance agent, in Gloucester, Mass., 
dealing in all kinds of insurance includ- 
ing those that have special bearing on 
motorists. 

“Auto Owners: 1926 registration blanks 
are ready for you at my office. We will 
be glad to assist you in filling out same 
and will get and deliver your new num- 
ber plates. This service is entirely free 
of charge.” 





RESIDENCE INVENTORY 


The Ohio Farmers is furnishing agents 
with residence inventory, which is sent 
to the insured for his protection with 
the request that he fill out the inven- 
tory of his household possessions and re- 
vise it at least once a year and then 
file in a safe place. It is in the form of 
a booklet and leaves spaces for filling in 
every piece of furniture, jewelry, name 
of book in the library, etc. 
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Burglary, Theft and Robbery Insurance 


By George C. Fritz, 
Manager, Burglary Department, Maryland Casualty 


Burglary, theft and robbery lines re- 
ceive a great deal of free advertising in 
these days. It is impossible to pick up 
a daily paper without reading an account 
of some bank robbed, some paymaster 
held up, some store burglarized or a 
safe cracked and the contents stolen. 
Under these conditions, the property of 
no bank, merchant, salesman or indivi- 
dual is really secure and it is the pro- 
tection which Burglary and Robbery 
Insurance furnishes which stands be- 
tween the helpless victim and financial 
loss and, in some cases, bankruptcy. 

This condition, therefore, makes a 
most fertile field for the insurance agent 
for the solicitation and development of 
all Burglary and Robbery lines and we 
will mention here just a few of the 
Burglary lines and how they can be 
written. 


Bank Burglary Insurance 


Naturally protection against Bank 
Burglary and Robbery will immediate- 
ly suggest itself. The most expensive 
and formidable equipments and the most 
complete alarm systems and watchman 
service do not seem to avail the bank 
any protection in these modern times. 
The bank crook manages to circumvent 
the obstacles placed in his way and 
burglarizes or holds up the bank and 
makes his escape with thousands and 
often hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in money and securities. The agent, 
therefore, will not overlook all the banks 
in his territory and make it a point to 
solicit each and every one for Burglary 
and Robbery coverage. 


Safe Deposit Box Coverage 


In connection with Bank Burglary and 
Robbery, the opportunity for insuring 
the contents of safe deposit boxes 
should not be overlooked. There are 
two forms of policies issued—one form 
which is issued direct to the bank cov- 
ering the contents of all boxes with a 
limitation of 10% of the amount of in- 
surance on any one box and a second 
form which is issued direct to the in- 
dividual lessee and which covers his 
own property while contained within the 
individual safe deposit box which he 
rents. It will be seen from this that 
although the number of banks may be 
limited, the prospects for individual safe 
deposit box insurance are very large 
for each boxholder is a prospect. If the 
agent will put this proposition squarely 
before the lessee of the box and show 
him the protection which can be ob- 
tained for a small premiums, he will be 
able to secure many desirable lines of 
insurance. Corporations which keep 
their securities in boxes, trustees of the 
State and private individuals are all live 
prospects. It is a field which is not de- 
veloped nearly as well as it should be. 


Mercantile Open Stock Insurance 


The merchant with his store stocked 
with valuable merchandise needs the 
protection offered by the Open Stock 
Burglary Policy. Every merchant, there- 
fore, is a real prospect and in soliciting 


_this business, we suggest that the agent 


emphasize the protection against pos- 
sible financial embarrassment which is 
afforded by a Burglary policy covering 
the property in the store. Many a mer- 
chant has been saved from bankruptcy 
by reimbursement under his policies for 
burglary losses of his stock. 


Mercantile Safe Insurance 


The presence of a safe naturally sug- 
gests that it contains articles of value. 
It is surprising to note the number of 
safes which are being successfully en- 
tered by burglars and the heavy losses 
which are being sustained..—No class of 
business seems to be immune from these 


safe “burglaries. In many cases only a 
fireproof safe door or at the best, a 
steel door of limited thickness protects 
untold wealth from the depredations of 
the burglars. The business man, mer- 
chant or manufacturer concentrates all 
his money and securities in one place 
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and the burglar knows how to get it. 
[very safe owner needs the policy. Even 
in those few cases where there is little 
of value kept within the safe, the pro- 
tection is needed for property damage 
loss. We have noticed quite a few 
claims where the damage caused by 
burglars has exceeded the value of the 
property stolen. 
Interior and Exterior Robbery Insurance 
The Robbery policies protect against 
loss of property while in charge of a 
custodian. The three forms issued are 
Interior Robbery covering loss within 
the premises, Exterior Robbery or 
Messenger Robbery covering a custodian 
while conveying the funds outside of the 
premises and the so-called Paymaster 
or Payroll Robbery which is limited to 
payroll money and covers the money 
while in charge of a custodian either 
inside or outside of the premises. Na- 
turally wherever there is any exposure 
of money, securities or valuables, there 
is a need for protection against rob- 
bery loss. The merchant needs it to 
protect his cash drawer, the manufac- 
turer and business man who has payroll 
money exposed should insure it against 
loss. Clerks, salesmen and custodians of 
all descriptions who carry money, secu- 
rities or valuables require the protec- 
tion of a Messenger Robbery policy. 
The opportunities are really unlimited. 
I think it is safe to say that you cannot 
go into any store or business place of 
any size whatever without finding a real 
need for some form of Robbery In- 
surance. 


Residence Burglary and Theft Insurance 


Residence Burglary produces usually 
about 50% of all the Burglary, Theft 
and Robbery premiums written. It is 
easy to see why this should be the case 
for the number of homes exceeds the 
number of business houses, banks, etc. 
In addition to this natural advantage, 
the coverage under the Residence policy 
is unusually broad, covering not only 
burglary after forcible entry into the 
premises but theft losses whether com- 


mitted by outsiders or. ‘by. domestic, ser- , 


vants. It is a very broad policy and 





one which appeals to the householder 
who is seeking protection on his jewel- 
ry, silverware, furs and other valuables 
which often constitute the accumula- 
tion of a lifetime. Residence prospects 
are, of course, everywhere. Many agents 
find it advisable to follow up newspaper 
articles giving accounts of engagements, 
weddings, purchases of new homes, re- 


during the daytime when the safe is open 
and the contents are stolen. The as- 
sured does not understand the insur- 
ance company’s. distinction between 
burglary and robbery and as he has the 
agent’s word that the contents of the 
safe are covered, naturally, he is very 
much excited and is inclined to think 
that matters have been misrepresented 





























movals, 
community, etc. All these items show 
where Residence policies are needed and 
the agent who notes these leads and 
follows them up by personal solicita- 
tion has no difficulty in developing this 
line of the business. 


atrivals of néwcomers in the 


Personal Hold-Up 


Personal Hold-up Insurance is really 
a part of a Residence Burglary policy 
especially as many companies will not 
accept Personal Hold-up policies except 
in connection with Residence Burglary 
Insurance and then only for an amount 
not exceeding the insurance carried on 
the residence. As its name _ indicates, 
Personal Hold-up is intended to cover 
loss of personal property such as per- 
sonal jewelry, money (to the extent of 
$50.00 unless increased by endorsement 
for an additional premium), wearing ap- 
parel, and such articles of value and 
adornment as fare usually carried on the 
person. This must not be confused with 
the Messenger or Exterior Robbery 
policy intended for commercial houses 
and limited to money, securities and 
merchandise in connection with the busi- 
ness of the assured. Personal Hold-up 
is limited to the personal property as 
distinguished from commercial property. 
In these days of “stick-ups,” it would 
seem unnecessary to emphasize the need 
of this protection. Ten years ago, the 
sale of this policy was almost nil. To- 
day, a large proportion of all residence 
policies written carry the Personal Hold- 
up endorsement showing the  wide- 
spread realization of the need of the 
coverage. The prospects for Personal 
Hold-up Insurance are, of coursé, the 
same prospects who are prospects for 
Residence Burglary Insurance. 


Solicitation 


We have endeavored to sketch brief- 
ly the different classes of Burglary and 
Robbery Insurance and the natural pros- 
pects for these lines. Here we want to 
emphasize that while advertising, cir- 
culars sent by mail and telephone calls 
may be of decided advantage, the 
safest and the best way to solicit all 
Burglary lines is by personal interview 
with the prospect. We say, this, not 
only because it is the most efficient 
plan of solicitation, but because it gives 
the agent an opportunity to discuss with 
the assured his needs and see that he is 
properly covered. Unfortunately many 


agents do not do this. We know of cases 
where Mercantile Safe Burglary Insur- 
ance alone was issued and the appli- 
cant was told that the policy covered 
loss. by burglary of the contents of the . 
safe. Subsequently the place is held up 


to him which helps neither the agent, 
the company nor the assured. It is, 
therefore, important that the require- 
ments of the applicant should be care- 
fully studied and he is advised accord- 
ingly as to the insurance he needs. If 
this is carefully done, there will be no 
occasion for regrets whatever happens. 


Phased Only by Pool Rooms 


Mrs. Nellie B. Wilson of Ewen, Mich., 
agent of the Fireman’s Fund and other 
companies, has an interesting article ir 
the last number of “Fireman’s Funl 
Record.” She says in part: 

“When [I first solicited I was nervous, 
of course, because I didn’t know my 
business. But I discovered that fire in- 
surance was much easier to sell than 
life insurance. I had to deal more with 
men, which developed my business sense. 
I began watching new buildings with a 
different interest, wondering how much 
they were worth, what construction and 
what rate they would take. I was con- 
stantly writing for information in regard 
to problems so I could be ready before 

called for insurance. I attended school 
board meetings and talked over the 
amount of coverage on their buildings. 
[ learned of Mutual Insurance and 
found it a strong competitor, I watched 
for people disgrunted over assessments 
and usually, with a few words, showed 
them the difference befween mutual and 
stock companies and gained a new cli- 
ent. I made afternoon calls, and found 
a little seed sown here and there asso- 
ciated me with insurance, and prepared 
the way for business later on. I called 
buyers of new cars over the telephone 
and sent them folders. 

“T do not think women are at a dis- 
advantage in the insurance field, if they 
know the business. But they must build 
up their judgment and knowledge of 
what they are going to sell. There are 
so many lines of insurance it is hard 
to know them all unless you have grown 
up with the business or had special train- 
ing. In the selling of it I am at a small 
disadvantage sometimes when men 
want to.see are in pool rooms or other 
places where only men congregate. But 
T can always find some one kind enough 
to bring them out for me, or they come 
of their own accord by a_ request 
through the mail. (No telephones so 
they can’t be disturbed by their wives.) 
I have always been treated with respect, 
and when I am in the office I am not 
conscious of being a woman. My mind 
is filled with the work for the day and 


my callers are prospects. whasé needs 


must be studied.” 
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Executives Discuss Interesting Agents 
(Continued from page 4) 


While Mr. Doe did not amass a for- 
tune, nevertheless he did develop from 
a very small beginning, by a method 
wholly his own, an agency devoted en- 
tirely to the fire insurance business. The 
plan has, no doubt, been tried with 
greater or less success in other commu- 
nities, but in this particular instance was 
carried out so thoroughly over such a 
long period as to clearly show its value 
and the results since the death of Mr. 
Doe indicate that the feature which he 
developed was the cause of the success 
of his business. 


Successful Agents 
Are a Composite 
By O. E. Schaefer 


President, Westchester Fire 


In attempting to describe the attri- 
butes and qualifications of one particu- 
lar agent who might be considered an 
outstanding success in his community, 
I am impressed with the fact that most 
of our conspicuously able and successful 
agents have certain characteristics in 
common. In fact, if I were to select any 
one of a dozen high grade men whom I 
know I would, in describing him, men- 
tion most of the things which have made 
the other men successful, and, incidental- 
ly, valuable assets for .their companies. 

The high-grade, modern, successful 
agent of today is a clean liver, a hard 
worker, a careful, brainy thinker. He 
is not a fire insurance agent but a gen- 
eral insurance agent. He handles all 
lines, understands all contracts, forms, 
rate schedules, etc., and in selling any 
one form of insurance, is generally able 


to interest his client in some other equal- 
ly necessary indemnity. In fact, he is 
a general insurance advisor. 

Such men are generally leading citi- 
zens, men of affairs, workers in church, 
fraternal and charity organizations. 
Whenever anything is to be done in their 
community, they participate whole- 
heartedly in the work. Incidentally, they 
thereby extend their acquaintance and 
friendships in every direction, and build 
up a business which attracts other busi- 
ness in the same way that a large snow- 
ball easily gathers up more snow. 





Followed Prospect 
On Board Ship 


By H. N. Kelsey 
U. S. Manager, London & Scottish 


Responding to your request for a 
couple of stories bearing on the mat- 
ter of salesmanship in our business, will 
say there are two outstanding cases in 
my mind which may have some value. 

The first is an indication of the nec- 
essity for thought in backing up sales- 
mangship, and it doesn’t matter really 
what the sales proposition is, it would 
work out as well for selling slot ma- 
chines or insurance. 

A friend of mine desired to get con- 
trol of a large line of insurance. Re- 
alizing that it was to be done by in- 
direction, he studied his prospect’s habits 
and hobbies, getting information inci- 
dentally and very definitely from friends 
who had the acquaintance of his object- 
ive client. He met this gentleman on 
board ship at a time when his informa- 


tion was quite well in hand, and very 
adroitly opened up one of the subjects 
that he knew would interest his quarry. 
In this particular instance it happened 
to be the subject of his favorite wine. 
Mr. Salesman had planned ahead and 
had a case of the favorite pre-Volstead 
wine in his possession—something good 
and rare. When the erstwhile prospect 
went into the dining room he found a 
bottle of his favorite wine with the card 
of his new-found friend. The original 
bottle had several successors during the 
trip across, and when the journey was 
ended the friendship was quite cemented. 
Still Mr. Salesman never spoke on the 
subject of insurance or his own voca- 
tion, until the time arrived when the 


prospect thought he was justified in 
showing interest in his new-found 
friend’s business. This at once devel- 


oped into a conversation on the partic- 
ular requirements of the prospect’s bus- 
iness and an invitation for our salesman 
friend to go over the subject with him, 
which resulted in his securing a line 
large in quantity and quality which was 
quite as satisfying to his insurance pal- 
ate as the wine which paved the way in 
the good graces of his new-found friend. 

Another is a life insurance case in 
which a friend of mine got in touch so- 
cially with Richard Mansfield, for years 
the leading American actor, and after 
studying his habits was invited to call 
upon Mr. Mansfield. They had a very 
friendly chat and had dinner together. 
Again in this case the point was brought 
out by Mr. Mansfield as to what business 
our friend was following. The reply was 
so adroit that it was the bait that at- 
tracted the game. He replied that he 
was a “conservator of estates.” This 
opened the vista to which Mr. Mansfield 
had given muck thought but no action, 
and the result was the sale of several 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of life 
insurance to him through the creation of 
a feeling of his neglect in not sufficient- 
ly conserving his income in order to 
create a suitable estate for his depend- 
ents. 





Mere Sales Ability 
Is Not Sufficient 
By F. C. Buswell 


Late President, Home Incurance Co. 











It is exceedingly refreshing in these 
days of liberal company contributions to 
the national fire waste to learn that 
we still have with us the old reliable 
agent who does not merely “sell” poli- 
cies, but refuses to write any risk until 
he has made a thorough inspection of 
the premises and satisfied himself it 
measures up to standard. Such an in- 
stance has just come to our attention 
where a loyal friend passed up an op- 
portunity to increase his worldly pos- 
sessions by declining to insure what ap- 
peared to be a good brick mercantile 
building, for the reason he could not 
conscientiously recommend it after he 
became aware the amount insisted upon 
by the applicant was in excess of its 
actual worth. Here is a case where the 
agent rightfully assumed the position of 
the company, set aside the question of 
commission for the sake of principle, and 
exercised his knowledge of values for 
the protection of his principals. 

Underwriting is regarded by many as 
solely a company prerogative, and while 
this is true as to the final acceptance of 
risks, “more power” to the agent who 
underwrites at the source, and unhesi- 
tatingly follows the dictates of his best 
judgment and convictions. Such action 
is highly commendable. If every agent 
would assume this responsibility, and be- 
fore committing his companies, and by 
personal intimate acquaintance with each 
prospect, properly discriminate between 
safe and unsafe risks, supplementing 
this with constant supervision of the 
business on his books, the result would 
soon reflect favorably in the loss column, 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Banks and Surety Protection 


By John G. Yost 


The business surety campanies do with 
banks is handled partly in the surety de- 
partment and party in the fidelity de- 
partment, excepting, of course, that por- 
tion handled by burglary departments. 
While any particular kind of a bank’s 
business is, therefore, included with all 
other business of a like nature, in the 
general classification under which surety 
companies handle it, the banks are 
nevertheless in a class by themselves 
insofar as their surety needs are con 
cerned. 

Since that is so, and since all those 
forms now available to banks will col- 
lectively give a bank complete coverage 
for practically all the hazards to which 
it is subject, it is of considerable im- 
portance to agents to intimately acquaint 
themselves with their stock in trade so 
far as it pertains to banks, and to know, 
inside and out, the goods which have 
been especially designed for complete 
bank protection. 

In addition to the usual individual or 
schedule Fidelity bonds covering the 
honesty of bank employes and _ with 
which most agents are familiar, there 
are now available to banks and bankers, 
trust companies, safe deposit and title 
companies, bond investment companies, 
mortgage companies, stock brokers and 
building and loan associations, and finan- 
cial institutions generally, one or more 
of several forms of Blanket Bond, Forg- 
ery and other coverage. 


The Blanket Bond 


Of the blanket bonds, the Bankers 
Blanket Form Numbers 1 and 2 are prob- 
ably best known. They each cover loss 
resulting from dishonest acts of any of 
the employes; burglary and theft, and 
through what is commonly termed “in- 
side or outside holdup.” Form No. 1 
goes further and includes loss resulting 
through misplacement, which coverage, 
while not actually embodied in Form 
No. 2, may also be had in connection 
with that form by the payment of an 
additional premium. 

Blanket Bond Form No. 3 is largely 
obsolete, having been designed to cover 
securities left for safe keeping at the 
time Forms 1 and 2 did not include such 
coverage unless banks were legally liable 
as custodians of such security, but is 
still sold where banks desire additional 
blanket bond insurance on securities left 
with them for safekeeping. Forms 1 
and 2 now cover the insured bank against 
loss through the hazards insured against, 
also on property held by the bank as 
bailee, trustee, or agent, whether or not 
the jnsured bank is liable therefor. 
Therefore, these forms now take care 
of the situation for which Blanket Bond 
No. 3 was originally designed. 


Federal Reserve Banks 


Blanket Bond Form No. 4 was adopted 
for the use of Federal Reserve Banks, 
covering securities deposited by member 
banks with such Federal Reserve Banks 
for safekeeping only. This form includes 
as co-obligee, the Federal Reserve Bank 
holding the securities, and the bond is 
written for it as custodian for the ben- 
efit of the member banks named in the 
schedule attached to the bond. It covers 
losses sustained through dishonest acts 
of employes and through robbery, burg- 
lary, larceny, theft, holdup or destruc- 
tion, while the securities are actually 
within any of the offices of the insured 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

Probabaly as a result of this form, 
there developed a real demand on the 
part of individual member banks for in- 
surance running to them alone, covering 


securities deposited by them with their 


own Federal Reserve Bank for safe- 
keeping. Since, some of the Federal 
Reserve Banks also appear not to be 


particularly desirous of being named as 
obligees under this bond, there was pre- 
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pared Blanket Bond Form No. 4-A, wrich 
covers substantially the same as Form 
4, except that it is issued to any mem- 
ber bank by making that bank and not 
the Federal Reserve Bank, the insured. 

There later developed an apparent de- 
mand for similar protection on the part 
of banking institutions having securities 
on deposit for safekeeping with incor- 
porated or savings banks. Quite a num- 
ber of small banks have large deposits 
of securities in the custody of their cor- 
respondent banks. Now these banks 
may purchase Blanket Bond Form No. 
4-B to cover the loss of these securities 
through the hazards included in Forms 4 
and 4-A, where such securities are de- 
posited with any bank other than a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, whether the custo- 
dian bank is a member of the Federal 
Reserve System or not. 

Blanket Bond Form No. 6 was drafted 
especially for the protection of Federal 
Reserve Banks. There are but twelve 
of them in use at this time, as there are 
but twelve Federal Reserve Bonks. The 
coverage is substantially the same as in 
Form No. 1 with the inclusion of forgery 
coverage. 


Cover Against Loss Through Payment 
of Forged or Raised Checks 


Standard Form No. 8 is the broadest 
form of Blanket Bond, covering sub- 
stantially the same as Form No. 1 but 
including coverage against loss through 
the payment, whether received over the 
counter or through the clearing house 
or by mail, of forged or raised checks 
or (genuine) checks bearing forged en- 
dorsements or the establishment of any 
credit to any customer on the faith of 
such checks. 

Blanket Bond Form No. 10 is for the 
use of Federal Land Banks covering the 
employes of the Federal Land Banks, 
the Employes of Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks, and the Secretary-Treas- 
urers of National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions. 

Standard Form No. 11 drafted 


was 





Assistant Secretary, Fidelity & Deposit 


especially for private bankers and stock 
brokers. It is modeled very much after 
Standard Form No. 1. 

Standard Form No. 12 is also for pri- 
vate bankers and stock brokers with 
coverage substantially the same as Form 
No. 2. 

Blanket Bond Form No. 13 is a form 
for stock brokers and private bankers 


but its Fidelity coverage is confined to 
acts of larceny and embezzlement, com- 
mitted by the employes while the prop- 
erty is on the premises covered by the 
bond, This bond also excludes misplace- 
ment or destruction but these coverages 
may all be broadened by attaching cer- 


(Continued on page 42) 


A Business Which Is Growing Fast 


By Henry S. Pettit and Allen Caruthers, 
Royal Indemnity, Authors of “Fidelity and Surety Bond Digest’’ 


During the year 1924 approximately 
dollars in fidelity 


and surety bond premiums were written 


seventy-eight million 
by the various bonding companies. 

This is a vast increase in the business 
of corporate suretyship compared with 
only a few years ago. The day of per- 
sonal surety is past. Despite the fact 
that corporate suretyship has grown to 
such a great extent, it is safe to say that 
the average insurance broker has pro- 
cured a very small part of it, and many 
brokers have not even written a single 
bond. 

The business is largely controlled by 
agents who have specialized in this form 
of insurance. Although it has hereto- 
fore been so confined, the bond business 
has within recent years been on the in- 
crease in the general brokerage offices. 





HENRY S. PRET. 
Consequently, such a development de- 
mands of the fire and casualty agent 
and broker a knowledge of bonds suf- 
ficient to enable him to intelligently 
handle a bond requirement for his client 
with the same service as he does other 
lines of insurance. 

It has long been a problem of the 
average broker as to how and where to 
obtain sufficient working knowledge; 
the fundamental principles of the many 
types of bonds and the course to pursue 
to build up a bonding business. Such 
information, however, is available. There 
is no mystery about the business. 

Practically in every instance where a 
fire or casualty policy is written, the 
fidelity or surety bond requirement is 


there also. For instance a casualty or 
fire policy written for a manufacturing 
plant, offers the opportunity to suggest 
fidelity insurance covering the employees. 
Insurance written for a contractor or 
builder opens the way to obtain the 
bonds he may be required to furnish 
guaranteeing performance of contracts 
awarded him. 

Thousands of public officials are re- 
quired to file bonds guaranteeing their 
honesty. An agent or broker acquainted 
politically in the city or town or village 
where he resides or transacts business 
will find no difficulty in procuring bonds 
of this nature. Membership in any po- 


litical organization or a_ political body 
such as the town board, is of material 
assistance in procuring business of this 
class. 

There are innumerable other opportu- 


ALLEN CARUTHERS, JR. 


nities to fit the bonding business in with 
fire, casualty and other lines. 


(*Editor’s Note: A step toward as- 
sisting insurance men to develop a bond 
business and understand the various 
types of bonds has been taken by Messrs. 
Pettit and Caruthers, through their 
book, “Fidelity and Surety Bond Digest.” 
Their book contains valuable sugges- 
tions as to where and how Fidelity and 
Surety bonds can be sold. It gives the 
essential information concerning all the 
leading cl of bonds, thus enabling 
an agent, broker or solicitor who 
has this small pocket digest with him 
to intelligently solicit and fulfil a bond 
requirement.) 
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Globe ¢ 


Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 





ASSETS 
Bonds and Mortgages..$ 494,660.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds.... 604,990.00 


Government, City, Rail- 
road and Other Bonds 
amd Stocks ..icscccs 48,605,806.95 


Cashin Banks and Office 1,889,579.56 
Premiums in Course of 





eee 8,648,820.24 
Interest Accrued ...... 348,534.10 

Reinsurance Recover- 
able on Paid Losses. . 62,312.21 
$60,654,703.06 


January Ist, 1925 


LIABILITIES 
Gi 64 000004ssance $ 3,500,000.00 
Is cadvetanincnes 19,810,623.92 
Reinsurance Reserve... 20,280,922.14 
Losses in Course of Ad- 





SONNE 04040008405 6,608, 157.00 
Commissions and Other 
hak atetiiaeack ded 6,650,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes and © 
Depreciation ......... 3,805,000.00 
$60,654,703.06 











Surplus to Policy Holders $23,310,623.92 


E. C. JAMESON, President 


LYMAN CANDEE, Vice-President W.H. PAULISON, Vice-President J. H. MULVEHILL, V.-Pres. & Secretary 
J. D. LESTER, Vice-President W. L. LINDSAY, Secretary A. H. WITTHOHN, Secretary 
G. C. OWENS, Asst. Secretary A. G. CASSIN, Asst. Secretary M. J. VOLKMANN, Local Secretary 
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Casualty 


“How far should we go in following 
up settlements of casualty claims?” 1s 
a question which has been considered 
by many a casualty underwriter. 

‘As far as possible” says Arthur W. 
Burke, well-known Boston general agent 
for the Aetna Life 

But in order to find out how far that 
was, it was necessary to interview Wil- 
liam R. Bonin, superintendent of agen- 
cies for this territory, and Frank A. 
McDonald, who is now creditably 
shouldering the burdens of Chief Ad- 
juster W. L. Atwood who is at present 
recuperating trom a trying illness. 

Mr. Bonin offered as material evi- 
dence that the Arthur W. Burke Agency 
believed in following up satisfied claim- 
ants, the following form which is used 
regularly in that office: 

To Agency Department 


Date...Nov. 11, 1925 
File Number. ..1678 
Satisfied Claimant— 

Prospect for New Business 
MG nck sces se John Doe..... 
Address......5 Washington street...... 
City....Boston, Mass........ Personal 
EMIUTIES....055.00. Property Damage....... 
Amount Paid.......... $50... Suggested 
Agent....Frank Perkins... 


Remarks 
Upon making satisfactory claim adjust- 
ment with the above claimant we find 
that due to the manner in which the 
claim’ has been handled that he is de- 
sirous of doing business with the Aetna 
& Afiliated Companies and we would 
suggest that you arrange immediately 
to send the above agent to see him. 
We believe that as a result of this ad- 
justment that business will be procured. 
Date of Settlement...Nov. 5, 1925 
Adjuster... William L. Atwood... 
This form is carefully filled out, the 
foregoing names being of course fic- 
titious. A copy is sent to the agent 
best fitted to see the satisfied claimant. 
Although the claim department recom- 
mends the particular agent who shall 
make use of the form, the agency de- 
partment makes the final decision. 


Agents Follow Up Settlements 


Commenting upon the selection of 
agents who shall be sent to see satis~- 
fied claimants with an eye to new busi- 
ness Mr. Bonin said that it was simply 
a common sense proposition. Agent Mc- 
Carthy would be sent to see Claimant 
O’Brien; Agent Cohen would be sent to 
see Claimant Rosenberg. Other factors 
would help determine what agent could 
make the best use of the information 
that here was a man who didn’t know 
the Aetna but knew it paid its claims 
promptly and to his satisfaction. 

A carbon copy of the Claimant form 
is sent to the special agent so that when 
he makes his rounds he can find out 
what luck the agent has had and if 
possible assist him. The agent in many 
cases reports back on the “tip” and that 
he appreciates this system of informa- 
satisfied claimants has 
been evidenced repeatedly. 

Mr. Bonin had much to do with the 
development of this method of helping 
the agents to secure new business. He 
believes it is workable and more than 
worth the time and effort necessary for 
its operation. With pride he recited two 
which had been acted upon the 
day before we saw him. Both claimants 
were uninsured at the time. they suf- 
fered a property damage at the hands 


cases 


of an Aetna Life policy holder. Their 
claims being settled to their satisfac- 
tion, they decided that the Aetna was 


a good company 
ance. The very 


to handle their insur- 
fact that they had suf- 


Claims as an Aid to New Business 


By John Buchanan, Boston 


fered*a property damage seemed to have 
convinced them that they needed casual- 
ty coverage 

“The satisfied claimant is one of the 
best prospects for new business, whether 
he be the satisfied claimant under a 
burglary, general liability, automobile, 
or any other form of policy,” said Mr. 
Bonin. He told of a case he had per- 
sonally handled. The assured had had 
a rather unsatisfactory—from his stand- 
point at least—experience with another 
company. He owned three trucks but 
when he bought a fourth he neglected 
to have it covered. 

With the new truck he ran into a boy 
and broke his leg. The casualty com- 
pany in which he was insured at the 
time denied liability, as they had a per- 
fect right to. Some time later, after Mr. 
Bonin had succeeded in obtaining this 
man’s insurance, a_ similar situation 
arouse. A truck which had been re- 
cently purchased and which the owner 
was planning to have insured, was slight- 
ly damaged. The owner put in a small 
claim. The claim was paid. The truck 
owner was very much pleased. He added 
compensation, public liability, foreign 
substance, teams liability and property 
damage, private pleasure car and per- 
sonal fire insurance to his list of cover- 
age and Mr. Bonin got the business. 


The “Moral” Liability 


Mr. Bonin states that such experi- 
ences where the company is technically 
not liable but is morally liable are com- 
ing up every day and that business is 
added to or subtracted from the books 
of the company as a result of how those 
claims are handled. He made it clear 
that the system of following up. satis- 
fied claimants, although theoretically 
sound, did not in practice produce the 


amount of business that might be ex- 
pected. “But we send out on the aver- 
age of 100 such reports to our agents 


in this territory every month and I be- 


lieve it would be safe to say that 20% 
of them produce new business.” 
There are 2,000 agents under Mr. 


which covers the 
Maine, half of New 
east of and including 
Worcester in the Massachusetts section. 
Mr. Bonin started in at the Boston 
office thirteen years ago in the accounts 
department. He was for a while in the 
underwriting department. He then be- 
came a special agent for metropolitan 
soston and was finally promoted to the 
position he now holds. He is a young 
man of thirty-three and to him falls the 
task of developing agents, planning 
agencies, educating agents and keep- 
ing them posted on the various phases 
of the business. 


Bonin’s jurisdiction, 
entire state of 
Hampshire and 


Ten Special Agents 

There are ten special agents in this 
territory and in addition to their fre- 
quent calls Mr. Bonin himself frequent- 
ly is seen by the agents. And he talks, 
among other things, of claims, for he 
is convinced that claims mean more to 
a company than the outlay of money. 
He believes that it is through the claim 
department, as well as through other 
branches, that the company should build 
up its new business. 

Mr. Bonin is credited with being the 
father of the “Satisfied Claimant—Pros- 
pect for New Business” form. He may 
well be proud of his brain child. Bet- 
ter than that, he appreciates that it has 
its limitations and that it is not 100% 


perfect. 
General Agent Arthur W. Burke 
agrees with Mr. Bonin and that fact 


alone makes the young superintendent 
of agencies believe that he is on the 
right track in promptly posting the 
agents on claim settlements. Mr. Bonin 


doesn’t think that other companies 
capitalize satisfied claimants as much 
as they might. He goes further and 


states that his own company is not do- 
ing everything possible in this direction. 

Points for Casualty Underwriters 

Mr. Bonin has seen some unusual 
claims but advised us to see Mr. Mc- 
Donald to get the information first 
hand. 

Krank A. McDonald is likewise a 
young man. At present he is pinch hit- 
ting for William L. Atwood, chief ad- 
juster, who is ill. And McDonald’s bat- 
ting average is nothing of which he need 
be ashamed. He’s doing a whole lot of 
work and doing it well. 

Mr. McDonald fairly bristled with 
points to give the casualty underwriter. 
He said he was. amazed at the pos- 
sibilities that the agent and broker had 
to increase his casualty business. “Make 
use of claims? Of course they can. 
This satisfied claimant form is a good 
thing but before it is ever made out, 
before the loss or claim is reported to 
the company even, the chances are that 
the broker or agent knows about it. 
He knows the name of the man who 
has had his property or himself damaged 
by an Aetna Life assured. He should 
write the claimant at once.” 

‘But he can’t settle the claim 
and there,” we protested. 

“Of course not. Nothing could be 
greater folly than for him to write any 
suggested settlement. He can say, how- 
ever, that he is doing his best to speed 
the case up; that he has taken it up 
with the home office; that he is doing 
everything in his power to, see that the 
claimant is satisfied.” 

Many Men In Production Field Not 
Well Posted 


Mr. McDonald expressed the opinion 
that the casualty men might well emu- 
late their life insurance brethren. “The 
life insurance man knows his contracts 
and what they cover. The casualty man 

rarely!” said the man who daily tells 
a dozen or so agents and brokers what 
is the coverage provided for in a con- 
tract which has already been sold. 

“Yet they might know their contracts 
too well. That is why a claim depart- 
nient man can never make a good sales- 
nian. He'll tell the prospect that he’s 
covered here in one respect but not his 
needs in another. In reply to the pros- 
pect’s questions. he’ll be so explicit that 
the question might well be asked by 
the man who is contemplating purchas- 
ing casualty coverage: ‘well how does 
this policy protect me at all?’” 

“A list of building permits is a won- 
derful list of prospects for the casualty 
salesman,” said Mr. McDonald, “and a 
short review of the claims which we 
have recently paid on general liability, 
water damage, burglary, and other forms 
is enough of a sales talk to clinch a good 
bit of business.” 

“Then you think that the casualty 
agent should talk of claims to his pros- 
pects?” we enquired. 

“T most certainly do. A man may 
want five and ten coverage for his auto- 
mobile liability. After you have told him 
of a few claims for $20,000 or even 
$50,000 he is likely to increase that cov- 
erage—at least he is much more likely 
to increase it than he would be if he 
thought that there never was a claim 
presented to any insurance company for 
more than $10,000 on personal liability. 

“The majority of claimants are un- 
reasonable in their claims. That is, they 
are unreasonable at first, Whether or 
not they are unreasonable after settle- 
ment has been made, depends upon the 
adjuster and the claimant. The gen- 
eral public seems to believe that the 
function of an i1surance company is to 


then 


give away money—and that the more it 
gives away the better.” 
Some Agents and Brokers Unreasonable 

“Do you find any unreasonable agents 
and brokers as well as unreasonable 
claimants?” 

“Do we?” Mr. McDonald gave us a 
glance which told us quite plainly that 
we had just asked an extremely foolish 
question. “Almost every agent and 
broker will fight for his assured. He'll 
tell us how much business he brings in. 
How important it is that his clientele 
be treated with the utmost liberality! 
And the fact that the man who wrote 
the policy is not sure of just what it 
covers doesn’t help the assured, doesn’t 
help him, and makes no end of fun for 
us. 

Mr. McDonald proceeded to tell of 
interesting claims which the Aetna has 
recently settled in this territory. He told 
of a gang of crooks who carried twenty 
different automobile liability policies 
with twenty different companies. They 
would bump into a member of their 
gang and fix him up before the doctor 
from the insurance company came. 

This nervy outfit was brought to jus- 
tice by a doctor who examined cases for 
two different companies. He reported to 
them both and stated that he thought 
there was something a little shady about 
the case. The whole gang of them is 
now in jail, after they got away with 
$125,000. 

Mr. McDonald said that it was so 
easy to sue and so easy to convince a 
jury of just cause to sue that casualty 
insurance had become absolutely nec- 
essary to the property owner. He told 
of a recent settlement where a woman 
had fallen on the stairs of a three story 
apartment house. She had not turned 
on the light. The case came up for trial. 
She testified, and had witnesses to cor- 
roborate her testimony, that the land- 
lord had said that he would keep the 
apartment absolutely safe at all times. 
Her lawyer interpreted that to mean 
that the landlord would keep the halls 
lighted. Shortly after that testimony 
was given the case was settled out of 
court, the landlord chipping in with the 
insurance company to see that the case 
was settled as soon as_ possible. 


Color of Car Only Clue 


A claim in eastern Massachusetts was 
recently paid to an old couple who had 
been struck by an automobile when they 
were driving their old farm wagon. They 
didn’t know who drove the car. They 
didn’t see the registration number. All 
they remembered was that the color of 
the car was blue. 

It so happened that John Doe had 
blue car. It so happened that John 
Doe had a reputation of being a fast 
driver. John was hailed into court. He 
produced two reliable witnesses who tes- 
tified that he was fifteen miles away at 
the time. The jury awarded the old 
couple slightly over $4,000. 

“How would the story about John 
Doe go as a little selling talk” Mr. Mc- 
Donald wanted to know, “especially with 
these people who claim that they are 
careful drivers and never will have an 
accident anyway?” He emphatically 
stated that in his opinion the assured 
told the absolute truth when he tes- 
tified he was miles away at the time of 
the accident. But Mr. McDonald as- 
sured us that there were pleasant sur- 
prises in the insurance business—yes 
even in the life of a claim man. “We had 
a claim not long ago that made us all 
happy,” he began, and here is the story. 

An assured had struck a small boy on 
a bicycle. The father put in a claim for 
some $260. He added up clothes, bicycle 


(Continued on pgae 39) 
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Selling Steam Boiler Insurance 


By John E. Gossett, 
Manager of Burglary, Plate Glass, Steam Boiler and Machinery Departments, Travelers, 55 John Street Branch 


Because the value of this insurance, 
with the inspection service which accom- 
panies it, has for several generations 
been thoroughly appreciated by oper- 
ators of boilers used for the generation 
of steam, there are comparatively few 
of such objecis not now insured. Recog- 
nition by state legislatures of the at- 
tendant dangers has in its way also em- 
phasized the importance of periodical 
examination by experts that working 
places may be made safer. 

Yet the growth of the number of pres- 
sure containing vessels during the re- 
cent rapid progress in this industrial age 
of ours has not been realized. Almost 
universally, too, the old stove in the 
parlor has given way to the heating 
boiler in the basement. While such in- 
crease in the use of vessels which carry 
with them an explosion hazard has been 
recognized in our manual of rules and 
rates for insurance on boilers, by far 
the larger number has yet to be insured. 

Before touching directly on the un- 
fired vessels it is not amiss to mention 
the ordinary heating _ boiler. Built 
either of steel or of cast iron, it may 
provide steam or hot water for radiat- 
ing warmth where required, in accord- 
ance with the style of installation. When 
large areas must be heated or long 
length of piping are necessary, steam 
is usually the medium, otherwise hot 
water is found sufficient. Soilers for 
providing hot water for domestic pur- 
poses can be include 
though it is not pertinent to discuss here 
the comparative merits between heating 
boilers built of cast iron or of steel, it 
is necessary for the purpose of this 
paper to briefly outline the hazards to 
which the operators of such boilers are 
exposed and which consequently repre- 
sent the nature of the insurance com- 
panies’ undertaking. 


Insurance Fashioned to Meet Needs 
Steel is subject to more 


sion than cast iron. 
boilers should be 


rapid corro- 
Therefore, steel 
given each year a 
thorough internal inspection. On _ the 
other hand, cast iron, being more brit- 
tle and less elastic than steel, is in dan- 
ger of cracking or fracturing, which is 
rot an hazard encountered with steel. 
Hence, the insurance is fashioned to fit 
the needs of each type. Serious explo- 
sions do occur with both types but as 
in power boiler practice, the important 
feature in connection with steel heating 
boilers is inspection service and in con- 
nection with cast iron boilers the in- 
surance feature is the more important. 

There are literally millions of heating 
boilers throughout the land and the field 
for insurance is, therefore, practically 
unlimited. The coverage is easily un- 
derstood and the rates charged are rea- 
sonable and readily available. It will 
in a short time be apparent that much 
saving in cost of maintenance and oper- 
ation as respects both types can be made 
as the number of such boilers under 
the supervision of boiler insuring com- 
panies increases. 

Selling heating boiler insurance pays 

not only in dollars from commissions, 
which are worth while, but also in ce- 
menting more closely the relation be- 
tween producer and client. Granted that 
the producer has a multitude of lines to 
sell each and every prospect, but this 
is indeed the insurance age because the 
public demands protection. It has rec- 
ognized the advantage of intrusting a 
small sum of money, predetermined in 
amount, to concerns closely supervised 
by insurance commissioners appointed 
by the public for that purpose, in order 
that unforeseen events may not wipe out 
a much needed surplus and that capital 
may not be hampered by reserves that 
may be insufficient should that unfore- 


seen event occur. It is admitted that 
these generalities are fully comprehend- 
ed by producers for whose consumption 
this article is intended, but emphasis on 
them is not beside the point, because the 
observations of boiler underwriters con- 
tain convincing proof that many a dol- 
lar is lost when the value of the dime 
was forgotten. 


The Heating Boiler 


The heating boiler is found in build- 
ings of all descriptions. Walk down 
Main Street anywhere and nearly every 
cellar entrance will give you access to 
a prospect. Your clients live in private 
houses or apartments, which must be 
heated to be habitable. A great many 
clients will not have to be “sold.” Per- 
sonal experience is the best teaclhiér. 
You will find among them a goodly num- 
ber who know the value of the product 
you have to offer and are ready to give 
you an order if you go after it. The re- 
sult from a week’s intensive solicitation 
will surprise you. It will afford a def- 
inite point of contact with policyhold- 
ers and enable you to better grasp the 
essentials for application in the future. 
Company representatives can furnish 
you with up-to-date circulars and are 
ready to assist you in planning a cam- 
paign. 

There is a 
names used 
sure vessels. 


almost unlimited list of 
in describing unfired pres- 

Rules of construction and 
design vary with the purposes for which 
the vessel is intended and allowance 
must be made for the nature of its con- 
tents. In some instances the steel shell 
must be protected against corrosion in- 
duced by acid. In every case, however, 
strength is a vital factor. Under nor- 
mal pressures, welded vessels, if prop- 
erly made, ean be safely used. Any 
one of the several methods of welding 
may be employed, varing with the char- 
acter of the vessel. Recent years have 
brought much greater knowledge of the 
welding process and many tanks, espe- 
cially used for air, can now be safely 
constructed jf this manner, when in the 
past riveted construction was the only 
way. This development has encouraged 
a more widespread use of pressure ves- 
sels to speed up production previously 
held back by slower methods. Curing, 
cooking, bleaching and other processes 
are now better done under higher pres- 
sures in a shorter time. The introduc- 
tion of chemicals has increased the de- 
mand for pressure containers and how 
many gases other than steam and _ air 
are found to be almost indispensable in 
industrial establishments. 

When you provide your clients with 
compensation insurance, the inherent 
hazards of the particular risk are 
more or less known to you. More 
often than not, there are one or 
more objects under pressure in the plant. 
To better safeguard the employees as 
well as to reduce such hazards to the 
minimum, coverage for such objects 
should be provided. It is hardly believ- 
able, but nevertheless true, that many 
times tanks entirely unsuitable for the 
work to be done are installed and inno- 
cently operated until an explosion occurs 
and a sad lesson too pointedly learned 
thereby. So wide is the field in which 
pressure vessels are used that tool little 
concern is given to the suitability of the 
object purchased perhaps solely from 
the standpoint of comparative cost. 


Accidents From Pressure Vessels 
Increase 


Therefore, you should determine what 
these objects are in the plant you are 
insuring. and through boiler insurance 
afford the assured access to specialized 
engineering service. Many vessels—not 
necessarily of large and imposing size 


—are improperly installed, not only as 
to the piping connection, but also with 
out regard to relief valves or the effects 
of temperature changes. Certain gases 
quickly respond to differences in tem- 
peratures, expanding rapidly with heat, 
and thus imposing a greater strain on 
the container than was intended, weak- 
ening its structure and inducing explo- 
sion. Increase in pressure under certain 
conditions is often so rapid that the 
relief valves are unable to reduce it in 
time to prevent the catastrophe. Plant 
managers, anxious to speed up produc- 
tion, will at times overload theif pressure 
vessels beyond the point of safety, with- 
out realizing the limitation of such ob- 
jects. The rules of construction and 
operation of steam boilers are not al- 
ways a safe guide in connection with 
unfired ‘pressure vessels, for the r 
cannot always be similarly constructed 
and certainly are not always, sinitasly 
operated. 

The underwriters are notiting ‘antig- 
creasing number of accidents arising 
from pressure vessels, due in part of 
course to the larger number in use than 
formerly, but also due to the employ- 
ment of higher pressures and the use of 
various gases whose characteristics have 
not been thoroughly understood. For 
the sake of humanity, you should bring 
your client’s attention to the need of 
this form of insurance. 


Air Tanks 


Air tanks are the most numerous. 
Ordinarily they are not large and for 
that reason may not have been proper- 
ly selected. They are found almost as 
often as heating boilers, as compressed 
air is now used for such a wide variety 
of purposes. Contractors, garages and 
nearly every industry operates one or 
more. 

Steam tanks used for cooking, steriliz- 
ing, etc., operated under high as well as 
low pressures, are common, 


Casualty Claims 


(Continued from page 38) 


repairs, doctor’s bill, and carfare the 
boy had to pay when he couldn’t use 
his wheel in arriving at that figure. He 
was asked to sign releases for $260. He 


said he’d better wait ’till he’d talked it 


over with his wife. 
In the next day’s mail the releases 
came—but they were unsigned. With 


them was a very long letter, explaining 
that the father thought the claim set- 
tlement of $260 was all wrong. “It’s too 


much” he wrote. He then explained that 
he had over-estimated this, guessed at 
that, it was the third year his son had 


worn the suit anyway, etc. He con- 
cluded that $150 would be all right in 
the way of a settlement and that he 
woud be glad to sign releases for that 
amount. Furthermore, he signed them. 

Mr. McDonald told us of a pair of 
nurses who brought a claim against the 
driver of car who never even struck 
them. They claimed he forced them off 
the road. He saw them becoming 
flustered, turned around, helped them 
out of the ditch and drove them home. 
Some days later they put in a claim 
against him. They changed their minds 
and said he hit their left front wheel. 
They got $3,000. 

But unjust and unusual claims are by 
no means unknown to casualty insur- 
ance men. It is simply a question as to 
how they best can handie them—a ques- 
tion of how they can best capitalize the 
satisfied claimant. 

If it doesn’t appear worth while to fol- 
low up satisfied claimants, to keep in- 
fermed as to unusual claims, ask the 
Boston office of the Aetna about it. 


_ Pulp digesters, both lined and un- 
lined, autoclaves, vulcanizers, pressure 


rolls, oxygen and hydrogen sets—these 
are very often encountered. 

All of which are natural accompani- 
ments to the boilers, if there are any, 
and should be insured with them. Further 
“accessories” consist of the piping— 
steam, air and gas—with which these 
objects are connected, and feed water 
heaters, economizers and superheaters. 

Refrigerating systems constitute a 
growing class of pressure containing 
objects. These are insured as a whole 
at appropriate rates. 

What does this all mean to the live 
producer? It would seem to afford an 
opportunity for worth-while service, re- 
gardless of the added income to be de- 
rived. Sooner or later the hazards in- 
cidental to the operation of these things 
will be more respected. So by bringing 
home to your clients now the force of 
the truth as it is known, they are least 
likely to suffer while others, less mind- 
ful, are reaping the fruits of their care- 
lessness. 

It has been said that the 
power boilers is decreasing, This is 
probably true, since large batteries of 
small boilers are being replaced by small 
batterics; of large boilers, and because 
of the growing use of electrical energy. 
While steam generators, therefore, may 
decline in number, these other objects 
to which this paper more particularly 
relates, will continue to engage our at- 
tention for many years. They consti- 
tute a recognized hazard which the pro- 
ducer anxious to protect his client’s in- 
terest must not overlook. The limits of 
insurance will of course depend upon 
the size of the object, the value of sur- 
rounding property and the nature of the 
contents of the vessel. The rates de- 
pend upon size and amount of insurance 
and are, therefore, not difficult of ap- 
plication. It will repay investigation. 


number of 


Forced Into Bankruptcy 
by Damage Award 


“We regret to advise you,” writes the 
president of a San Francisco jobbing 
company to its creditors, “that a Peti- 
tion in involuntary bankruptcy was yes- 
terday filed in the United States District 
Court. This petition was directly pre- 
cipitated by reason of a judgment in the 
sum of $25,000 having been obtained 
against us on April 30th last in Los An- 
geles County. This judgment is an un- 
fortunate affair, and we feel that it is 
impossible for us to have avoided it. 
In short, the facts are these: 

“A customer fell down the stairway, 
sustaining injuries , and sued us for $48, 
000. The jury brought in a verdict for 
$25,000, which judgment we feel is un- 
just and are assured by our counsel will 
be reversed on an appeal. In order to 
obtain a stay of said judgment, it was 
necessary for us to put up a fifty thou- 
sand dollar bend, which we were unable 
to procure, and in order to prevent the 
party obtaining said judgment from a 
preference over our general creditors, 
a petition in bankruptcy was filed, so 
that all creditors might share alike in 
the distribution of our assets, and the 
merits of the damage might be 
passed by our Court of Appeals.” 

“Why risk the payment of large sums 
in damages to persons who may be in- 
jured on the property you own or oc- 
cupy, when for a small annual premium 
you can get public liability insurance, 
with limits high enough to protect you 
against any award that is likely to be 
rendered?” asks The Travelers in an 


case 


agency publication. 
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Casualty Points That Others Miss 


Albert Lipka, Travelers Manager at Reading, Pa., Cites Novel Arguments His 
Agents Use in Selling Casualty Insurance; Contractors’ Liability 
Offers Fine Opportunities 


Albert Lipka, compensation and liabil- 
ity manager of the Travelers branch 
office at Reading, Pa., is not only a first 
class executive but an unusually suc- 
cessful insurance producer and developer 
of salesmen. Recognizing this capacity 
the Travelers has sent Mr. Lipka during 
the last nineteen. years to Michigan as 
special agent, and to Des Moines, Ia., 
Minneapolis, Minn., Manchester, N. H., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and finally to Read- 
ing as either assistant manager or man- 
ager of these branch offices to build up 
casualty business and train producers. 
He himself began in Detroit in 1900 in 
the zeneral insurance business. 

In 1918 Mr. Lipka was sent to Reading 
to manage the compensation, liability 
and indemnity business of that office. 
The Travelers had opened its branch 
there in 1904, to take care of most of 
Eastern Pennsylvania outside of Phila- 
delphia, so when Mr. Lipka took hold 
the field was not wholly undeveloped. 
Nevertheless the premium income of the 
principal casualty lines grew from ap- 
proximately $54,000 in 1915 to over $966,- 
000 in 1924. 

Much of this growth has been due to 
the stimulating influence of Mr. Lipka’s 
personality, injected into the represen- 
tatives of the company by means of per- 
sonal contact. Mr. Lipka makes it a 
special point to travel around his terri- 
tory and hold regional meetings with his 
agents and in two or three hours of talk- 
ing and answering questions to give them 
a list of sales points based on his own 
experience which can be converted into 
profitable business. 

Before taking up special lines of in- 
surance Mr. Lipka recently gave a rep- 
resentative of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
some general arguments covering all 
lines of insurance, things every agent 
should know whether he sells fire or 
casualty lines. 


Don’t Let Mutuals Phase You 


One widespread mistake Mr. Lipka 
has noticed in local agents is their ten- 
dency to stay away from assureds whose 
lines they have lost to dividend paying 
companies and to others. Calls should 
be made at least once each year on such 
assureds, even if there seems no hope 
of regaining the lost line, because one 
never can tell when these assureds will 
becoixe dissatisfied with their present 
coverage or agents and flop over to 
someone else. And who is more likely 
to secure this insurance than the agent 
who has been asking the assured right 
along for another opportunity to afford 
insurance service? 

Meeting dividend paying competition 
is one of the biggest questions facing 
local agents today. At nearly every 
meeting of agents someone leads a long 
discussion on that very subject. In this 
connection Mr. Lipka tells his agents not 
to approach a person insured in a divi- 
dend paying company condemning the 
same as that method usually breeds irri- 
tation and opposition. Rather talk about 
insurance in general so as to allow the 
assured to open.up himself about the 
sort of company with which he is in- 
sured. Then the local agent has the 
opportunity to drive in his wedge, polite- 
ly, about the superiority of stock com- 
pany protection, without giving the im- 
pression of having forced the subject. 

Another reaction Mr. Lipka has to 
this general subject is that it ought to 
be easier to sell a person already insured 
in a dividend paying company than one 
not insured at all. Why? Because such 
a policyholder has at least been sold the 
idea of insurance protection and the 
only problem left is to demonstrate the 
more stable qualities of stock company 


policies. In other words, instead of be- 
moaning the presence of this form of in- 
surance in his town or locality, a wide- 
awake agent should welcome this situa- 
tion as ground already plowed and pre- 
pared for seeding in the form of stock 
insurance. Mr. Lipka strongly urges 
that every local agent read the book 
written by Frank Burns of Seattle, 





A. LIPKA 


Wash., on the subject of reciprocal in- 
surance. 

Instead of putting the blame on as- 
sureds for taking dividend paying poli- 
cies in preference to stock insurance be- 
cause of the lower rate involved Mr. 
Lipka says the local agent is alone at 
fault. Selling stock insurance is largely 
a matter of educating the public in sound 
protection and any agent armed with a 
fair knowledge of dividend company ex- 
perience should have no fear whatso- 
ever of this variety of competition. 


Tell Assured About All Lines 


Timidity is another obstacle facing the 
average agent Mr. Lipka has found. He 
advises his Travelers agents to talk 
complete protection to their prospects. 
It is a foregone conclusion that most 
assureds cannot begin to pay for all 
the lines of insurance they might carry 
but it is the live agent’s duty to describe 
every worth while line so that the as- 
sured knows what types of protection do 
exist and in case of an accident he can- 
not give the agent a call down for fail- 
ing to mention the existence of insur- 
ance to guard against just such an event 
as did occur. 

The New York broker sells the idea 
of complete protection to his prospects 
and the local agent should not hesitate 
to adopt the same plan for fear of los- 
ing the one or more lines that an as- 
sured may carry. Too many agents to- 
day concentrate on selling a man one 
form of insurance and considering them- 
selves thankful for having got that much 
in the way of premium and commission. 

One big point mentioned by Mr. Lipka 
is an excellent method by which an 
agent can obtain expiration dates of 
policies issued to persons by competing 
agents. Mr. Lipka believes every agent 
should work systematically in keeping 
his own expiration file in order and in 
developing an expiration file of other 
agents’ business and follow up both 
classes of expirations religiously. 

Supposing an agent knows that a good 


prospect carries his insurance with an- 
other agency. How is he going to know 
when that assured will renew his insur- 
ance? He cannot break in boldly and 
ask the assured for the expiration dates 
on the policies then in force. That 
would be highly undiplomatic. But he 
can inform himself on some sort of 
policyholders’ service used by one or 
more companies in his own agency, 
whether it be engineering, accident re- 
ducing, or some other service, and armed 
with this seek an interview with the as- 
sured. 

After mentioning that such and such 
a service is obtainable through his com- 
panies the local agent then says that it 
would be a waste of time for both pros- 
pect and agent to discuss the matter fur- 
ther at the moment, unless the assured 
is about to renew his insurance. If the 
assured states that his policies have 
sometime to run, but seems, nevertheless, 
to display some interest in the agent’s 
proposition, the latter can safely ask to 
see the policies and to copy down the 
expiration dates with the statement that 
he will return four to six weeks previous 
to the expiration dates and renew his 
proposition. The agent thus secures 
the dates he is after without antagonizing 
the assured. Naturally this information 
is worth nothing unless the agent follows 
up his lead with another call at the right 
time. 

Turning specifically to some of the 
major casualty lines of insurance upon 
which he specializes Mr. Lipka gave THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER the following sales 
arguments: 


Public Liability Insurance 


“Public liability insurance, exclusive of 
the automobile coverage is a line very 
much neglected by many agents. The 
reasons therefor are varying ones— 
principally a lack of appreciation on the 
part of the agent of the real need for 
this form of protection by the public. 
It is by no means a new line, although 
the volume written by all companies 
would indicate that the surface has only 
been scratched. 

“There are various kinds of public lia- 
bility policies. The principal ones are 
those which provide protection for man- 
ufacturers, contractors, store keepers, 
garages, theatre owners, clubs, schools 
and residences. 

“Let us analyze some of these kinds 
of policies and how they can best be 
sold— 

“A manufacturer’s public liability pol- 
icy is designed to indemnify the assured 
against loss by reason of the liability im- 
posed upon him by law for damages on 
account of injuries sustained as the re- 
sult of the operation of his business. 
This policy differs from a compensation 
policy in that, generally speaking, it does 
not cover an assured for any operation 
engaged in whether described, in the 
policy or not. Many agents fail to real- 
ize this difference in the coverage be- 
tween compensation and public liability 
policies. The present standard limits for 
public liability insurance of all kinds are 
$5,000/10,000, which are not, however, re- 
garded as adequate limits under present- 
day conditions. $10,000/20,000, limits will 
some day be-the standard but even then 
limits should be sold to suit the needs of 
the assured. 

“When making quotations for compen- 
sation insurance, agents should school 
themselves to automatically quote public 
liability and contingent liability rates, 
which will tend to remind the buyer of 
compensation insurance that he also 
needs public liability insurance, so that 
he will be fully protected. In pursuing 


this plan, an agent will find it both in- 
teresting and surprising to learn how 
many times public liability insurance 
will be sold as the result of the sugges- 
tion on his part. An average manufac: 
turer has, I believe, had many reminders 
of the need for this form of protection 
and it is largely a case of the agent 
suggesting this kind of insurance to him. 

“A contractor’s form of policy furnishes 
coverage on about the same basis as a 
manufacturer’s, whose operations as a 
rule are confined to the factory, shop 
and yard, whereas the contractor’s op- 
erations vary as to location. As to the 
need of a contractor carrying the nec- 
essary forms of public liability insur- 
ance under the varying conditions that 
he conducts his business, little, I be- 
lieve, need be said except that agents do 
not remind the contractor enough of the 
need for protective liability insurance, 
which is designed to cover the contrac- 
tor’s legal liability due to the negligence 
of his sub-contractors. Here also let me 
again urge the need of providing the 
assured with adequate limits. 


Owner’s Protective Liability 


“Owner’s protective public liability in- 
surance is a kind of coverage little un- 
derstood by the average agent, who 
thereby misses a valuable opportunity to 
furnish his client with the protection 
needed and, incidentally, to increase his 
commissions. An owner’s protective pol- 
icy is designed to indemnify the assured 
against loss by reason of the liability 
imposed upon him by law for damages 
on account of bodily injuries accidentally 
sustained, including death at any time 
resulting therefrom. This form of pro- 
tection applies only to such injuries so 
sustained if the assured is the owner, 
which term includes one acting by or 
with authority from the owner for whom 
a project in its entirety is being or is 
about to be undertaken by contract with 
and wholly under the direction of one 
or more independent contractors. Sup- 
pose Mr. Jones is to erect a ten-story 
office building and lets the contract upon 
the basis of a flat sum for the construc- 
tion of the building, the cost of which is 
to be $750,000. He employs no labor on 
the job or furnishes no material. The 
agent learns about the case—he finds 
the contractor is carrying compensation 
and public liability insurance on an an- 
nual basis. 

“The agent usually thinks he has no 
chance to sell the owner any insurance, 
but if he is awake to his opportunity he 
will immediately realize that the owner 
needs a protective public liability policy, 
and in many instances* he will discover 
that he is about the only agent who 
thought of offering this form of pro- 
tection. The premium very often is quite 
a sizeable one. It is also very often pos- 
sible to interest the general contractor 
in contractor’s protective insurance. It 
will pay agents well to look into ‘this 
kind of insurance by taking the matter 
up with their companies or the field man 
when he calls who will no doubt gladly 
explain the coverage fully and help the 
agent with a case or two, and it will be 
surprising how easy it is to understand 
and sell this form of protection. This is 
also a line requiring adequate limits. 

“Public liability insurance for non- 
manufacturing risks is designed to cover 
the same liability as for the manufac- 
turer or contractor. The insurance shall 
apply to such injuries so sustained by 
reason of the ownership, care, mainte- 
nance, occupation or use of the premises 
described in the policy, which shall in- 
clude changes in and the construction of 
partitions, shelving or counters, and the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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making of ordinary repairs for the pres- 
ervation of the premises or its contents, 
but shall not apply in the case of making 
additions to, structural alterations in, or 
the construction or demolition in whole 
or in part of any building, structure, ele- 
vator, side walk or approach, or by the 
installation of any mechanical equipment, 
unless the policy is properly endorsed 
describing such work. This form of in- 
surance is generally sold to stores, the- 
atres, clubs, schools, etc. 

“Agents, as a rule, do not take the 
time to learn something about this form 
of protection and as_ the result, the 
agent who does post himself can easily 
build up a very desirable and well-pay- 
ing line of business. Agents feel that 
the manual is too intricate and tends to 
confuse. It must be borne in mind that 
the manual covers many different kinds 
of cases, but when an agent applies that 
portion of the manual to his average 
run of cases, he will find that the rates 
can easily be put in memorandum form 
on a slip of paper 3x5 inches which he 
can carry in. his purse or pocket letter 
folder for handy reference. An easy 
way to get started is for the agent to 
first sell himself the idea that the kind 
of coverage has a value. Does he have 
a policy on the property he owns? If 
not, there is the place to start the inves- 
tigation of the value of the protection 
and how to figure the rate. An agent 
cannot sell what he does not believe in 
or does not understand. 

“After studying the manual and talk- 
ing to a company representative he 
should make a list of people he wants to 
see. Then if he has a Fire Map in his 
office, look up the property he intends 
to cover—take a ruler—find out according 
to the scale of inches on the map, how 
many feet of area there is—apply the 
area rate to obtain the premium. Then 
find out the number of feet of frontage 
and obtain the premium. Elevators, if 
any, are separately rated. The agent 
now has a fair idea of the premium he 
will ask for one year or three years, 
when he calls upon his client. The agent 
asks “Why all this preliminary work?” 
—Because he makes a better impression 
on his client. He is able to tell him in a 
minute the cost. He*closes his case in 
a few minutes without fear of losing his 
client’s attention by reason of a custo- 
mer coming in to buy something or some 
one calling up on the telephone. Once 
the client’s attention is lost, it may also 
mean the loss of a sale or at least one 
or more interviews. 

“Owners, their agents, and tenants of 
property are realizing more and more the 
need for this form of protection in these 
days of big verdicts. Here again let 
me remind the agent of the necessity for 
adequate limits. 


Private Residence Liability 


“Private residence public liability in- 
surance is a kind which leads to contacts 
which often prove to be very valuable. 
The average owner of a home or tenant 
of a home has about as much right to 
be without such protection as a person 
has to run an automobile without a 
steering wheel. The average home of 
today is full of hazards—the stepladder 
used for cleaning purposes—the electric 
sweeper—the electric washing machine— 
highly polished hardwood floors—icy side 
walks and steps—the dog that doesn't 
like the butcher, the baker or the ice- 
man—are all hazards which the owner 
or tenant of a home is confronted with. 
It may mean the payment of several 
thousands of dollars. Owners and ten- 
ants of homes are very much interested 
in this form of protection. 

“Many ways of selling this line have 
been devised by agents. Some sell it 
by mail—some make a list from their 
clientele recording the limited informa- 
tion necessary—then issue policies (with 
adequate limits) a few at a time, making 
one personal call, explaining the propo- 
Sitton, either getting a check or con- 


sidering the interview closed. One agent 
that I know of sold 83 out of 100 poli- 
cies so issued. He also had inquiries re- 
garding many other kinds of insurance, 
which he later closed, amply repaying 
him for the time involved. His main ob- 
ject was to give to his client what he 
firmly believed was needed. Many 
clients thanked him profusely for his 
thoughtfulness in furnishing them with 
such protection. 

“If an agent needs any proof for the 
need for public liability insurance of 
various kinds, let him start to cut clip- 
pings out of the newspapers and carry 
a few with him. The latest development 
in public liability obligations came to my 
attention about the first of the year— 
$295,000 in awards for damages in a 
single accident—the award was made 
five years after the accident. If any 
liability insurance was carried at that 
date, what were the probable limits? 
What should the limits have been? What 
limits are we selling today?” 

Mr. Lipka gave some food for thought 
to agents when he declared that auto- 
mobile liability insurance will shortly 
pass compensation insurance in impor- 
tance and volume. The outstanding fault 
of agents in selling automobile coverage 
is their failure to sell adequate limits. In 
Mr. Lipka’s opinion the $5,000-$10,000 
policy should give way to $10,000-$20,000 
as a minimum amount to carry. An agent 
should not be afraid to sell high limits 
for unless he does so he leaves his in- 
sured only partly protected. 


Tell What Policy Does Not Cover 


Another good little point for alert 
agents to take advantage of is to have 
stickers prepared to place on the outside 
of various policies stating just what haz- 
ards the policy does NOT cover. This 
is a business getting device, Mr. Lipka 
thinks, because it leaves no doubt in the 
mind of the assured about the extent 
of his coverage, and in many cases saves 
a quarrel later. Mr. Lipka told a story 
about an agent who issued a_ heating 
boiler policy to an assured who consid- 
ered himself completely insured against 
all risks. Only after sudden heating of 
the plant had cracked certain cast iron 
parts did the assured learn the policy 
excluded such protection. Of course the 
agent got the blame and lost his assured 
even though theoretically the agent might 
have excused himself on the grounds 
that the assured should have read his 
policy. While that excuse is legal it is 
far better for the agent to explain his 
policies to the assured and not trust to 
the latter to read his contract and un- 
derstand its limitations. 

In selling automobile fleet insurance 
Mr. Lipka urges agents not to be satis- 
fied with getting the insurance on two or 
three cars from an assured with a dozen 
or more automobiles. Such auto owners 
sometimes try to favor all their agent 
friends by dividing their insurance. To 
get the whole line an agent can offer 
some of the advantages of complete fleet 
insurance with one company which may 
include premium returns for lay-ups, re- 
duced rates through experience rating, 
and accident prevention service main- 
tained by several companies, including 
the Travelers 


In seeking prospects Mr. Lipka warns 
agents against going after persons who 
have been in financial trouble or who 
are obviously dead beats as concerns 
paying their indebtedness. It is a waste 
of time and an expense to try to sell in- 
surance to a man whose business is 
shay or who has no right to own an 
automobile even though he has one. The 
moral hazard element is one which af- 
fects the local agent as well as the in- 
surance company underwriting the risk. 

In closing his resume of sales points 
Mr. Lipka laid emphasis on this fact— 
that the local agent who would really 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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The Most Popular Insurance Agent 


Of Course, It’s “Red” Grange, Former Football Star of 


The question as to who is the most 
popular insurance agent in the United 
States in 1925 is an easy one to an- 
swer. 

It is “Red” Grange, the greatest foot- 
ball player of all time, former star of the 
University of Illinois eleven, the man 
about whom so much had been read in 
the East and which section of the coun- 
try finally fell into line and hailed him 
as a national hero when he made an 
average gain of nine yards a play in the 
historic game of University of Illinois vs. 
University of Pennsylvania. Every 
sporting editor in the country has ac- 
knowledged his supremacy. 

lew players in the field of sport have 
received as much publicity in a few years 
as has Grange, and this publicity brought 
to the football player many dazzling of- 
fers for his services. You have all read 
of the offers to play professional foot- 
ball and of the Florida real estate prop- 
osition of $125,000 a year and of the 
huge sums the moving picture and the- 
atrical people wanted to pay him for a 
signature on one of their contracts. 

But “Red” would not accept any of 
these until the season was over. He 
kept his head and his amateur stand- 
ings. 

However, when he was approached 
by the representative of an insurance 
company some time ago, that was a 
different proposition. It was _ possible 
rov him to sell insurance after hours 
and at other convenient times without 
sacrificing anything in college or athle- 
tics, just as many other athletic stars 
have done in other colleges. Many, in 
fact, have worked their way through 
college and university through selling 
insurance; and so “Red” became an in- 
surance man as well as a college student 
THe EaAsTeRN UNbERWRITER has asked 
me to write something about his per- 
sonality and his insurance experience. 
Well, first I will say something about 


the ice man story. The boys in the 
university who correspond for news- 
papers have sometimes been asked if 


“Red” is of the “ice man type,” evident- 
ly believing that there is some conflict 
between a person being an ice man and 
an undergraduate at the same _ time. 
You can form a pretty good idea of 
the way “Red” looks when not wearing 
his football clothes if you look at the 
picture on this page. It is a very good 
likeness. You will note that he is ‘alert, 
magnetic and gentlemanly in appearance, 
and that there is a lot of strength and 
determination in that countenance. It 
is not difficult to see the characteristics 
in his face which impel him to carry 
through when once he is started. 

Carrying large chunks of ice is one 
good way towards keeping in fit physical 
condition. It is certainly a most re- 
spectable and a common sense occupa- 
tion for an athlete. 

I don’t know whether or not the pic- 
ture discloses one of Red’s innate qual- 
ities and that is his modesty. He is as 
far removed from the swelled head as 
any man in the public eye. 

And after he became an insurance 
agent that natural modesty at first stood 
in his way. It took him some time be- 
fore he could make up his mind that he 
wanted to be an insurance agent and 
go and call on people in their offices 
and homes, people whom possibly he had 
never met, but eventually he set out in 
the field of insurance which, it may be 
added, resembled the athletic field of the 
University of Pennsylvania, both in its 
strangeness and in the way “Red” suc- 
ceeded. It is known that it is extremely 
distasteful for him to go about heralded 


the University of Illinois 


By Charles Blumenfeld, 


Student, University of Illinois 


as “The Mighty Grange.” When he 
finally decided to take up insurance, 
however, he accepted the work with the 
handicaps as well as the advantages, and 
went at it with the same spirit which 
characterizes his work on the gridiron. 


“RED 


GRANGE 


Imagine youself seated in your of- 
fice, busy with the routine of the day; 
the door opens and a card is brought 
in reading: “Harold Grange, agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.” 

Will you see him? 

Shall he be shown in? 

Will you take the time from your busi- 
ness? 

You bet you will! What are the mere 
details of the routine business of the day 





compared to the business visit of such 
a personage as “Red” Grange! 

What if you have already convinced 
yourself that you are carrying suffi- 
cient insurance for your means? Think 
of the pleasure of signing an application, 
or giving some general insurance lines 
to “Red” Grange! 

And that is just the way most have 
responded. His work has been largely 
confined to life insurance policies but 
he has written other insurance, too, and 
wherever he has gone he has met with 
remarkable success. And, in turn, those 
who possess such policies will undoubt- 
edly value them for the association as 
well as for what they mean in the way 
of protection. 

At the conclusion of the last game of 
the University of Illinois schedule, “Red” 
Grange signed up as a professional. He 
said to a newspaper correspondent: 

“I am going into professional foot- 
ball to make money out of it, and be- 
cause I like football. It is the thing that 
I can do best. I see nothing wrong in 
playing professional football: it seems 
to me to be the same thing as playing 
professional baseball. I have to get the 
money now, because people will forget 
all about me in a very few years. I am 
still loyal to Illinois, but I don’t think I 
owe my college anything more.: I gave 
it all I had. I have had to pay a price 
to play football. It was hard work, and 
I had little fun in or out of season.” 

Upon his arrival in Chicago following 
the game he was met by a swarm of 
promoters with contracts in their pockets 
binding him to do everything from play- 
ing football to endorsing chewing gum. 
Most of them were willing to pay Grange 
any amount he asked. 

It is expected that the football player’s 
name will be sold to several firms for 
use in advertising, and a flood of Red 
Grange this and that is to be anticipated. 
Eventually he will land in California, 
where he is to be starred in a football 
motion picture, to be called, it is said, 
“The College Widow,” unless possibly 
George Ade objects. 


Banks and Surety Protection 


(Continued from page 36) 

tain riders for an additional premium. 

Blanket Forms Nos. 14 and 15 are 
known as the New York Stock Exchange 
forms; they may be sold only to stock 
and bond brokers. They are the broad- 
est forms issued to concerns of that 
kind, coverage being quite similar to 
that under Blanket Form No. 13 but 
broader. Form No. 14 requires an an- 
nual audit at least one year prior to the 
execution of the bond and an audit an- 
nually thereafter, but Standard Form 
No. 15 makes no such requirement. The 


difference, of course, is reflected in the 
rate. 


Supplementing these are forms of pro- : 


tection offered by the Bankers Limited 
Forgery policy which protects against 
loss through forgery or alteration of 
savings account withdrawal — orders, 
certified checks and drafts, certifications 
of deposit, and checks or drafts drawn 
by the bank itself. This form does not 
cover the paper of depositors. 

The Bankers Blanket Forgery and 
Alteration policy is a comprehensive in- 
strument issued to banks on behalf of 
and covering forged, raised or altered 
paper of tieir depositors, including the 


bank’s own checks drawn upon itself or 


its depositors. 
Safe Deposit Box Insurance 


The Safe Deposit Box Burglary and 
Robbery policy covers the bank and les- 
sees for losses sustained through burg- 
lary or robbery of safe deposit boxes. 
While the liability of the bank to the les- 
sees of deposit boxes may in some jur- 
isdictions be in doubt, there have been 
cases where the bank was held liable, 
and since it is a wide open question and 
no safe guess with respect to any cer- 
tain set of circumstances may be haz- 
arded in advance, the question of indem- 
nity for less may be settled beyond dis- 
pute by the purchase of Safe Deposit 
Box Insurance. 

These policies are issued payable joint- 
ly to the bank and to the deposit box 
lessees to cover against loss of securities, 
jewelry and silverware by burglary or 
robbery: as defined in the policy. When 
a loss such as is covered occurs, payment 
is made to either the bank or the lessee. 
The limit of liability under these policies 
is, of course, the amount of the policy, 
but theeree is a specific limit on any box 
of 10% of the amount of the policy. 

The Securities Blanket policy covers 
losses ‘sustained .by the assured through 
having acquired by purchase, taken as 

collateral, sold or disposed of as broker 


—— 


or agent, or transferred, countersigned, 
validated, or registered as transfer agent 
or registrar, certain securities which have 
been forged, raised or altered or lost by 
or embezzled or stolen from the owner. 
This policy is separated into four in- 
suring clauses and may be written to 
provide certain limits respecting each in- 
suring clause. 


Lost Instrument, Depository Bonds 


In addition to specific Bank Burglary, 
Robbery and Messenger insurance, with 
which agents are most familiar, there 
are other forms of bond such as Lost 
Instrument, Depository Bonds, and cer- 
tain court bonds which banks may re- 
quire or which may be required of them, 

The banking business presents to 
agents a wide field and a big opportu- 
nity for the development of that class 
of insurance and protection provided for 
them by the surety. companies. 

As previously mentioned, thes forms 
available to banks collectively, or in 
certain groups, provide such broad and 
complete protection that a bank may 
today purchase insurance which will in- 
demnify it for loss resulting through al- 
most every hazard to which it is sub- 
gece. 

Whether such bonds are required fre- 
quently or only occasionally, an agent, 
to give to a bank that service upon which 
he expects to merit the bank’s confi- 
dence in him as its insurance adviser, 
should make himself as completely 
familiar with them as he does with any 
other forms of bond or insurance which 
he sells. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Several questions relative to the New 
York Standard Mortgagee Clause have 
been submitted by a New York State 
local agent. Questions and answers fol- 
low: 


Question: Would attachment of New 
York Standard Mortgagee clause to cer 
tain policies make other policies covering 
identical property nonconcurrent? General 
practice being to make all policies covering 
same property read exactly alike. 

Answer: The attachment of New 
York Standard Mortgagee Clauses to 
certain policies and the leaving of the 
other ‘policies on the same risk without 
the mortgagee clause would make a tech- 
nical non-concurrency. The non-con- 
currency would only affect a claim in 
which the companies would not be li- 
able to the assured but would be liable 
to the mortgagee. As a practical mat- 
ter this very seldom happens. In an ad- 
justing experience covering sixteen years 
[ have met with it less than a dozen 
times. 

Ouestion: Should New York Standard 
Mortgagee clause be used to cover the 
specific interest of any mortgagee other 
than the first? Should not correct method 
be to cover all mortgagee interests on one 
clause reading, “Payable to John Doe first 
and Richard Roe second?” 


Answer: From the standpoint of the 
companies the standard mortgagee 
clause should not be used to cover the 
specific interest of any mortgagee other 
than the first. If both mortgagees will 
accept a policy payable first to the first 
mortgagee and second to the second 
mortgagee this method will protect 
both, provided the insurance is ad- 
equate. 

Ouestion: Where mortgagee clause 1s 
used as above, making policy payable to 
John Doe ‘first and Richard Roe second, 
how should payments of loss be adjusted? 
Should interest of first mortgagee be fully 
satisfied (so far as the insurance is ade- 
quate) before the interest of second mort- 
gagee is considered, or can the amount of 
loss be pro rated or apportioned? 


Answer: In case a mortgagee clause 


is worded as above the interest of the 
first mortgagee would have to be fully 
satisfied before anything would be pay- 
able to the second mortgagee. 
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No Substitute for Experts 


By William S. Crawford, 


Insurance Editor, Journal of Commerce 


New York 


When the world is topsy-turvy it is a 
good time for a man to examine the 
foundation on which he stands and see 
whether it is firm. Many old things 
have gone and others are passing, and 
he has great foresight who can tell what 
is going to prove permanent. A new 
invention, backed by good salesmanship, 
puts the maker of a commodity out of 
business. The merchant finds part of 
a perfectly good stock out of date in a 
month because the styles have changed. 
The successful salesman finds the market 
for his goods gone and himself out of 
a job. Changes come quickly and abil- 
ity to adapt oneself to new conditions 
is necessary to success if not, indeed, 
to survival. 

Never before, perhaps, were greater 
efforts made to discover means to re- 
duce the cost of every process and to 
dispense with the services of every man 
for whom a cheaper or more efficient 
substitute can be found. Fortunate is 
the man who cannot be replaced by a 
machine and fortunate the two men 
whose work a boy cannot do by a new 
process, 

The Middle Man 

Prominent in this struggle is the cease- 
less effort to eliminate the middle man. 
On every side one sees “direct from 
maker to consumer” schemes. The 
salesman may be king but, like others 
who have gone before him, he is the 
subject of dark plots. The maker of 
the vending machine and the writer of 
the mail-order catalog are seeking to 
dethrone him, and the purchaser is con- 
spiring with both. 

Under conditions such as these it is 
in order for every man to analyze his 
activities and endeavor to determine 
which of them appear most indispensable 
and most likely to be permanent. Es- 
pecially is this true of one engaged in 
a business which produces neither the 
necessaries of life nor its luxuries, a 
business which the public recognizes as 
necessary, but one to which it pays tri- 
bute grudgingly. Compelled as a matter 
of prudence or by the demands of 
creditors or even by statute to pay for 
protection against misfortunes which may 
or may not come, the average human 
being desires to secure that protection 
at the least cost to himself, and he cares 
little who may be eliminated in a cheap- 
ening process. 

To the insurance agent who studies 
the activities by which he contributes 
to the business it will appear that some 
are of more value than others; that the 
value of some is likely to increase while 
that of others will decrease and that 
some are likely to be of a more per- 
manent character than others because 
substitutes for them will be difficult to 
discover. 

The purpose of such a study is not to 
furnish the agent with arguments to 
prove that he is earning his commis- 
sions byt rather to enable him to fortify 
himself against the attacks of those 


_ forces which would put him out of busi- 


ness, be they improved methods, compe- 
tition, economic changes, legislation or 
something else. Some of these attacks 
are directed against him from within the 
stock insurance business itself, but- those 
most to be feared are from the outside, 
such as state monopoly of insurance, the 
making of insurance an incidental to 
other business, the growth of non- 
agency insurance organizations and the 
lixe. 


The Qualities Which An Ideal Agent 
Must Possess 


Assume a well equipped local insurance 
agent undertaking-to catalogue and ana- 


lyze his activities. The list is a long one. 
He is a salesman. He is a writer of 
policies and a collector of premiums. He 
knows coverages, forms, rates, rules, 
practices. He knows something of 
property values and the processes of 
many businesses and the fire hazards in- 
herent in them. He is familiar with rat- 
ing methods and how to get his clients 
the rates to which they are legitimately 
entitled. His knowledge of his client’s 
business and the value of their property 
enables him to determine what coverage 
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they need to protect them. He knows 
the fire policy and many other policies 
and the rights and obligations of assur- 
ed under them. He knows ever so many 
things in addition to these. 

He is a combination of salesman, law- 
yer, inspector, rating expert, fire protec- 
tion engineer, appraiser and adjuster; 
also educator and politician, for usually 
he is found most active among those 
seeking to make the public appreciate 
the burden laid upon it by the fire waste 
and he also is a leader in securing legis- 
lation affecting the fire protection of his 
community. 

All these activities of the agent really 
group themselves in two principal 
classes: salesmanship and service. His 
contribution to the insurance business 
given in return for the income he de- 
rives from it, consists of those two 
classes in varying proportions. In the 
early history of every branch of insur- 
ance he earns his commission as a sales- 
man in overcoming the ignorance, inertia 
or indifference of those who object to 
paying money for something the need 
of which they do not feel, but exists just 
the same. 

In some branches salesmanship con- 
tinues to be his chief function for the 
time never seems to come when men 
will buy insurance of these classes with- 
out being urged. But when a class of 
insurance becomes a recognized neces- 
sity and little more effort is required to 
sell it than to sell stamps at the post- 
office, the agent calls into play other 
functions and earns his commission, not 
as a salesman, but as an expert adviser. 
Knowledge and Experience Back of the 

Insurance Sale 


Salesmanship was the fitst necessary 
function of the agent, but it is one of 


the misfortunes of the insurance busi- 
ness that neither the agent nor the pub- 
lic recognized clearly when salesmanship 
became less essential and other quali- 
fications became more so. Because this 
man, so often referred to as an insurance 
salesman has not “sold” the value of his 
services aS an insurance expert, a large 
part of the people think of him as a 
salesman and have concluded that there 
must be considerable “easy money” in 
insurance when salesmen can get so 
much for selling what it requires so little 
effort to sell. It is as if one complained 
that a $5 fee was too much for a physi- 
cian to charge for writing hieroglyphics 
on a piece of paper, while he overlooked 
the fact that the fee was not for the 
manual work of writing but for the 
knowledge, training and _ professional 
skill that make the prescription valuable. 


The Public’s Misconception 


The public’s misconception of what the 
agent gives in return for the commission 
he earns has had bad results. Consid- 
ering the agent’s commission purely as 
compensation for selling, many have en- 
trusted the handling of insurance to so- 
called agents who gave the assured no 
service because they did not know how, 
and those assured have not got their 
money’s worth. Others have gone to 
reciprocals and non-agency mutuals 
where they were told they would get in- 
surance “at cost,” with no “acquisition 
cost” or “middlemen’s profit.” And out- 
side concerns, especially automobile 
manufacturers, not recognizing the value 
in agency service, have sought to cheapen 
selling methods by having their own 
sales organizations sell insurance which 
their deferred-payment customers were 
obliged to carry. 

A study of the various services of an 
insurance agent will show that some are 
absolutely essential at one time but lose 
their value as conditions change, while 
others which have little value at one 
stage become the essentials at another. 
For example, the early fire agent, seek- 
ing to place insurance on relatively small 
risks, was essentially a salesman. His 
work’ was to make the owner see that 
he needed insurance. But when the risk 
expanded and its insurance problems be- 
came complex, salesmanship of fire in- 
surance faded out of the picture and it 
became the function of the agent to 
solve these problems for the assured. 
Then salesmanship became = essential 
again when he had to prove to the as- 
sured the need of windstorm or use and 
occupancy protection. 


of Specialized Knowledge of 


Insurance 


Growth 


While the value of salesmanship rose 
and fell as conditions changed, special- 
ized knowledge of insurance constantly 
increased in value as individual risks 
became larger, new hazards were rec- 
ognized and insurance problems became 
more complex. Imagine an agent of 
fifty years ago suddenly called upon to 
handle the present day insurance line of 
a great concern with factories in a dozen 
states, warehouses in threé dozen more, 
an export business and auto truck lines 
and these various interests protected by 
nearly every kind of insurance from fly- 
wheel to forgery bonds. 


No Substitute for Experts 


Expert knowledge of insurance prom- 
ises to have a permanent value for there 
is no prospect that a substitute can be 
found for it. One can buy postage stamps 
out of a slot machine, but the machine 
has not been invented which will turn 
out a demurrer to the tomplaint in a 


suit for damages. The man who stands 
on a solid foundation is the one who 
knows the business, who can be a sales- 
man when salesmanship is essential and 
an adviser when advice is necessary, 
who is an expert in handling the prob- 
lems and is possessed of ability to adapt 
himself to conditions as they change. If 
he can foresee the changes and prepare 
for them his position is the stronger. 

Those men who have built up the 
great agencies of the country have seen 
many changes and adapted themselves to 
them. In fire insurance they were un- 
derwriters when their companies wanted 
them to underwrite. When their com- 
panies urged them to give service to 
their business against the competition of 
city brokers, they have done so. When 
the demand has been for application of 
schedules and scientific rate reduction 
they have met the demand. When the 
companies—or many of them—have ap- 
parently concluded that volume was the 
great desideratum, they have furnished 
the volume. They have successfully met 
the conditions created by rate wars, rate 
advances, schedule rating, state super- 
vision of rates, underwriters’ agencies, 
fleets, war, inflation and deflation. 


Obstacles to Be Overcome 


Now they face a condition of low rates, 
high expenses, high taxes, high losses 
and no underwriting profits. How are 
they going to meet it? What quality 
of service is going to prove of the 
greatest value to the business, to the 
public, the companies and the agents 
themselves under such conditions? 

There is no immediate prospect of an 
advance in rates. To reduce taxes is 
beyond the power of either companies 
or agents. Expenses can be reduced 
but slightly. The only relief lies in 
the direction of reduced losses. 


Agents Should Help Reduce Hazards as 
Well as Rates 


For years the agents have reduced 
rates by the application of schedules 
and elimination of physical hazards. Are 
they strong enough to reduce hazards 
without reducing rates? It is one thing 
to induce an assured to spend money 
when he will get it all back in lower 
rates. It is quite another thing to in- 
duce him to spend money or time in re- 
ducing hazards for which he will not 
get a cent of credit in the rate. 

It is the opinion of the best thinkers 
in the fire insurance business that the 
present high losses are due to hazards 
other than those dealt with in the rating 
schedules—to dishonesty, carelessness, 
indifference and other personal charac- 
teristics. In other words, honest, care- 
ful assured who keep their properties 
clean, enforce discipline among employ- 
ees and exercise proper care to avoid 
fires, are paying the losses of too many 
crooked, careless and shiftless. 

Apparently the only way out is to elim- 
inate or change this latter class. It is a 
big undertaking. It is something which 
cannot be done by campaigns, by speech 
making or the organization of associa- 
tions. It it rather a matter to be dealt 
with by individual agents working with 
individual assured. It means a return 
to inspection work to find out where 
bad conditions exist, persuasion when 
it can be made effective and cancella- 
tion where persuasion does not avail. 
To agents such a program means some 
loss of business. 

Years ago it was said by a man out- 
side of the business that the insurance 
agent has at least one attribute of the 
professional man: that he works con- 


(Continued on page 435) 
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Why Plate Glass Should Appeal to Agents 


By Nelson D. Sterling, 
Vice-President, Fidelity & Casualty 


Recently the plate glass department 
of the Fidelity & Casualty was in re- 
ceipt of the following communication: 

Gentlemen: A member of our 
firm recently visited an agency of 
your company in another city and 
was impressed with their enthusiasm 
for the Plate Glass Line. They were 
on their toes and soliciting it with 
the same business-getting effort that 
we put into the Liability lines, in 
which we specialize. 

We have never solicited Plate 
Glass insurance but, owing to the 
uncertainty of the future of the 
Workmen’s Compensation business, 
we decided to follow the example of 
your other agents and put a few 
eggs in another basket. 

Will you tell us something about 
Plate Glass insurance and how we 
should go about developing the line 
in our city, which, being of the size 
it is, should produce a very consider- 
able volume under intensive solicita- 
tion. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, we 
beg to remain, 

Yours truly, 





The following answer was sent and 
it is applicable to salesmen of insurance 
everywhere in this country 

Dear Sir: The field of Plate Glass 
insurance is directly proportional to the 
area of plate glass in use. You pass 
prospects, and prospects pass you, 
wherever you go. Store fronts are the 
principal source of business. Nearly 
every modern store has interior fixtures 
composed of plate glass; hence, when 
vou go by the building, or enter it, you 
face prospects. 

There are 16,000,000 automobiles tra- 
versing the highways of this country. 
IXvery one of them contains plate glass. 
Every customer, present or prospective, 
in fire, theft, collision, or public liability 
insurance is also a prospect for Auto- 
mobile Plate Glass insurance. 

So much for the field of solicitation. 


Selling Argument 

Why should you solicit Plate Glass in- 
surance? 

Not alone because of the commission 
return from the particular risk but also 
because your business-getting effort is 
an investment in the future. The small 
storekeeper of today may be a big mer- 
chant of the future. That is the big 
side which the insurance salesman of 
narrow vision fails to grasp in the con- 
sideration of a side-line such as Plate 
Glass insurance is regarded. The sales- 
man with a broad vision sees the in- 
direct earnings to be derived from the 
collateral business procurable from the 
contact that he has established. 

The average premium in the Accident 
line is about $26. The average premium 
in Plate Glass insurance is $26.58; there- 
fore, on the basis of these averages, 
there is the same commission return for 
effort expended, with a lesser degree of 
competition to encounter. There are 
thousands of agents actively soliciting 
Accident and Health insurance to one 
actively soliciting Plate Glass insurance. 
Were other averages available at this 
writing the argument might be carried 
further. 

“Service” is -a greatly overworked 
word in insurance propaganda, but in 
Plate Glass insurance it has a real and 
distinctive meaning. The Plate Glass 
policy is a contract of service. The 
company assumes an obligation that is 
essentially one of service. It agrees to 
replace a broken plate with the greatest 
dispatch’ possible. It is a servant of the 
assured in procuring emergency replace- 
ment when delay might expose him and 
his employees to unusual climatic condi- 
tions and his stock to damage by the 
elements. Glazing arrangements and 
contracts of purchase, which are not 
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available to the individual, furnish the 
background of service demonstrable 
by a Plate Glass insurance company. 


You are the company in your com- 
munity. You are able to command our 
resources in respect to service and they 
are therefore available to the property 
owner to whom you sell Plate Glass in- 
surance. In other lines, in most loss 
adjustments your customer is dependent 
upon the interest and activity of a third 
party, the company adjuster, while in 
our line he is dependent upon you per- 
sonally. With the incentive of enlarging 
the scope of your business relations and 
our desire to encourage you in that di- 
rection there lies an opportunity of ren- 
dering service that, in the mind of 
the assured, is solely the result of your 
active intérest in his behalf. The com- 
pany keeps in the background. 

You will infer from the foregoing that 
what we regard as the fundamental rea- 
son why you should actively engage in 
the business of selling Plate Glass insur- 
ance is that through the unusual op- 
portunities that you would have for 
serving the interests of your customer 
you have the greater opportunity for 
developing your relations with him, and 
such accomplishment is resolved into the 
medium of dollars and cents. 


The Prospects 


Finally, how should you go about sell- 
ing the line? 








The Window That Was Not Lit 


By Carroll Tubman, 
Manager, Plate Glass Department, Maryland Casualty 


The city of Burchester was the scene 
of great festivities on the night of Satur- 
day, November 21. 

The aftermath of the great football 
game between the State University and 
Kewanee College had sent a great and 
gleeful crowd thronging the streets in 
the downtown section. 

There the brilliantly illuminated show 
windows drew the attention of the mer- 
rymakers and many a lovely eye was cast 
at a lovely gown and many a manly gaze 
was covetous of some brilliantly hued 
scarf, 

There in a row were the great stores, 
the Leader, Fitzgibbon & Herberts, Nel- 
lick & Co., and the Bon Marche. Every 
trick of the window-dresser’s art had 
been employed and the adjunct of suc- 
cessful window-lighting made the dis- 
plays noteworthy. 

3ut where was Horns? 

Not a light and furthermore a piece 
of scantling fastened across the vacant 
window space as a sorry reminder that 
the usually brilliant front was not on 
display that night of nights. 


The Old Story 


It is the old story of a breakage early 
in the morning and hasty withdrawal of 
the expensive goods on display and un- 
availing efforts to have the glass put in 
by the time the great game was over 
and the throngs for whom the adver- 
tising was intended would begin to con- 
gregate. 

Horns carried no Plate Glass insur- 
ance. 

The natural reaction would be to ask 
how Plate Glass insurance would have 
saved the breakage and the answer 
would obviously be that the breakage 
would have occurred just the same but 
there would have been insurance service. 

The merchants in a great many towns 
of 40,000 or 50,000 believe that there are 
ample glazing facilities to take care of 
their losses. Investigation shows that 
this is a class of cities peculiarly de- 
ficient in a stock of unusual sized glass 
or particular manufacture. 


Glass warehouses with varied stocks 
are only found in cities of 200,000 or 
thereabouts and the smaller towns draw 
their supplies therefrom. 

The insurance company with its high- 
ly specialized service when notified of 
such a loss as happened at Horns could 
have put their machinery into opera- 
tion at once and had the great front 
trucked over to Burchester with a crew 
of setters and Horns could have blazed 
away with its competitors that night. 

Many an agent in the smaller cities 
can study the needs of his clients to good 
advangtage and see where Plate Glass 
insurance will be beneficial. 
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stantly, in the interest of the business, 
to reduce the fire loss and thus reduce 
rates, the effect of which is to reduce 
his own income, just as the physicians 
have been the leaders in preventive medi- 
cine and the lawyers in reform of pro- 
cedure 


The Professional Instinct 


Have the agents—the high grade, rep- 
resentative ones—this professional in- 
stinct strongly enough developed to meet 
the present situation? As advisers of 
the assured are they prepared to give 
advice which may not be popular and, 
by reason of their clients’ confidence in 
their judgment and honesty, induce them 
to follow it-—drop them if they refuse? 
Are they ready to work for the interest 
of their companies when such work may 
be to their own temporary disadvantage? 

Much has been said in praise of the 
real agents and their services, much 
that was fully deserved and some which 
was not. Much also has been said in 
condemnation of so-called agents and 
mere premium grabbers who give the 
business little or nothing of value in re- 
turn for what they get out of it. 


Let us suggest that, as a beginning, 
you go over your list of present cus- 
tomers and make a memorandum of 
those who have any property which con- 
tains plate glass—whether is is in a street 
store-front, interior fixtures or automo- 
bile. Engage some unemployed carpen- 
ter or other mechanic to measure the 
glass in the first two mentioned classes. 
When he makes his report, send the 
measurements to our supervising office 
in your territory. They will compute the 
premium charge and report to you. 

We have a series of talking-point let- 
ters, five in number, which we will print 
on your personal letterheads. These are 
intended to be mailed to the prospect 
four days apart until he has received the 
set, and by the time he has received the 
last he is in a more receptive frame of 
mind for your personal sales talk than 
he would have been had you approached 
him as a cold canvass prospect. 

From then on it is a matter of pure 
salesmanship, and your wide experience 
in that connection would make any sug- 
gestion that we might offer seem super- 
fluous. 

We hope that the suggestions that 
we have made will inspire you to en- 
gage actively in this line. 





For the real agents to take a firm stand 
and clean up the business, so far as their 
assured and the risks they write are con- 
cerned, will be the harder by reason of 
the horde waiting to take what they 
discard, but this is a time for real agents 
to show that they are not of the same 
class as those who recognize no respon- 
sibility. 

The agents have the opportunity now 
to make a valuable contribution to the 
business of which;they are a part, to 
keep faith with their companies and also 
with those who have entrusted the 
handling of their insurance to them be- 
cause they had confidence in their ability 
and integrity. 


AGENCY IN AN ADVERTISING 
CONTEST 


’ 


The Denver “Post,” the largest news- 
paper in the Rocky Mountain regions, 
has started an advertising contest for 
amateur writers, which is to run eight 
weeks. Each week there is a first prize 
of $50 or more and about 200 prizes of 
minor consideration. Many of the ad- 
vertisements submitted are being printed. 
It is known as the Zain Ad Writing 
Contest. Among the firms cooperating 
with the “Post” are Standart & Main, 
Frederick W. Standart and David J. 
Main have been insurance men since 
1884. To all who write an insurance ad- 
vertisement and do not carry off a prize, 
Standart & Main send them a little 
folder captioned: “General Insurance.” 
The folder tells in a few words the his- 
tory of insurance and then covers “in a 
nut-shell” fire, casualty, surety, life and 
bonding. Accompanying the folder is the 
follawing letter: 

Dear Mr. : After awarding 
the week’s prizes in the Zain Ad Writ- 
ing Contest, the Denver “Post’ has 
turned over to us the many ads written 
about our firm on insurance, among 
which was your interesting contribution. 

We want you to know that your effort 
was appreciated and are inclosing what 
might be called “A Sermon on Standart 
& Main” in the hope that with added 
information your ad writing ability will 
in turn be increased. 

Should you be in need of any service 
in our line, we trust you will not hesi- 
tate to call on us. 
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Drawing the conclusion from many 
personal experiences in the development 
oi the lines allied to fire insurance the 
writer believes that the insuring clauses 
and the definitions of the perils can- 
not be repeated too often. Thereiore, 
the insuring clauses of both the Simple 
Explosion and the Combined Explosion, 
Riot and Civil Commotion policies are 
printed here and further on are given 
definitions of the perils mentioned in 
these clauses. 

The insuring clause of the explosion 

policy reads as follows: 
“eeeeeeocainst all direct loss or damage by ex- 
plosion (excluding explosion originating within 
steam boilers, pipes, .fily wheels, engines and 
machinery connected therewith, and operated 
thereby), except as hereinafter provided.” 

This is as clear cut a statement as the 
insuring clause of the standard fire pol- 
icy, and simply means that under the 
explosion contract the assured will be 
indemnified for any loss or damage to 
the property covered caused by an ex- 
plosion which may occur from the in- 
herent hazard contained in the property 
itselfi—or that loss or damage which 
may be caused from concussion through 
explosion occurring away from the in- 
sured property—or for any loss by ex- 
plosion resulting from a malicious act 
which may be the directing of a bomb 
at or near the premises. The exclu- 
sion of the steam boiler and fly-wheel 
explosion is made mandatory by legisla- 
tive enactment. The policy does not 
cover any loss or damage by fire wheth- 
er resulting from the explosion or not, 
because such damage comes rightly with- 
in the terms of the standard fire insur- 
ance contract. Nor is it intended that 
the policy shall cover loss or damage 
caused by authorized destruction of 
property by duly constituted Govern- 
mental or civil authorities. This last 
exclusion, however, may be eliminated 
upon payment of a very nominal addi- 
tional premium. 


Riot and Civil Commotion Policy 


The insuring clause of the combined 

explosion, riot and civil commotion pol- 
icy reads as follows: 
“eweeee*ogainst all direct loss or damage caused 
by any of the following: (1) riot; (2) riot at- 
tending a strike; (3) insurrection; (4) civil com- 
motion; (5) explosion directly caused by any 
of the foregoing; (6) explosion occurring from 
causes other than above described (excluding 
fire resulting from such explosion), whether 
originating on the premises of the assured or 
elsewhere.”’ 

Defining these various coverages we 
may say that a riot is an unlawful as- 
sembly which has actually begun to 
execute the purpose for which it assem- 
bles by breach of peace to the terror of 
the public. A lawful assembly may be- 
come a riot if the persons assembled 
form and proceed to execute an unlaw- 
ful purpose to the terror of the people, 
although they had not that purpose when 
they assembled. It is essential, however, 
that three or more persons be involved 
in such an assembly in order to consti- 
tute a riot. Furthermore a riot is a 
disturbance arising from wanton and 
disorderly conduct, generally an un- 
guided or blind outburst of fury with 
violations to property. 

Obviously a riot attending a strike 
would be defined as a riot as above, sup- 
plemented by a strike situation. 


Definitions of Civil Commotion and of 
Insurrection 


Civil commotion is a civilian movement 
or agitation by civilians against organ- 
ized society as represented by govern- 
ment. Civil commotion need not neces- 
sarily be armed resistance to organized 
government nor need it be resistance to 


By W. L. Reid, 


Fedefal government only, but applies 
also to State or city government. | 

Insurrection is the act of arising 
against civil authorities or governmental 
restraint and differs from civil commo- 
tion in that it is an armed resistance 
of a number of persons to the power 
of the State usually represented by an 
incipient or limited rebellion. Like civil 
commotion, insurrection need not be 
directed against government only, but 
may also be directed against civil author- 
ities. 

Explosion direct caused by any of the 
foregoing—this, of course, is self-explan- 
atory and is inserted to take in the con- 
tingency of bomb throwing during a 
riot, insurrection or civil commotion. 

Explosion occurring from causes other 
than above described—this is in reality 
the simple explosion contract which is 
included under the riot cover, because 
of the inter-related hazards. 

The fact that fire damage following 
riot, riot attending a strike, insurrec- 
tion or civil commotion is covered should 
not be overlooked. Likewise special 
notice should be taken that fire result- 
ing from explosion is specifically ex- 
cluded. 

The explosion and riot contract are 
really supplemental to the standard fire 
insurance policy assuming hazards which 
are not contemplated, or paid for under 
the fire contract. 


A Case Demonstrating Need of 
Explosion Cover 


You have to look back no farther than 
the month of October this year to have 
demonstrated the actual need of ex- 
plosion cover. On October 8th, 2:30 
p. m. a violent explosion occurred in the 
ll-story fireproof office building of the 
Laclede Gas Light Company in St. Louis, 
Missouri. First attributed to refrigerat- 
ing apparatus (there is a serious ex- 
plosion hazard involved there) it was 
later determined that the disaster was 
due to an explosion of gas and aside 
from killing three persons outright more 
than a score were injured. The property 
damage loss was severe and an estimate 
of the damage has just reached us in- 
dicating that although a very small fire 
followed the explosion, the bulk of the 
damage was pure explosion damage the 
figures showing that out of a total esti- 
mated damage of $71,000, the explosion 
damage was $57,000, and the fire damage 
$14,000. Full insurance against fire was 
carried, but (as we find in innumerable 
cases) no explosion insurance is involved. 
Figuring the annual cost of explosion in- 
surance on this building in the same 
amount as the fire insurance carried as 
being $365.00, the amount of explosion 
loss which will have to be assumed by 
the owner of the building would have 
purchased the explosion insurance for 
about 156 years. 

As a result of that explosion, explosion 
insurance has been greatly stimulated in 
the city of St. Louis and companies are 
receiving a good amount of premium for 
this class. 

Another gas explosion of magnitude 
occurred on October 13th at Allentown, 
Penna., when a dwelling house was liter- 
ally lifted from its foundation and then 
settled down into irrecoverable and 
valueless ruins. Aside from this damage 
the concussion was sufficient to severely 
damage twenty dwellings in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood as well as to shatter 
windows within a ridius of a half mile. 
Another example where the explosion 
policy would come into play. 


Bomb Explosion at a Church 


On October 16th another kind of an 
explosion occurred in Chicago when the 


Superintendent, Explosion Department, Automobile Insurance Company 


sethesda Baptist Church, a negro house 

of worship, was practically destroyed by 
a bomb explosion. It is apparent that 
the white element expressed their objec- 
tion to the negro church in the neighbor- 
hood in this forceful way. 

In all of these affairs was, of course, 
the usual damage to adjoining property 
so they furnish a good example of all 
that the explosion policy is intended to 
be, that is an inside, outside and in- 
cendiary explosion coverage. 

Immediately after the occurrence of 
an explosion is the time to capitalize on 
the event. Invariably when an explosion 
occurs in any locality the insurance com- 
panies immediately thereafter receive a 
volume of explosion business. Agents, 
however, need not wait until something 
happens, they can point to some of the 
larger explosions that have occurred in 
the past and explain to their client that 
they cannot be expected to secure re- 
imbursement for explosion loss under 
their fire insurance contract. Some 
agents make a practice of selling Ex- 
plosion Insurance at the time they de- 
liver their fire insurance. 

The larger companies, especially those 
who believe in the development of the 
allied fire lines have in their organiza- 
tion someone who is thoroughly con- 
versant with the explosion business in 
general and all agents should communi- 
cate freely with their companies relating 
to this important cover. There have 
been cases where agents have been 
visited by field men in. the interest of 
Explosion Insurance and immediately 
after the field men’s departure laid away 
the supplies left: with them to be forgot- 
ten until eight or nine months’ after 
when an explosion does happen and 
when the agent can cash in on the ex- 
perience gained from the field man. 

During and after the War the great 
burden which fell upon the manufactur- 
ers in this country caused a complete 
revolution of industry in general with 
its accompanying and increased ex- 
plosion hazards. The great utilization 
of gas in industry has added another 


hazard with which the underwriters 
have to contend, 
All of these changes have caused 


severe and violent explosions and while 
the causes are fairly well understood and 
elaborate safeguards and_ precautions 
taken explosions do and will continue to 
occur, 


Agent’s Opportunities 

An agent has to but seek out the risks 
in his town where there is an explosion 
hazard and point out to the owner the 
possibilities of explosion damage. For 
instance in the case of a gasoline station 
or a garage he can point out the gaso- 
line hazards and also refer to the fact 
that a gasoline filling station in Syra- 
cuse, New York, was totally destroyed 
by a gasoline explosion only a_ few 
years’ ago. Likewise he can easily point 
out the severe explosion hazard of gaso- 
line or benzine in dyeing and cleaning 
plants. In manufacturing plants the use 
of acetylene gas, or gasoline in quanti- 
ties, or air compressor machinery pro- 
duces an explosion hazard and the own- 
ers can easily be shown the advisability 
of carrying the explosion coverage. 
Chemical works, of course, are good sub- 
jects on account of the very nature of 
their business and an agent will meet 
very little sales-resistance when pre- 
senting explosion insurance to this class 
of manufacturer. 

The important thing for the agents to 
do is to educate himself to the line and 
have information at his finger tips or 
know where he can easily obtain it when 
an explosion does happen producing a 
demand for explosion insurance. 


Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion 


The combined explosion, riot and civil 
commotion policy is essential to indus- 
tries regularly affected by strikes or any 
dissension amongst their employees. 
Take for example the coal mining indus- 
try which experiences periodical strikes, 
lockouts or lay off of their men. Just 
at this time there is an unprecedented 
demand for Riot and Civil Commotion 
Insurance in the bituminous coal field 
of West Virginia. While there is not 
any impending trouble there is, however, 
an uneasiness amongst the operators as 
to what might happen and practically all 
of the coal operations are covered with 
Riot and Civil Commotion property 
damage insurance and also the riot use 
and occupancy cover. A few years’ ago 
the pottery workers were negotiating a 
wage agreement—trouble was expected 
and a large number of the pottery own- 
ers sought the riot cover. 


Uneasiness 


It is not the idea that the property 
owners feel that the strikers or work- 
men are going to go right in and tear 
things to pieces. It is the uneasiness of 
having large valued property exposed to 
a possible loss through this source, and 
in most cases where a cover is presented 
to an assured the reasonable cost appeals 
to him and agents have little difficulty in 
showing them that purely as a matter of 
business precaution, the cover should be 
placed. Once placed under troublesome 
conditions the line is invariably carried 
as a permanent proposition. There are 
a number of representative concerns 
throughout the country who carry this 
form of insurance permanently and 
would not think any more of dropping it 
than they would think of dropping their 
regular fire insurance. 

So in every community there is an 
agent that some time or other will have 
the opportunity to demonstrate his sales 
ability with Riot and Civil Commotion 
Insurance. The point brought out above 
in connection with Explosion Insurance 
may well be repeated here—study the 
Manual, familiarize yourself with the 
rates and call on your companies for 
additional information and further sell- 
ing points whenever necessary. 





INSURANCE PROCEEDS 


Pending time for performance of an 
executory contract for sale of real estate, 
insurance carried by the vendor upon 
the property is held to be for his own 
exclusive benefit, upon which the vendee 
has no claim in case of the destruction 
of the property by fire, in Brownell v. 
Board of Education, 239 N. Y. 369, 146 
N. E. 630, annotated in 37 A.L.R. 1319, 
on right of vendor and purchaser inter 
se in respect of proceeds of insurance. 





CAN’T FIND ASSURED 


Recently about fifteen men or com- 
panies who have insured in the Interna- 
tional Lloyds were asked by Tue East- 
ERN UNbeRwriter if they would discuss 
their experiences with that company. 
Fight of the fifteen letters sent were re- 
turned by the Post Office Department 
with the notation that could not be 
found by the Post Office. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


After a hard day’s work a doctor not- 
ed the condition of his patients: 

The ragman.—He’s picking up. 

The painter—More bad signs there. 

The Major.—rallying. 

The cobbler.—Mending slowly. 

The banker.—Failing. 


The  pugilist—A _ striking improve- 


ment.—National Insurance Leader. 
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The Use of Window Posters 


By H. E. Taylor, 


Advertising Manager, American of Newark 


“It isn’t what you do, but the way 
you do it!” sang a vaudeville performer 
a number of years ago, and the older we 
grow the more we believe it. There is 
nothing new under the sun—but it may 
be refurbished. “Who was that new 


girl you had at the dance last night?” 
Bill. 


says “That wasn’t a new girl,” 





graphed creations we have the crude, so- 
called “posters” of the American Insur- 
ance Co. They are printed in plain 
black, on thin, white cardboard 9x12 
inches in size. Never will you find any 
half-tones or art work in their make- 
up. Furthermore, you will miss the at- 
tractive 72-point Company Name fea- 
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says Jack, 
over!” 
All of 
Advertising men are supposed to do the 
impossible—originate new ideas. 


“that was the old one painted 


which leads to the fact that 
Some- 
times they appear to succeed—in which 
case theirs is the doubtful 


palming off a “new girl.” 


honor of 


Many Posters Coming Out 


Window posters are by no means an 


innovation: fifty-seven companies—more 
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or less—are putting out 
each month. 


“new” posters 
Sure they’re new! Each 
poster shows a new two-color burning 
building, an auto wreck, or “X marks 
the spot where the hold-up occurred.” 
One of these new posters actually de- 
parts from the “new” red and black 
idea; yellow and black is used! And the 
agent marvels at all of this originality, 
as each poster comes to him. 

In contrast to these beautifully litho- 
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ture. American’s name appears 
but this is merely 


tell 
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LABOR DAY 
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it came.) To tell the truth they look 
as though they had been executed by 


to say next. It becomes a common ex- 


pression in the neighborhood, “Did you 
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the agent himself during an idle moment. 


Posters on Display 
The funny part of it is that these post- 
ers invariably posted! If 
the display space is limited, this crude 
one seems to be given preference to the 
real pretty ones. 
“The reason?” 


ar: almost 


it would look 
as though the agent likes this poster just 
because it appears to have been execut- 
ed by himself, instead of the colored 
print featuring the name of one of his 
Many newspaper offices 
handlettered bulletins in 
their windows giving news items as soon 
as they break. This poster is patterned 
after the bulletin idea, and gives the 


effect of last-minute information—rather 
than the impression of “Boiler-plate 


which is created by a carefully prepared 
and dignified 


you ask: 


b. ” 
companies. 


post hastily 


looking “regulation” 
poster. 

And so the public sees these homely 
posters in Tom Brown’s window, and be- 
cause of the originality they are inter- 


ested and wonder what “he” will have 
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see what ‘the insurance man’ 


window this month? 


has in his 
Darn good story, 


isn’t it?” And Tom Brown gradually 
comes to be known as The Insurance 
Man. 

When the neighborhood folks need 


insurance they immediately think of Tom 
Brown. They give Tom their business, 
and Tom places it where he sees fit. 
And Tom doesn’t forget who it was that 
helped to make him popular! 





THE LABORATORIES 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, 
has issued a useful folder titled What 
is it? What is it for? What does it do? 
This explains briefly the activities of 
the Laboratories. 

Greater New York, published by the 
Merchants’ Asosciation, has published 
revised data on the value of New York’s 
leading manufactures. 

ELECTRIC | CAR HOUSES 

Regulations of the National Board of 
lire Underwriters for electric railway 
carhouses and cars, as recommended by 
the National Fire Protection Association, 
has been issued for 1925. 


Why Governor 
Became Agent 


Ever since I was Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Minnesota, I have had a strong 
feeling that the insurance business was 
not in step with the development of our 
complex industrial life. 

Since that time, it has doubtless made 
as great progress, if not greater pro- 
gress, than any other business in the 
country. 

I have chosen the agency 
business rather than a 
gerial position for the reasons: 

First, personal contacts are developed 
and kept by the individual who is en- 
gaged in the agency end of the insur- 
ance business to a far greater degree 
than in a home office. 


(Continued on page 54) 


end of the 
company mana- 
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Approach Doesn’t Worry “Eddie” Schafer 


Imagine the following scene in Hol- 
lywood: 

The director of a moving picture 
company is “on location,” standing un- 
derneath the blazing Kleig lights, 
dressed in puttees and corduroy trou- 
sers, a megaphone in his hand, his fore- 
head wrinkled because of the serious re- 
sponsibility of “shooting” a big scene, 
entirely surrounded by high-priced mov- 
ing picture stars, everything set for the 
great artistic moment. There rushes on 
to the scene a jolly looking individual, 
but evidently with some message of 
great importance to communicate. 

“Halt!” shouts the visitor in stento- 
rian tones. 

Immediately all eyes are upon him. 
In a rage, the director and cameramen 





EDWARD E. SCHAFER 

turn to see who is intruding upon the 
sacred precinct. Imagine the suppressed 
emotions when the visitor continues, 
even in louder tones: 

“I’m Schafer, the Aetna-Izer. I have 
a most important question to ask. Are 
you all insured?” 


Escapes with Life—and Applications 

Now, wouldn’t you think that was 
about the nerviest approach in the world 
for an insurance agent to make? 
Wouldn’t you believe that the director— 
belonging to a race of people who think 
quite well of themselves—and_ the 
cameramen would turn upon the _ in- 
truder and smite him with the tripods so 
that the following morning his obituary 
notice would be read in all the Los An- 
geles papers? It would seem so, but 
nothing of the kind ever happens to 
Schafer who is no respecter of per- 
sons, his only reverence being for the 
great institution of insurance protection. 
He waits a moment for the shock to 
subside; and then writes a lot of appli- 
cations, of course, passing up the dare 
devils who double in the hazardous 
stunts for the hero and other risks which 
companies do not insure. 

“Thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for 
your courtesy—and your business,” he 
says, suddenly becoming the most 
polite of men; and beats a retreat. 

In the ranks of the insurance world 
of Los Angeles, only the doughty Sam 
Behrendt. can pull off a similar stunt 
and live to tell the tale. 


Nothing Can Stop a Schafer Entre 
_His job on this particular “lot” done 
-ddie Schafer hops into a big car and is 
off to the next studio, All these places 


of Hollywood and No Mere Gate Man Can Stop Him 


have gates with watchmen and guards 
and it is as difficult for most visitors 
to “crash the movie gate” as it is on 
Wall Street to walk into the office of 
a partner of J. P. Morgan & Co., un- 
announced. Gates and gatemen mean 
nothing to Schafer. 

Driving up to the stern-faced Cerebus 
at the next studio, the car stops and 
“Eddie” calls out: 


“Make way for Schafer, the Aet- 
na-Izer man.” : ; 
And while the guard is wondering 


what it is all about and before he re- 
covers his composure he unconvincing- 
ly opens the gate and Schafer drives 
in. 


Such, in a few words, is a picture of 
a man who not only leads the accident 
and health forces of the Aetna Life in 
production but is in the first ten among 
the life insurance leaders. 


He Knows His Clients 


Asked by Tur Eastern UNDERWRITER 
how he gets away with his daring ap- 
proaches, he says: 

“I know all about these birds and how 
to handle them. I was an actor in the 
movies in Hollywood for seven years. 
Lots ot the people out here naturally 
know me; have had business dealings 
with me; have confidence in me; and 
they are not offended by my so-called 


Whirlwind Accident and Health Agent Knows the Ways 


‘audacity’ because they know that I know 
what is good for them; in other words, 
that they should have insurance protection 
—and should have it now. I know that 
there is a tendency among artistic 
people to procrastinate. Well, if ‘Eddie’ 
Schafer can prevent it they will not be 
permitted to procrastinate in so vital a 
matter as their insurance.” 

Mr. Schafer was asked if he ever 
ducked an opportunity to make a talk 
about insurance in public. He laughed 
long and loud. “I am about as shy 
about addressing clubs and other gath- 
erings on insurance topics as a starving 
man would be about entering a. restau- 
rant if he found a $5 bill on the street.” 


Sprinkler Leakage Indemnity 


By William D. Grier 


General Agent, North British & Mercantile 


Sprinkler leakage indemnity is oneany reason whatever, running for about 


which has come prominently before the 
insuring public in the last few years due 
to the rapid increase in the number of 
sprinkler equipments. 

Sprinkler leakage insurance has been 
written for the last thirty or forty years 
by two or three of the leading compan- 
ies but some fifteen or sixteen years ago 
the subject began to attract more at- 
tention and the number of companies 
writing it gradually increased until at 
the present time practically all of the 
leading companies are prepared to fur- 
nish sprinkler leakage indemnity. 


Broad Policies and Forms 


The standard policies and forms are 
broad in their nature and furnish ade- 
quate coverage against almost any con- 
tingency that is likely to arise. The 
rates are nominated by the Sprinkler 
Leakage Conference, Eastern or West- 
ern as the case may be, and are predi- 
cated upon a short and concise schedule 
with very moderate base rates and de- 
ficiency charges, many of which may be 
greatly abated by improvement. 

This is a form of indemnity which 
should be carried by every owner or oc- 
cupant of a sprinklered risk because even 
with standard and approved systems in- 
stalled in the best manner by concerns 
of high standing, there is always a lia- 
bility to leakage from accident, that 
would not be covered by the fire insur- 
ance policy. 

Naturally, the owner or occupant of a 
sprinklered risk considers that the prin- 
cipal danger to be apprehended is from 
the danger of the leakage of the sprink- 
ler heads themselves but experience 
shows that this is not the case, as 
sprinklers that are manufactured today 
and for many years past, are subjected 
to rigid tests for tightness before leaving 
the factory and in the majority of cases 
where the sprinkler head does fail and 
opens prematurely, or leaks, it will be 
found that the head was of an old type 
that was probably more or less defec- 
tive mechanically to begin with, or else 
has been accidentally injured in screwing 
it into place. 

There have been cases where sprinkler 
heads of approved type have opened 
without any assignable cause, but these 
are in our experience limited, and in 
many cases the losses have been com- 
paratively slight, but there have been 
some, notably one in the West a year 
or two since where a sprinkler of ap- 
proved type opened apparently without 


twenty minutes, causing a loss of about 
$20,000, a little over $1,000 a minute. Due 
to the size of the plant the watchman 
was unable to locate the open sprinkler 
for some minutes after the alarm 
sounded. 


Freezing 


One of the greatest causes of loss, and 
probably the preponderating one, is 
freezing, the losses from this cause be- 
ing far in excess of any other. It should 
be borne in mind that a great deal of 
small size piping from 2” to 34” is used 
in sprinkler work, that there is no cir- 
culation of water in the system, as is 
the case with domestic supply pipes and 
that the ends of the lines where the 
































boards up in an elevator carelessly al- 
lowing the boards to strike the sprinkler 
line, breaking it off and causing consid- 
erable damage. 

In another instance a freight car on 
a siding jumped the track and wrecked 
the side wall of the plant, narrowly es- 
caping wrecking an 8” drop from a 100,- 
000 gallon water tank. 


Sprinkler Systems 


A third cause, which is not at all in- 
frequent, is from water hammer in the 
sprinkler system or underground mains, 
particularly in risks supplied by public 
water works. There have been several 
bad sprinkler leakage losses where 
sprinklers opened on Saturday night and 
ran all day Sunday, the accident not be- 
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smallest pipe is used are close to win- 
dows, doors and other wall openings. 

Freezeups in a wet pipe system can, 
and do happen in buildings that are well 
heated, where windows or doors are 
carelessly left open causing a draught 
of cold air to strike a small pipe, freez- 
ing and splitting it, this invariably being 
followed by a loss as soon as the pipe 
thaws out. The writer has more than 
once seen a 34” pipe frozen solid by a 
draught of cold air from a crack or 
opening in a wall that was so small that 
it was difficult to locate. 


Mechanical Injury Losses 


The next commonest cause is from 
mechanical injury due to the breaking 
of belts, particularly in plants using a 
great deal of counter shafting with num- 
erous small machines—a shoe factory for 
example; accidental injury to the sprink- 
lers by being struck by ladders, boards 
or planks in the hands of mechanics, 
one loss which came to the writer’s at- 
tention being caused by a man carrying 





ing discovered until the employees ar- 
rived on Monday morning. 

While it is true that a good many 
sprinkler systems are equipped with alarm 
devices which ring gongs or send in 
alarms to a central station by reason of 
flow of water through the system, it has 
been found that in many cases where 
there is no central station connection, 
the alarm valve either did not function 
properly or no attention was paid to it. 

One particular case came to the writ- 
er’s attention—the risk happened to be 
situated near a railroad crossing and 
the bell on the alarm and the bell at the 
railway crossing were alike and since 
the latter was continually ringing natu- 
rally little or no attention was paid to 
the gong connected with the alarm valve 
at the risk only a few feet away when a 
3” trunk line broke off, allowing the 
water to run for some time through a 
3” opening at very heavy pressure caus- 
ing a severe loss in the risk, which hap- 
pened to be a high-grade furniture fac- 
tory. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Sprinkler Leakage Indemnity 


(Continued from page 48) 

In another case the supply pipe to 
the sprinkler tank froze and burst caus- 
ing heavy loss on a stock of food stuffs. 
This supply pipe not being in any way 
connected with the alarm valve, natural- 
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ly nothing was known of the accident 
until a great deal of damage was done. 

One of the most serious things that 
can happen in the case of a property 
equipped with automatic sprinklers is to 
have a tank collapse, as this is invari- 
ably followed by heavy loss. There have 


been a number of cases where gravity 
tanks situated on or above buildings 
have suddenly collapsed or fallen to the 
ground, due either to actual bursting of 
the tank or the failure of the supports. 

In some of these cases the tank has 
apparently fallen as a unit, not bursting 
until it strikes the ground, and in its 
fall through the building it has practi- 
cally wet a large portion of the same, 
doing much more damage than has hap- 
pened in the case of some of the old 
wooden tanks where merely the staves 
of the water have fallen. In any case, 
however, the water damage is bound to 
be severe and this can be readily covered 
by a sprinkler leakage policy. 


Deterioration of Tank Supports 


In some of the cases of most large 
municipalities the erection of a_ tank 
upon a building is not allowed without 
the sanction of the city authorities or 
upon examination of the structure and 
foundation by a competent person, but 
the fact remains that there are many 
cases where the tank supports, while 
possibly adequate at the time of their 
erection, perhaps 20 or 30 years ago, 
have gradually deteriorated due to the 
disintegration of improperly mixed mor- 
tar or cement, rusting of trestles, rotting 
of wooden beams used as supports in 
some of the older tanks, and so on. 

In some cases foundations under sup- 
porting walls have weakened, permitting 
a gradual settlement and subjecting the 
tank and supports to stresses that were 
not contemplated at the time of their 
erection. Many people do not recognize 
the very great weight of a sprinkler 
tank filled with water, which runs all 
the way from eighty to four hundred 
tons for tanks holding from twenty to 
one hundred thousand gallons, for the 
water alone, exclusive of the weight of 
the tank and supporting structure. 

The rates for sprinkler leakage indem- 


Insurance At Cost May Be Costly 


The Workmen’s Compensation Law of 
Indiana went into effect in September, 
1915. At that time a large group of 
Indiana employers were induced to par- 
ticipate it an inter-insurance scheme 
which was known as the “Indiana Manu- 
facturers Reciprocal Association.” The 
sole inducement was to procure work- 
men’s compensation insurance “at cost”. 

Constantly in difficulty with the state 
supervising authorities, this scheme sur- 
vived until February of 1922 when, under 


pressure from the Indiana Industrial 
Board, it was abandoned. 
In February, 1922, the subscribers at 


this exchange 
position 
totally 


attempted to improve their 
by establishing another, but 
different “at cost” insurance 


scheme known as the “Indiana Mutual 
Casualty Company.” During the years 
1922 and 1923 this mutual company 


claimed a surplus in excess of $100,000 
and by virtue thereof issued a so-called 


“non-assessable” policy. 

The Casualty Information Clearing 
House says that it extended the field 
of its operations outside the state of 


Indiana and to include lines other than 
compensation insurance. As the result of 
a departmental examination early in 
1924 it was obliged to cease issuing a 
“non-assessable” policy until such time as 
its surplus should equal or exceed the 
sum of $100,000. 

When on October 2, 


1925, the. Federal 


nity are moderate, especially when the 
low percentage of insurance to value is 
borne in mind, this usually running from 
10% to 20%, and it would seem that an 
agent or broker who does not make an 
effort to interest his clients in this form 
of insurance is not only neglecting an 
opportunity to render very valuable serv- 
ice to the latter, but also to place a 
considerable amount of desirable pre- 


mium upon his books. 


Court found “that said defendant, the 
Indiana Mutual Casualty Company, is in 
imminent danger of insolvency” and ap- 
pointed a receiver, some eight hundred 
employers abandoned the ten year quest 
for insurance “at cost” through  co- 
operative sc ‘hemes and accepted the prin- 
ciple that “Insurance is, for the most 
part, like every other product of human 
skill, best supplied to the market by 
those who make it their calling to pro- 
duce it for gain. 


TO GET NEW PROSPECTS 
B. D. Hadley, 


says: 


writing in “System,” 

“An insurance 
leads as follows: 

“As soon as he has sold insurance to 
a man, he sells him on the idea that 
what is good for him is likewise good 
for his friends. He then obtains from 
him not only a list of names, but also 
a considerable number of facts about 
each. These he cards for future use. 

“When he calls on these prospects, 
he, of course, uses their friendship with 
his customer as an opening, and, armed 
with the facts about each, he is able 
to present a very specific proposition 
to them which he thinks will make a 
strong appeal.” 


salesman obtains new 


INSURABLE INTEREST 
A purchaser of an automobile 
does not receive the assignment pre- 
scrib:d by a mandatory provision of 
statute is held to acquire no insurable 
interest in the car, in the Missouri case 
of State ex rel. Connecticut F. Ins. Co. 
v. Cox, 268 S. W. 87, which is followed 
in 37 A.L.R. 1456, by annotation on civil 
rights and liabilities as affected by a fail- 
ure to comply with a statute upon the 
sale of a motor vehicle—“Case & Com- 
ment.” 


who 











Home Office : 


Reliable Connections Wanted 





American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Metropolitan Assurance Underwriters of New York 
New York Fire Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1832 





Large Capacity on Fire, Tornado, 
Use & Occupancy and Allied Lines 





Lasses Paid In Allied Companies Since Organization — 


Over $25,000,000 





Apply to 










92 William St., New York 
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For some time there has been con- 
siderable discussion as to whether fire 
insurance is sold or bought. This dis- 
cussion has little relative interest to the 
local agent. His concern is how to place 
additional business upon his books. 

It is safe to say that the local fire in- 
surance agent is now looked upon by 
the insuring public more as a protection 
engineer than as a salesman. 

Many agents have accepted this con- 
dition without realizing the danger of 
forming a habit of waiting for business. 

A successful agent in a small town 
near Boston told me a short time ago 
that he realized that his business was 
not keeping pace with the growth of 
the community. “I am,” he said, “so 
busy taking care of the details of the 
business which comes to the office that 
I do not go systematically after new. I 


Don’t Wait For Business 


By L. H. Lippincott 


The second step is to bring the in- 
formation, secured from the individual 
analygis, into an arrangement where it 
may be used as a-basis for a develop- 
ment plan. 

The first suggestion is that a map be 
prepared somewhat after the nature of 
the fire maps, but instead of being con- 
cerned with the type of construction, 
there would be indicated on each prop- 
erty the kinds of insurance in force and 
those needed. Colored pins or the color- 
ing of squares by crayons can be used 
for this purpose. (See Illustration B.) 

It should be mentioned in passing that 
such a map can be built up gradually. 


Visible Filing System 


The use of a visible filing system 
would permit the obtaining of this bird’s 
eye view with the advantage of imme- 
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feel sure that I would double my in- 
come if I were to use only a part of the 
selling energy I put into canvassing 
when I started here.” 


Systematic Development Plans 

The possibilities for systematic devel 
opment of business should be of interest 
to many agents faced with the same 
problem. 

A plan, part of which has been suc- 
cessfully used and which appears to be 
entirely logical, will be briefly outlined 
in this article. 

This plan falls into two main divisions : 
The first relating to the proper develop- 
ment of each individual prospect; the 
second dealing with the organization and 
promotion of the various lines of the 
agency. 

A standard form should be secured or 
prepared for individual records which 
would permit the analysis of the insur- 
ance already in force, a notation show- 


‘ing by whom placed, and an estimate 


of the increases on new lines needed 
to make the protection adequate. An 
estimate should be made of the financial 
condition of the prospect. In large cases, 
this should be in the nature of a mer- 
cantile report. 


A Standard Form 

Illustration A shows such a form and 
while the operation of the plan does not 
require its being followed absolutely, 
its general outlines will serve as a guide. 

Such a careful analysis will reveal 
many points left unprotected. It will 
place your protection engineering upon 
a more scie ntific basis. 


diate reference to the detailed survey. 
A type of equipment is easily and in- 
expensively obtainable. Its operation is 
briefly as follows: Trays carry a num- 
ber of pockets which lap each other 
slightly so that a celluloid strip about 
\Y% inch is left exposed. When a card is 
inserted in the pocket this celluloid en- 
ables the name to be read and also 
serves as a holder for various signals. 
It is this signalling possibility which is 
of interest in connection with our sur- 
vey of the field. 


Assuming that a visible system is to 
be used, the operation of the plan, up 
to the point of the completion of the 
individual record, would proceed as has 
been outlined. There might be a slight 
difference in the location of various 
items on the form. The name and ad- 
dress would be at the bottom and there 
would also be in this “visible margin’ 
a list of the lines written or if the list 
is too long, the names of the various 
groups would be used. As each card is 
inserted in the proper pocket, a signal 
would be placed over the insurance in 
force. A signal of another color would 
be used to indicate coverages needed. 
At a glance the agent could tell from 
the predomination of say green, the 
color of insurance in force, whether a 
certain group was receiving proper at- 
tention. When he was supplied with a 
particularly effective booklet on say 
windstorm insurance, he would be able, 
just by glancing down the proper line 
and stopping at the red signals to com- 
pile his mailing list. A flip of the finger 
and he would have before him not only 


the complete record of the prospect’s 
existing protection, but would know defi- 
nitely the other hazards to which the 
prospect was exposed. 

Such a system will give the agent con- 
trol and make possible the systematic 
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development of the various lines. It 
provides a method for keeping definite 
information where it is instantly avail- 
able. 

Especially where a real estate office 
is operated with a fire agency is it easy 
to compile such a prospect file. With 
the form as a guide and reminder, each 
time a property is listed or sold, more 
or less complete information can be 
obtained regarding the insurance car- 
ried. In many cases, it will be possible 
to get the expiration date. 


Agents Should Try and Think Up Sales 
Promotion Plans 

The local agent must organize the 

operation of his own sales promotion 

plan. A plan, to be effective, must not 

only be built. of definite facts, but these 


—— 


facts must be before the planner in 
such a manner that he can quickly see 
their inter-relation. The suggestion out- 
lined will enable the local agent to meas- 
ure each suggestion received from the 
companies by the exact need of his 
territory. 

It will also help in establishing friend- 
ly relations with the home offices, be- 
cause he will, in making requisition for 
matérial, be able to gauge more closely 
the quantities he can utilize. 

Most important, however, will be the 
revelation of definite and untapped mar 
kets within his territory, and because 
once the survey is finished, the re- 
classification of names for any mail cam- 
paign will not be necessary. He will be 
able to select quickly the proper circu- 
lars and to arrange circulars for reaching 
this market by mail. The information 
available regarding these prospects will 
make the preparation of an adequate 
follow-up an easy matter. 

This idea of the survey can be carried 
even farther, and used as a basis of 
securing the confidence of your clients 
and prospects. For this purpose, a form 
of the same nature as the individual 
card record, is used and presented to the 
prospect together with recommendations 
which may, in addition to,giving informa- 
tion regarding specific coverages, also 
point out ways in which his insurance 
costs can be reduced. 

Companies operating fire prevention 
services are always glad to cooperate 
with the local agent in work of this kind. 
While this idea of a survey for the 
insured is not new, it has proved effect 
ive and fits in nicely with the “field 
survey” idea for the logical development 
of the local business. 

The old adage “plan your work, then 
work your plan,” holds good today as 
always. 


Accident Insurance to Fit the Case 


By Florence E. Barrett, 


Advertising Manager, Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 


One of the Connecticut General’s 
reasons for issuing accident insurance is 
to help their young salesmen get a start. 
It seems to be easier to sell accident in- 
surance than life insurance and we be- 
lieve it is just as well for a beginner to 
tackle the easier job first, especially as 
he will be making a clientele to which he 
can later sell life insurance. 

Since one of the company’s reasons 
for issuing accident insurance is that it is 
easier to sell we must make sure that it 
actually is easier to sell and that chang- 
ing conditions do not rob it of its sales 
value. 

Checking up on our experience we 
found that many of the Connecticut 
General’s topliners owe their start to 
selling accident insurance and once hav- 
ing discovered its sales value they use it 
very systematically for adding to their 
clientele. 

So striking has been their success and 
so obvious their methods that in some 
agencies it is practically the rule to 
break in new men on accident insur- 
ance. Still there are cases where a new 
man has been taken aback by the large 
number of policies and confused. The 
distinctions were so fine that in trying 
to grasp them he felt that he had some- 
thing artificial. He missed the real is- 
sue in a welter of special provisions and 
failed to sell himself on the general 
principles. 

We came to the conclusion that the 
efforts of the various companies to im- 
prove upon each others’ contracts and 


led all of us into issuing too many poli- 
cies and that instead of making it eas- 
ier for the salesman the multiplicity of 
forms made it harder. We decided that 
the efforts to include every last provi- 
sion issued by any company put too 
much emphasis on insignificant detail and 
too little on the real reason for having 
accident insurance. 


Common Daily Hazards 


We began to wonder if the existence 
of an infinite number of policies for so 
many special hazards did not create the 
impression that accident insurance was 
primarily for the man exposed to spe- 
cial hazards. Did not the mere existence 
of all these contracts interfere with the 
agents’ efforts to teach the public that 
accidents await us everywhere and not 
in special places? 


We examined our own contracts with 
a view of discarding as far as possible 
near duplicates and all those not really 
called for by the needs of the public. 
Our idea was to go back to first prin- 
ciples and to make it clear that in ad- 
dition to all the special needs men have 
for accident insurance there is the 
common daily hazard to which every one 
of us is exposed and which should be 
provided against before special hazards 
are considered. No matter what a man’s 
occupation is he spends much of his life 
under conditions common to all of us. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Accident Insurance to Fit Case 
(Continued from page 50) 


Studying our contracts from this angle 
we decided we could dispense with all 
but twelve and we immediately pro- 
ceeded to do this. We could have still 
further reduced the number had we 
been willing to limit ourselves to selling 
only to those without any accident in- 
surance already in force as several of 
the contracts retained were supplemen- 
tary to forms many of our prospects 
would probably already have. Then too 
we kept several full coverage policies 
which come near to paralleling each 
other so as not to deprive the public of 
its obvious pleasure in exercising its own 
choice. 

After selecting our twelve contracts 
our next task was to present them to 
our agents and to the public in some 
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way that would make clear the purpose 
of each. 

We made up a small envelope-like 
wrapper on the cover of which was 
printed in red “Accident Insurance to 
Fit the Case.” Inside are twelve slips, 
one for each contract. On one side is 
a half tone representing the hazard cov- 
ered by the contract or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say the scene of the 
daily activities of the prospect to whom 
the agent offers that particular contract. 
Following the half tone comes the story 
of a claim settled under the policy or 
some other brief argument or explana- 
tion. On the other side of the slip are 
enumerated the provisions of the con- 
tracts with the amounts left blank for 
the agent to fill in according to the re- 
quirements of the individual. 


Universal Need 


Since our main object was to stress 
the universal need for accident insur- 
ance rather than special needs, we used 
a photograph of a typical suburban home 
to illustrate the field for our standard 
accident contract. The peacefulness of 
the scene suggests a refuge from all 
troubles but the text explains that in 
spite of the great increase in automobile 
accidents the largest classification in the 
list of claims paid by insurance compan- 
ies still consists of accidents occurring 
at home or round the house. 

A contract providing quadruple bene- 
fits for travel accidents is illustrated by 
a photograph of a train wreck. 

One with triple benefits for street ac- 
cidents is illustrated with a photograph 
of a group of policemen carrying an 
ambulance stretcher. 

Horseback riders are used to illustrate 
a policy that is issued to men and women 
regardless of whether they are in busi- 
ness. 

An automobile wreck illustrated a con- 
tract that at trifling cost provides sub- 





stantial amounts for such accidents. The 
ease with which this contract sells has 
made it possible for some of our agents 
to add hundreds of names to their clien- 
tele in the course of a few weeks. 

Seven other contracts are similarly 
illustrated and explained. It must not 
be supposed that all these illustrations 
are displayed to the purchaser. As a 
matter of fact most of our producers find 
that three or four contracts will fill all 
the requirements of most of the people 
they serve and do not attempt to keep 
in mind the provisions of the other con- 
tracts. They find, however, that their 
clients are more inclined to appreciate 
their advice and to realize they are get- 
ting exactly the contracts that fit their 
needs if right before their eyes the pro- 
ducer selects out of twelve possibilities 
precisely the right one. 

“Accident Insurance to Fit the Case” 
also serves to keep before the agent 
some contracts he might easily lose sight 
of and reminds him that it is his duty 
to study his client’s situation and make 
an intelligent recommendation. 

This folder fitting into an envelope 
containing applications and a condensed 
classification of risks makes a compact 
and practical selling kit. For brokers 
and new agents it greatly simplifies the 
business of selling accident insurance 
and is a convenience and a promotor 
of good selling methods that the veteran 
seems to be just as keen to use. 





WILD CAT INSURANCE 


There is reported to be a siege of 
wild cat insurance in the West. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are being 
collected in insurance premiums from 
people who will have difficulty in col- 
lecting in case of loss. On the other 
hand, many reciprocal exchanges now 
on a sound basis are writing automobile 
insurance on an unsound basis, many of 
them at cut rates. Just what’ the finish 
will be in these instances it is not diffi- 
cult to forecast 

Discussing the subject, Alfred M. 
3est of New York said recently: 

“All of these conditions emphasize 
once more the vital necessity for inves- 
tigating the character and stability of 
insurance concerns before accepting 
their policies. Doubtful insurance con- 
cerns are collecting in this country li- 
terally millions of dollars in premiums 
annually. The premium dollar is as un- 
elastic as a chunk of granite; it will go 
just so far in paying losses and ex- 
penses. If the premium collected is in- 
adequate, failure must result, even 
though the underwriting is otherwise 
carefully and intelligently done and ex- 
penses are kept at a reasonable figure; 
but where a combination of inadequate 
premiums, ignorance of sound underwrit- 
ing principles and excessive expenses ex- 
ist, the day of reckoning cannot be long 
postponed. Business men would raise a 
terrific storm of protest if laws were 
enacted compelling them to accept any 
insurance policy that might be offered 
to them by a company, association or 
agent licensed by the state; they would 
insist that this legislation was an inex- 
cusable invasion of the right of con- 
tract, but in actual practice that is 
pretty nearly what they do without any 
compulsion of law, simply because they 
have fallen into the habit of accepting 
policies without suitable investigation.” 





WRONGFUL ACTS 

The wrongful acts of insured are held 
in Rhode Island Ins. Co. v. Fallis, 203 
Ky. 112, 261 S. W. 892, annotated in 37 
A.L.R. 432, not to be the cause of the 
destruction of his property, so as to 
prevent recovery of the insurance there- 
on, where, after committing a murder, 
he sought refuge in his house and the 
sheriff, to intimidate him into surrender- 
ing, ordered shots to be fired into the 
building, which set it on fire.——“Case & 
Comment.” 
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protection to floor openings; the instal- pleted. Rating organization engineers un 

i lation of fire doors to reduce excessive are available to give required informa- tur 

areas and to isolate occupancy hazards; tion concerning contemplated improve- ing 

substitution of wire ylass in place of thin ments to fire departments and water sys- inv 

vlass skylights; tice correction of faults tems, and their relative values as re tu! 

of management which might consist of flected in fire insurance rates. for 
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President, National Fire of Hartford 


Humphrey & Vandervoort of Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., a very progressive in- 
surance agency which was _ established 


way back in 1873, and which started in 
a small room on a second floor, have 
been growing to a point where the 


agency decided to have its own building. 
Instead of giving a careless order to 
an architect to plan a structure merely 
to meet their needs the agency decided 
that the new building should not only 
meet all requirements of a local agency 
but should also be an architectural cred- 


it to the town. The architect became 
enthusiastic and the result is shown on 
this page, Tuer Eastern UNDERWRITER 


reproducing the cut through the courtesy 
of “The Hartford Agent.” 

The site secured was at the junction 
of two popular streets and gave the 


agency a plot of ground triangular in 
shape permitting light to enter three 
sides of the building. A_ pleasing en- 
trance and lobby were provided. The 
interior contains a conference room in 
addition to other offices, fireproof vault, 
steel shelving and other conveniences. 

The head of the firm, P. S. Humph- 
rey, has been in business more than 
half a century. His two sons, P. FE. and 
L.. P. Humphrey, are University of Penn- 
sylvania graduates where they also took 
special courses in insurance. Josephine 
A. Kinzly is in charge of underwriting 
and Fred W. Brumm, Jr., is cashier. A 
bulletin board in front of the building 
features events of insurance significance. 

Tonawanda has a population of 10,000 
and the agenev has been very success 


ful. 


Fire Insurance Rating 


Before the days of the schedule, fire 
insurance rates were made by judgment. 
The rate maker would examine a risk 
personally or study a report and plan of 
it and name a rate, the amount of which 
was broadly based on conditions of oc 
cupancy, construction, public protection 
and exposure. He was also governed in 
his decision by making comparisons with 
risks of a similar class. Growth in the 
many forms of credit demanding in- 
creased amounts of insurance, the in 
creased number of risks, numerous new 
classes of occupancy, and refinement in 
construction and protection reached the 
point where it became necessary to adopt 
intricate rules to produce rates reliable 
and free from inconsistencies. 

These rules took the form of schedules 
and usually are made up of standard re 
quirements, charges and credits. Stand 
ard requirements are bases to which 
charges are added for defects in con 
struction and hazards in occupancy, and 
credits given for good features of con- 
struction, the isolation of hazards and 
for protection facilities. Risks are divided 
into classes of occupancy such as dwell 
ings, stores and dwellings, theatres, 
schools, garages, factories, mills, etc. 
Schedules adopted for these classes rec 
ognize the difference in hazard found 
in risks of the same occupancy class. 
For instance, distinction is made in the 
rate of two similar risks of the store and 
dwelling class, one occupied as a grocery 
and another occupied as a bakery, the 
bakery receiving a charge not given the 
grocer because of the presence of the 
oven hazard; a woodworking mill having 
a blower system and vault for shavings 


receives a lower rate than a similar mill. 


not so equipped. Two garage risks may 
seem to present the same occupancy 
hazard, but upon careful examination 
the one may consist of nothing more 
than the storing of automobiles, while 
the other may include the handling of 
gasoline, the presence of open fire in 
the form of a forge or blow torch, or 
the painting and upholstering of auto 
mobile bodies, which hazards are reli- 


ably reflected in the rates by means of 
schedule application. 

The many differences found in the 
construction of risk; are cared for by 
schedule rating. Under this heading we 
find charges for walls. which subjected 
to heat are more or less liable to col 
lapse. Excessive areas and heights are 
penalized, unprotected floor openings, 
finish of walls and ceilings, skylights, 
thickness of floors, all appertain to the 
spread of fire, and the many combina- 
tions of different conditions found under 
this heading have proved that all risks 
portray construction features demanding 
some reflection in rate. Charges are 
made comparative to the value of con- 
ditions which allow the spreading of fire 
and consistent distinction is thereby 
made in rates 


Public Protection Recognition 


Public protection recognition is given 
for all the features pertinent to a fire 
department; the water supply, fire ap- 
paratus, fire alarm system, the adoption 
and enforcement of a building code and 
numerous other conditions are featured 
in a schedule devised for the grading of 
towns. 

Exposure is a charge based on the 
probability of a burning risk’s damag- 
ing its neighbor, and is figured on tables 
which consider the rate, distance re- 
moved, construction and area of the ex- 
posing risk and the construction of the 
exposed risk. It is easily understood 
that a burning risk of wood construction 
would more easily damage an adjoining 
wood risk than it would an adjoining 
risk with blank brick walls. All possible 
combinations are cared for by this 
schedule. 

Schedule rates are computed by ex- 
perts, employed by rating organizations, 
from detailed reports and plans of the 
construction and occupancy of risks. 
The different charges and credits enter- 
ing into the makeup of a fire insurance 
rate inform the insured as to its source 
and he can readily understand how, by 


Irom 


“The 


“To determine rates equitably, some 


Nation’s Business” 


uniform basis for calculating the pre- 
mum is necessary, just as a standard 
basis should be used for assessing a 
tax. Therefore,  fire-insurance rates 
generally are predicated upon a coinsur- 
ance basis—usually 80) per cent, 90 per 
cent or 100 per cent, although variations 
are permitted in some localities, accord- 
ing to an established scale of increased 
rates for lower percentages of coinsur- 
ance. 

Coinsurance is a sound principle—de- 
signed fairly to distribute the premium 
charge. The coinsurance clause is noth 
thing more or less than an agreement 
on the part of the insured to insure his 
property up to a certain proportion of 
its value. If he does this, the coinsur- 
ance clause does not operate. If he fails 
to insure up to the agreed percentage 
(as named in the policy—in consideration 
of which he enjoys a lower rate than 
would otherwise prevail without the 
clause) he becomes a coinsurer, i.e., an 
insurer himself, for the amount for 
which he is “short”’—just as if he had 
a policy in a company of his own for 
the amount of such shortage. 

How Coinsurance Works 

Ini other words, he participates pro 
portionately with the companies to the 
extent for which he may be underinsured 


according to the 


requirements of co- 
insurance clause. 


Example 
80% Coinsurance Clause on Policy 


Value of property: $10,000. Insurance 


required: $8,000. Loss: $3,200. 
Propor 
tion of 
ay- 
Insurance Carried Loss Pays ment 
$8,000 or more....... $3,200 $3,200 Full 
$6,000 =$2,000 or 2/8 


short of 

amount 
Assured carries $2,000 

MIGOUE ss, fsenscs be5es $3,200 


required 
$2,400 6/8 


$800 2/8 


Summarized, a man should know what 
his standard policy conditions are; that 
his interest in and the coverage of the 
property, the exclusions from coverage, 
the insurance to value, the term for 
which the insurance is desired, the 
purposes for which the property is used, 
and the restrictions placed on him, as 
well as the privileges granted to him by 
the company, are correct and meet. his 
needs. The making of the contract of 
insurance is a serious matter; and places 
responsibilities upon the insured and the 
company, which should not be ignored. 
Failure to understand the contract does 
not excuse the insured, nor justify him 
in claiming for a loss for which the com 
pany is not liable. 











Insurance and Realty Men | 
All Under the Same Roof | 








Insurance and real have 
gotten together in Pratt, Kan., not only 
socially in a group but physically as they 
are in their own 
the estate 


One of the leaders, 


estate men 


building. It is called 


Real Exchange. 
toes? 


sells insurance and real estate, describes 


Irwin, who 


the exchange to Tur Eastern UNper- 
wrITER as follows: 

“The arrangement was made not only 
for the benefit of the business in a way 
but 
create a better feeling among the pro 
fession and incidently to demonstrate to 
the public that each individual and firm 
handling the same line of business could 
operate in the same building without 
anything but a friendly feeling. In this 


particular affair, each individual or firm 
is entirely separate as far as their busi- 
ness is concerned, from each other. 
“This building contains nine office 
rooms, surrounding a large lobby, in 
adition to store rooms. 
“We now have every kind of real 


of giving better service, also. to 


estate and insurance represented in the 
building as well as having a lawyer. 
“The lower floor of this building was 
originally occupied by a large plumbing 
shop, but now, through various efforts, 
the entire lower floor is occupied by 
offices. One side is occupied by the 
Chember of Commerce and the other 
the Wheat Belt Building & Loan 
Association, a local concern. This, as 
vou can readily see, is a desirable com 
nation of business for the entire build 


ing.” 


side, 


CASUALTY POINTS 
(Continued From Page 41) 


be successful and become recognized in 
his: district as an insurance service man, 
must himself be enthusiastic over the 
different lines he sells. He must be able 
to impress his prospects with the utter 
seriousness of his arguments. Unless his 


personality reflects a real, live interest 
in the affairs of his prospects he can 
hardly hope to arouse a high degree of 
interest,in the persons whom he is try- 
ing to sell. 
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Farm Risks As Seen By An Adjuster 


By J. Campell Haywood, Warren, Conn. 


To the average underwriter in the 
majority of offices the farm risk is an 
unwelcome visitor. It is promptly 
turned down and out. With its com- 
ing visions of bold, bad farming, soiled 
inwardly and outwardly, arise; oppor- 
tunity in solitude to get new buildings 
for dilapidated structures is seen in the 
diagram; the lightning bolt is pictured 
led by the dastard digger into his hay 
mow during a summer shower. “Nay, 
nay,” says the underwriter, as he pushes 
the nightmare outside his massive cere- 
bellum, “to yore pasture, stranger, to 
yore pasture.” 


Not that he knows any farmer per- 
sonally; probably he does not; nor has 
other than a passing acquaintance with 
farms in dale or on hillside as he bowls 
by in his auto or the train to his work 
or his mental and bodily entertainment. 
It is not his fault. Blame either inclina- 
tion or opportunity. Unless one seeks 
the farmer, studies his environment, and 
reads his literature, one is unlikely to be 
in a position to form any judgment 
whatever of his personal characteristics, 
his trend of thought, aspirations, mode 
of life, or the physical hazard of his sur- 
roundings. 


Right Selection of Agents 


It fell to my fortunate lot to be con- 
nect. 1 for several years with a com- 
pan) that allowed me to write in my 
field tarm risks. As was proper, full 
respousibility was placed upon my shoul- 
ders for the territories and agents chos- 
en, and the result. Upon the selection 
of the right agent the result primarily 
depends. No agent without experience 
and an underwriting sense will do. He 
must have a thorough acquaintance with, 
not alone physical hazard of the farm, 
the location of the buildings and the pre- 
vailing winds in their relation to them, 
chimney structure and brush hazard, 
but the type of man operating it. How 
is he operating it? Is he satisfied to 
make both ends meet? Is he “going to 
meet the future without fear and with 
a manly heart”? Is he a born son of the 
soil striving against the forces oppos- 
ing him—and they are many as we shall 
see later—with determination and pro- 
gressive ideas? Is he willing to listen 
to suggestions for the better care and 
protection of his buildings against fire? 
Or is he a pessimist, grumbling at his 
lot, chained to a task he does only until 
he can find someone willing to pay a 
price and wear his collar so that he may 
move on? 


From the time I speak of—and it is 
many years ago—I added to my studies 
farm literature. Now I live in a farm- 
ing community. It has been my privil- 
ege to talk to a very large number of 
farmers, to inspect their outfits and to 
have had the majority of them eagerly 
grasp for knowledge along fire preven- 
tion lines. The farmer’s time for read- 
ing is limited. As in most lines of en- 
deavor, one spoken sentence is worth 
many a printed page. I have heard 
many say, “I’d put fire buckets around 
as you say, but what’s the use? The 
help would use them to wash or water 
themselves or the stock, and they’d be 
frozen or busted in winter when we'd 
be most likely to: need them.” A little 
talk-seed on saline solutions, red paint 
and lightning rods surely fell on good 
soil. There are many things a well 
posted agent can talk to a farmer about 
besides politics, yet he must not fail to 
be versed in the political outlook. Nor, 
in this section at least, must he be with- 
out religion and an interest in schools. 

iving close to nature, the farmer “sees 
God in clouds and hears Him in the 
winds.” 

If he is the kind of farmer you want 
on your books and who wants and de- 


serves your protection he is, under his 
often stolid crust, avid for information 
and it pays any company interested in 
him to give it to him and not sidetrack 
him as an undesirable because through 
an act of God his buildings may be a 
total loss under a headwayed fire. He 
can be taught how to control the causes, 
many of them, from which fire is the 
effect. 


Fire Loss on Farms Underestimated 


The fire loss on farms as given by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which is what the average underwriter 
breathes hard over, is necessarily inac- 
curate. It is probably greater than 
given. Fires unreported, or insured in 
the farm mutuals, most of whom for 
very good reasons, I believe, keep the 
facts to themselves, would increase it 
considerably. But in any case, if it is 
compared with the property value upon 
which farmers pay an annual tax of 
$800,000,000, the contemplation should 
reduce the underwriter’s temperature to 
normal. 

Today, owing. to the high cost of labor, 
the reduction in the output of natural 
fertilizer, the high cost of commercial 
fertilizers and transportation, the farmer 
who can make both ends meet is for- 
tunate. To do so he must have those 
characteristics that make men great. Six- 
ty per cent of the leading men in this 
country in all times have sprung from 
farm stock. He is undaunted by mis- 
fortune and able to keep his balance in 
success. He is industrious and thrifty. 
He is a fighter, at war all the time, 
against heat and cold, rains and drought, 
weeds and waste, all the forces of the 
air, even sunshine in excess, high winds 
or none at all, lightning and tempest, 
flood and hail, hard cider and all the 
denizens of Rodentia. Is there any bus- 
iness in the world that has such an 
array of adverse conditions to be pre- 
pared for, warred against, or their re- 
sultant effect met staunchly and over- 
come? No, not one, for farming in- 
cludes the production of everything that 
comes from the soil—even milk begins 
in the grass the cow eats. 

Should this warrior of the field, when 
he is of the type I have indicated—and 
there are many of him—give the man 
at the desk, dependent as he is for his 
sustenance upon the wielder of the ’ar- 
row and the ’o a chill in his spine cor- 
delia when he comes to visit with his 
belongings? I ask you, my masters! 


An’ he’s taxed for this an’ he’s 
taxed for that, 
An’ he’s licensed to do his chores, 
But he’s really rich for his health 
is wealth 
Which he mines in God’s great 
outdoors. 


Executives’ Stories 
(Continued from page 35) 


add strength to the companies, and do 
away with many anxieties, misunder- 
standings and, sometimes, embarrassing 
situations. 


Long range underwriting, such as is 
conducted at company headquarters, has 
many virtues, but the intelligent work of 
the man in close touch with the situa- 
tion cannot be over-estimated. Mani- 
festly, therefore, the benefits to be de- 
rived from the happy combination of 
underwriting at both ends of the line, 
i. e., cooperative underwriting, are three- 
fold—to the agent whose pride should 
be in furnishing, as a commercial and 


community necessity, a sure and lasting- 


contract—to the company which sup- 
plies the indemnity; and to the prop- 


erty owner who has a Tight to expect 
unquestionable security in return for his 
premium. 





A pathetic interest is attached 
to the preceding story by reason 
of the fact that it was written a 
few days before the accident 
which resulted in the sad death 
of Mr. Buswell. 











Agent Sells 45 Rent 
Policies in Three Days 
by P. Beresford 


U. S. Manager, Phoenix Assurance 


Agents who thoroughly understand 
and are enthusiastic over what are some- 
times called “Supplemental Lines” ob- 
tain surprising results. 

An illustfation of this was brought to 
my attention a short time ago when one 
of our field men convinced a newly ap- 
pointed agent of the wisdom of protect- 
ing his clients against loss of rents and/ 
or rental value, with the result that this 
agent prepared a list of his patrons who 
were building owners, called them on 
the ’phone, and, after impressing them 
with the fact that their rental income 
would be lost should a fire destroy the 
property, explained the coverage of a 
rent policy. He sold 45 rent policies 
within three days, most of the work be- 
ing done over the telephone. Encour- 
aged by this experience the agent 
through personal solicitation is continu- 
ing the work with much success. 

Another enterprising agent who has 
been very successful in selling rent in- 
surance, especially on dwellings occu- 
pied by the owners, saw greater possi- 
bilities in this and interested a number 
of his clients in Use and Occupancy in- 
surance on their dwellings where the 
rental value was not only to be con- 
sidered but where several servants had 
been in the family for years and whose 
salaries would be paid to retain them 
during the time the building would be 
untenantable and the family stopping 
elsewhere. 

Not long ago one of our field men, who 
had been raised in the Southwest where 
he became thoroughly familiar with wind- 
storm insurance, was called upon to ad- 
just an explosion loss in one plant of a 
corporation owning many others, all 


located in the East. Following the ad- 
justment he had lunch with the manager 
of the plant who referred to the heavy 
damage done by an unusual windstorm 
in the vicinity a year previous, giving our 
field man an opportunity to tell of the 
damage by storms he had witnessed and 
of the financial losses caused by lack of 
insurance. The manager was so im- 
pressed that he was easily convinced 
that his plant should be insured against 
loss by windstorm, and, furthermore, he 
recommended that all of the other plants 
of the company should be insured. Our 
field man and agent followed this up by 
discussing the subject with the head of 
the corporation, and sold not only wind- 
storm insurance against property dam- 
age but windstorm use and occupancy in- 
surance on all of the properties owned 
by this assured as well. 





BUILDING AND LOAN 
There are thousands of building and 
loan associations throughout the coun- 
try that are prospects for burglary and 
robbery insurance, says the Independ- 
ence Indemnity. 


That company issues a policy that will 
give complete coverage for a reasonable 
premium, This policy grants coverage 
as follows: 


1. Interior holdup at the association’s 
meeting place. 


2. Messenger holdup while funds are 


being conveyed on the outside at any 
time. 


3. Burglary only while the funds are 
kept in the custodian’s home. 

4. Safe burglary, if funds are left in 
safe located in meeting place instead 
of being kept in the custodian’s 
home. 





U. & O. BY LETTER 


The Logue Bros. & Co., Inc., Agency, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., find that they can sell 
use and occupancy by letter. 

“We have no special form letter but 
at intervals of two or three times a year 
we write fifty to one hundred such com- 
munications covering a selected list, fol- 
lowing them up within one to two weeks 
by a personal call for, after all, personal 
solicitation is the only real method of 
securing insurance. We use the Direct- 
ory of Directories’ for securing our leads 
selecting principally the manufacturing 
plants. Outside of the large department 
stores and wholesale establishments we 
have not been successful in interesting 
mercantile establishments,” says a rep- 
resentative of the agency. 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 31) 


A. No. A plan has recently been 
formulated, and it is possible that it 
will be used at a later date. A Public 
Risk Rating is the officially promul- 
gated premium for a public risk policy 
which insures 25 or more objects. 


Plate Glass 


Q. Why are companies unwilling to 
write plate glass policies to cover for more 
than one year? 

A. The price of plate glass fluctuates 
and contracts are issued at premiums 
based on present day plate glass cost 
levels. If a company issues a policy for 
three years and the price of plate glass 
is raised or lowered during the first year, 
either the company will not have col- 
lected an adequate premium for the last 
two years or the assured will have paid 
an excess amount of premium. 


Q. Is an experience rating plan avail- 
able for rating plate glass risks? 

A. No. An effort was made a few 
years ago to introduce an experience rat- 
ing plan, but it met with strong opposition, 
It is very probable that, at least for 


risks carrying large premiums, an ex- 
perience rating plan will be devised and 
used. The experience rating principle 
has been used successfully in other 
classes of casualty insurance which 
possibly are not so well fitted for it as 
is plate glass insurance. 

Q. I have found a plate glass owner who 
desires to insure a light of glass with the 
stipulation that in case of breakage the 
loss will be adjusted not by replacement 
but by a cash settlement. Is this per- 
missible, and will companies write the risk 
with this stipulation? 

A. This is permissible and_ possible. 
Undoubtedly the companies will not be 
inclined to write the risk before a very 
thorough investigation, as a policy of 
this kind would involve a high moral 
hazard. 

Q. I have delivered a plate glass poligy 
to an assured. The assureds name is 
painted in gold letters on the glass covered 
under the policy. In case of breakage, 
will lettering as well as glass be replaced? 

A. No. The lettering must be valued 


and an extra premium collected in order 
to cover the replacement. 
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Find Out What Your Companies Cover 


(Continued from page 18) 

Rates for this contract are dependent 
upon the special conditions, if any, added 
to policy, the commodity shipped, the 
past experience and general reputation 
of the shippers, the destination of mer- 
chandise, and the type and class of ves- 
sels on which it will be carried. 

Shipments Made by Freight 

Where the export or import feature 1s 
not involved, you find merchandise be- 
ing shipped by freight, express, trucks 


or coastwise steamers, including con- 
necting conveyances. Under “Trans- 
portation Floater’ merchandise so 


shipped can be insured from the time of 
leaving custody of shipper until arrival 
at consignee’s address. ; 

The insuring clause of this contract 1s 
the same as that described in “express 
package” insurance, and-it is suggested, 
at this time, that you refer again to 
that description. 

The policy automatically insures each 
shipment made under its terms, without 
requiring individual reports. The usual 
way is to issue a contract in a fixed 
amount, charging a premium based on 
the estimated total volume that will be 
shipped annually at an agreed rate, 

An adjustment will be made of the ad- 
vance premium at the end of policy 
period a return premium being due the 
assured where the actual total of ship- 
ments proves less than the estimated 
amount, while an additional premium will 
be charged the assured if the actual 
amount proves greater. 

Rates are dependent upon the descrip- 
tion of goods insured; the methods of 
packing and addressing; the distance be- 
tween points of shipment and destina- 
tion; past experience and general repu- 
tation of the assured; and the propor- 
tion of all shipments made by (1) rail 
(2) express (3) steamer and (4) truck. 
As a guide, however, the premium for 
smaller accounts, shipping principally 
by express atid freight, within the limits 
of the United States, will be based on a 
rate of from 10c% down to 5c%. The 
larger accounts, however, will be writ- 
ten at rates as low as 24%. 

Merchandise Floaters (Dealers) 

This policy was designed for depart- 
ment stores, and provides for insurance 
on absolutely all merchandise coming in 
or going from the assured’s store, regard- 
less of whether that merchandise be re- 
ceived or sent by truck, delivery wagon, 
private messenger, express, freight, lake 
or coastwise steamer, or through United 
States mails. The protection is against 
loss from practically any cause, including 
such losses as fire, theft, pilferage, water- 
damage, marine insurance, over-turn of 
trucks, tornado, etc. Rates 14%, based 
on total volume of annual sales, plus 
20c% on that volume of the total shipped 
by parcel post only. For example: An- 
nual sales, $5,200,000. Parcel post, $200,- 
000. Premium, $1,150 per annum. ($5,- 
200,000 less $200,000 at 1%c% amounts 
to $750—$200,000 at 20c% equals $400 
making a total premium to be charged 
the assured of $1,150.) 


Musical Instrument Floaters 

Designed to cover violins, cellos, and 
other instruments of value, against any 
and all risks that might arise, anywhere 
in the United States and Canada with 
the exception of breakage of strings and 
damage from climate. Includes loss 
through fire, theft, accidental loss or 
breakage. Rates run from approximate- 
ly 1%% to as high as 31%4%, depending 
upon value and ownership of instru- 
ment. 

Parcel Post Insurance 

Insuring the safe arrival of all ship- 
ments made by government parcel post. 

Under one plan, a book of certificates 
containing from 25 to 500 certificates, as 
desired, is issued to an assured and one 
certificate is enclosed with each pack- 
age placed in the mails, that is valued 
under a fixed amount. There are stubs 
in each book that must be filled in as 


certificates are used, showing the con- 
signee’s name and address, and the value 
and date of shipment. The cost of these 
certificates has been found to be less 
than the government’s own charge for 
insurance. 

‘e second plan is used principally for 
the larger shippers. Under this plan an 
“open” policy is issued to the shipper 
insuring all packages automatically, and 
no undivided certificates are required 
to be placed in each package. It is 
essential, however that a book record 
be kept of each shipment, in order that 
the assured might be in a position, each 
month, to make a declaration to the com- 
pany of the total values covered under 
the open policy. 

The premiums for insurance under the 
certificate plan, first described, are based 
on a flat amount for each certificate. 
This cost will run from 2%c to 4c per 
certificate, depending upon the commod- 
ity shipped. 

Unfortunately, under the open policy 
form, the competition between companies 
is so keen that they are literally “cutting 
each other’s throat” for the business. 
Policies of this kind can be secured at 
rates ranging from 124%c% to 30c%, ac- 
cording first to the company’s desire for 
the risk and second, to the total value 
of annual shipments to be insured there- 
under and previous loss record. The fol- 
lowing schedule is a good one, however, 
for your guidance when considering con- 
tracts of the kind: 

Shipments totalling annually less than 
$50,000, rate 30c%. 

Shipments over $50,000 but less than 
$100,000, rate 25c%%. 

Shipments over $100,000 but less than 
$200,000, rate 20c%. 

Shipments over $200,000 but less than 
$500,000, rate 17%c%. 

Shipments over $500,000 but less than 
$1,000,000, rates 15c%. 

Shipments over $1,000,000, rates 12%c%. 


Radium Insurance 


Covering radium for a fixed value, ad- 
justed according to weight or quantity. 
Insurance affords protection against any 
risks that might arise, including loss 
through fire, theft, or mysterious disap- 
pearance. Rates 24% to 5% depending 
upon values, ownership, manner of use, 
and special conditions permitted in con- 
tract for the underwriter’s protection. 


Registered Mail Insurance 


Limited to banks, trust companies, 
stock brokers, and other banking institu- 
tions, unless otherwise agreed. Covers 
loss from any cause of bonds, stocks, 
coupons, bank notes, legal tenders, and 
other forms of currency, with the excep- 
tion of loss from war, strikes and riots, 
theft by assured’s own employees, or by 
the persons to whom, or by whom, the 
property was mailed. 

Insurance attaches from the time of 
deposit and registration at post office 
until delivered at the place of address. 
Liability of the company is generally 
limited to an amount of $50,000 on ship- 
ments of currency in any one package 
and $100,000 on securities, but these hm- 
its may be increased by special agree- 
ment. 

Rates are dependent upon the distance 
of shipment, and are divided as to cur- 
rency and security, the former being the 
higher. They contemplate direct railroad 
delivery, and not transportation by stage 
coach or hack. Where this is involved, 
a higher rate must be charged. 


Salesmen’s Floater Insurance 


This contract is often referred to as a 
“Commercial Travelers’ policy.” It cov- 
ers samples of merchandise, in trunks or 
other shipping packages, the property 
of the assured, while in the hands, or 
under the control, of assured’s sales- 
men, in transit within the limits of the 
United States or Canada. 

There are two contracts at present in 
use. The first covers against the risks 
of fire, lightning, navigation and trans- 


portation while in the hands of common 
carrier; fire and lightning only while in 
automobiles, or in any hotel, dwelling 
or business building; and theft of an 
entire shipping package only, while under 
check at any hotel, or under check of any 
common carrier. Theft and _ pilferage 
under any conditions, excepting while in 
automobiles not operated by common 
carrier, may sometimes be included by 
endorsement at an increase in premium. 

The second contract covers similar 
merchandise against loss from practically 
any cause whatsoever, and specifically 
includes under its form loss through 
theft and pilferage and accidental dam- 
age. 

Under both policies insurance must be 
carried in an amount approximating the 
total of values at risk and recovery for 
any one loss at any one time is limited 
to a fixed figure. 

The ordinary rate for the first policy, 
excluding pilferage, is 2%, including pil- 
ferage 3% to 5%, but competition and a 
good sized account will sometimes bring 
a reduction. : 

The rate for the second policy is 244% 
on ordinary merchandise but on jewelry 
and fur samples, it is the usual practice 
to increase rate to 3%. 


Tourist Floater Insurance 


This contract was designed to cover 
all of the personal effects, including per- 
sonal jewelry and furs, that the average 
assured, including members of assured’s 
immediate family, would be likely to take 
on a trip. 

Insurance is afforded wherever the ef- 
fects may be in the wide world, with 
the exception of the assured’s perma- 
nent residence. A reduction in premium 
will be allowed where territorial limits 
are reduced. 

There are two forms of policies at 
present in great demand. The first is the 
older and better known, and insures 
against loss or damage from fire, light- 
ning, cyclone, tornado; flood, navigation 
and transportation, theft, pilferage and 
larceny. In respect to theft, pilferage 
and larceny, however, the amount of re- 
covery for loss of jewelry, furs, silver- 
ware or gold ware, musical and scienti- 
fic instruments, is limited to a fixed per- 
centage of the total amount of insurance. 
A policy for $1,000, as an example, would 
cover these articles only up to a per- 
centage of 25%, or $250. Rates for this 
contract, world wide 3%, domestic 14%. 

The second form has been in use for 
only a short time, but has proven to be 
immensely popular. It covers actually 
“any and all risks that might arise” and 
includes such losses as breakage, mys- 
terious disappearance, theft, pilferage and 
accidental damage. The amount apply- 
ing to jewelry, furs, et al, is not lim- 
ited. Policy is issued with, or without, 
a 100% co-insurance clause, but insur- 
ance must be carried up to at least 50% 
of values at risk. 

Rates, with co-insurance: World wide 
3%, domestic 244%; without co-insur- 
ance, world wide 4%, domestic 3%. In 
connection with each policy, when the 
amount of insurance exceeds two thou- 
sand (or, in some cases, twenty-five hun- 
dred) dollars, a reduction in premium will 
be allowed on that portion in excess. 

There is still a third policy, in the 
course of development, under which the 
same protection is afforded as under the 
second form, above described. In addi- 
tion insurance is granted on effects while 
in the permanent residence of assured. 
At the present time, this contract is only 
written with a 100% co-insurance clause, 
and insures only such jewelry and furs 
as may be specifically described and val- 
ued on an endorsement attached to policy. 


Trip Transit Insurance 


Insuring household furniture, and 
other kinds of merchandise during single 
trips, from any point or place in the 
United States and Canada to any points 
or places in the United States or Canada, 
by railroad, express, or licensed truck- 


——, 


men, including coverage while on docks, 
piers, stations, platforms, etc., in custody 
of common carrier, incidental to trans- 
portation. Protection is afforded against 
loss or damage from fire, lightning, col- 
lision, derailment, cyclone, tornado 
and/or flood, while on land; while water- 
bound, on ferries and/or in cars on trans- 
fers in connection therewith, against loss 
through stranding, sinking, burning, or 
collision. Theft may generally be includ- 
ed but only by special endorsement. 

The assured, under this policy, is 
privileged to accept the ordinary released 
bill of lading issued by carriers, for 
which the railroad will allow a cheaper 
freight rate than they would if liable 
for the full value of the property. 

Rates are dependent upon the char- 
acter of merchandise being shipped, and 
the length of trip. Shipments by rail 
up to 1,000 miles, for example, may be 
insured at a rate of 15c%, and for the 
same distance by truck approximately 
double this figure. 

When shipments are frequent it is 
advisable to insure them under a “Trans- 
portation Floater policy,’ as described 
in the section under “Marine Insurance.” 


Summary 


We have now completed our brief 
summary of the principal risks that go 
to make up a special risk department. 
The question now arises as to how this 
business can be secured. 

In order to prosecute the securing of 
business under these lines, it is first es- 
sential that you investigate your present 
company connections, and determine 
what each will write. You will then be 
in a position to seek whatever new com- 
—_ connections you might think advis- 
abie, 

A good plan would be to definitely es- 
tablish a “Special Risk” department, ad- 
vising your assured and brokers of the 
action. It is not necessary that this de- 
partment be under separate management, 
but, on the other hand, it might prove 
more convenient to join it with one of 
your already established departments. 
Thus you will have a “Casualty and Spe- 
cial Risk” or a “Surety and Special Risk” 
department. The idea is, of course, to 
make the term “Special Risks” known 
to all, so that your public will realize 
that you are in an unique position to 
help them. 

Your own sales methods must be used 
but from past experience, it is recom- 
mended that you augment your personal 
and brokers’ solicitations with letters and 
insurance magazine advertising, descrip- 
tive of some one or more of the import- 
ant coverages. Unlike advertising of the 
majority of insurance lines, activities on 
this subject will bring you direct and 
numerous replies, for you are describing 
insurance in which your clients will be 
immediately interested, and whose value 
will be recognized. 


Governor Agent 


(Continued from page 47) 


life as many years as I have has not only 
a whetted appetite for meeting his 
friends but one for serving them in a 
personal way. This can be done by an 
Insurance agent who intelligently and 
conscientiously seeks to serve his client 
regardless of the field of insurance in 
which he may endeavor to do so. 

Third, W. A. Alexander & Company, 
one of the oldest agencies in Chicago, 
handles every conceivable kind of in- 
surance, and my association there will 
give me the knowledge of the actual 
service of the different kinds of insur- 
ance which are sold to the public. 

Fourth, this is an age when service is 
rewarded. There is no field of endeavor 
outside of the ministry and the medical 
profession where greater service can be 
rendered an industry or a home than 
through insurance service. 
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